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PREFACE 

In  response  to  the  encouragement  of  friends, 
correspondents,  and  reviewers,*  Chapter  XVI., 
entitled  "  Statecraft :  Practical  Sugges-  origin  of 
tions,"  of  "Janus  and  Vesta  :f  a  study  the  Essay. 
of  the  World-crisis — and  After,"  has  been  taken 
as  a  text  and  expanded  into  the  present  politico- 
economic  essay. 

A  serious  difficulty  was,  however,  encountered 
in  this  labour.  For  the  above  Chapter  was  the 
natural  political  culmination  of  the  An  apology 
whole  work ;  it  formed  the  interlock-  to  the  reader. 
ing  keystone,  supporting  and  supported  by  the 
rest,  and  conciliating  principles  of  government 
apparently  opposing  but  actually  complementary. 
To  overcome  the  difficulty  a  twofold  means  was 
adopted :  the  original  work  has  been  drawn  upon 
at  several  points  to  avoid  certain  obscurities  of 
interpretation,  and  considerable  use  has  been 
made  of  footnote  references.  The  impartial 
reader  will  accept  this  explanation  of  what  might 
otherwise  seem  to  savour  of  egotism. 

*  The  author  takes  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  with 
lively  gratitude  alike  the  general  encouragement  given  to  him  by 
the  reviewers  of  "  Janus  and  Vesta,"  and  the  valuable  criticisms 
on  style  by  which,  he  trusts,  the  present  work  has  greatly  profited. 

t  Published  in  1916  by  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus. 
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PREFACE 


In  this  little  treatise  we  have  ventured 
to   forecast,    in   the  realm   of  polity,   the 
gradual    evolution    of    a    world- 
woridXegL^  society,     humanistic     in     spirit, 
lature,  bi-      geographical    in    warp,    occupa- 
SSfgrlphi-    tional  in  weft ;  with  an  ultimate 
caiandoccu-  bicameral  world-legislature  (each 
pationai).       chamber  with  its  appropriate  type 
of  financial  responsibility,  consumptive  and 
productive  respectively)  and  a  correspond- 
ing    twofold    judiciary    (embracing    new 
occupational    types    of  judges   as    ''arbi- 
trators "),  diplomacy  and  civil  service  as  the 
natural  culmination  of  analogously  growing 
institutions  in  locality,  region,  nation,  state, 
and  continent. 

Our  present  essay  embraces  also  a 
treatment  of  the  grand  politico-economic 
Suggestion  Opportunity  offered  by  destiny  at 
of  a  Brit-  this  world-crisis  to  our  island  race, 
gSSSon^  anciently  versed  in  the  supreme 
weal  with  craft  of  govemmeut  for  the  de- 
SoTaSd'  velopment  of  an   interdependent 

discovery  of     BRITAMERINDIAN  COMMONWEAL, 

gov?rn°^  wherein  India,  Ireland,  the 
mental  func-  Colonies  and  the  poHtical  Mother- 
?rdiS,  land,  (with  Egypt,  the  Depen- 
c  T  n5es\nd  deucies,  and  other  political  fellow- 
thep^outiS  ships)  may  each  simultaneously 
Motherland,  f^^^     amplest      scope     for     the 

common  weal  of  each  and  all,  alike  varied 
and  harmonious,  alike  progressive  and 
stable,   an  exemplar  of  peacedom  to    the 
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entire  world,  for,  we  trust,  generation  after 
generation  of  our  children. 

In  the  development  of  such  a  Commonweal  we 
would  suggest  that  the  supreme  quality  of  state- 
craft demanded  is  the  sense  of  limitation,  . 
of  FiNlTUDE,  of  knowing  just  where  to 
stop. 

It   is  the   very   antithesis   of  megalomania,  the 
spirit  that  has  ultimately  brought  to  a  dusty  doom 
all   ambitious  empires,  so  prophetically  «ybpi2 
expressed    by     Euripides    through    the 
mouth   of  Eteocles,*   the   ill-fated   prince  of  over- 
weening pride : — 

"  I  would  break  the  bars 
Of  heaven,  and  past  the  rising  of  the  stars 
CHmb,  aye,  or  sink  beneath  dark  Earth  and  Sea, 
To  clasp  my  goddess-bride,  my  Sovranty  ! 
This  is  my  good,  which,  never  by  mine  own 
Will,  shall  man  touch,  save  Eteocles  alone  ! " 

But   whether,   in    the    end,    these    forecasts 
become    broadly    realised    or    not,    the    author 
makes  bold  to  submit  the  present  essay, 
to  those  willing  to  judge  it  as  a  whole,  as  JJ^Id^aJa^ 
an  earnest  and  long-laboured  attempt  spiritual  in- 
to forge,  not  a  formula  (suited  only  to  l^'pSol 
the  simpler  riddles  of  life),  still  less  a 
logical  system  of  doctrine  (for  practical  living  art 
is  neither  logical,  nor  illogical  but  a-logical),  but 
a  spiritual  instrument  of  exploration  on  the  rough, 
politico-economic  terra  incognita  that  now  stretches, 
vast  and  forbidding,  in  front  of  the  entire  world  of 
humanity. 

*  From  Gilbert  Murray's  translation  of  the  *'  Phcenissas." 
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In  this  connexion  one  or  two  points  need 
emphasis  here.  To  political  science,  as  to  ail 
Chart  and  Others,  falls  the  duty  of  framing 
ofSi^*^^  hypotheses  on  the  basis  of  a  sound 
statesman,  and  continuous  survey.  These  are 
tools  in  the  hands  of  the  practical  statesman  for 
his  ** piloting  of  the  ship  of  state"  in  harmony 
with  the  root-significance  of  the  art  of  ''govern- 
ment"  {Kv/Bepvaxo,  gubernare),  as  that  of  Xh.^ pilot 
with  his  chart  and  compass,  his  jar-sight,  circum- 
spection, 2in6.  /ore-sight.  In  exploring  the  com- 
plex sphere  of  government  the  essential  point 
is  that  no  cardinal  activity  of  man  (mechanical, 
vital  or  sociological,  religious,  educational  or 
artistic)  shall  be  neglected  in  the  survey  to  be 
made. 

Again,  the  practical  value  of  the  predictive 
inspiration  in  the  statesman  is  measured  by  the 
unprejudiced  receptivity  of  his  in- 
insptrS  quiring  soul  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
inbreathes  alike  a  timespirit  and  a  space-spirit — 
time^-spirit  ^  spirit  at  once  simple  and  complex, 
and  the  at  oncc  determinative  of  human  action 
ofthe  age.*  ^^^^  re-determined  thereby :  at  once 
setting  limits  to  the  choice  and  scope  of 
man's  will  and  thereby  creating  the  very  condition 
of  man's  freedom  ;  for  practicable  design  becomes 
possible  only  where  limits  obtain,  just  as  a  house 
can  be  constructed  only  of  materials  with  definite 
character  and  properties. 

The  more  clearly  mankind  becomes  conscious 
of  the  rhythmical  periodicities  of  life,  in  their 
daily,  monthly,  annual,  quinquennial,  semi-gene- 
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rational,     generational,      centurial,      semi-millen- 
nial *    and    millennial    durations,     the  Man  must 
more     fruitfully    can     all     thoughtful  PjJe^°f jfe '^'^' 
persons,   whether  small  or  great,  co-  successive 
operate  with   these   grand    laws,    and  'fF^urier*^^ 
the  a["reater  g^rows   their  control  over  series  of  life." 
destiny. 

But  all  who  attempt  to  predict  the  general 
course  of  human  events,  if  they  will  be  humbly 
taught  by  experience,  must  early  realise  Prediction 
that  no  human  foresight,  however  care-  masstiL^o^h 
fully  founded  upon  existing  facts  and  not  in  detail, 
past  events,  can  do  more  than  anticipate  the 
broad  outcome  of  large  movements.  Even 
in  the  simple  dropping  of  a  stone  no  physicist 
can  predict  more  than  the  general  behaviour  of 
an  ideal  model  which  deliberately  ignores  the 
infinitely  detailed  physical  behaviour  of  the  stone 
save  in  one  single  aspect.  7^he  irifinite  co7nplexity 
of  ftUure  details  and  facts  will  ever  escape  kumaii 
iyrediction^  depending  as  they  7nainly  do  upon  the 
incalculable  action  and  U7iique  conduct  of  individual 
perso7ialities  and  things. 

But  just  as  the  management  of  an  insurance 
company  can  be  successfully  based  upon  the  pre- 
diction of  the  average  sum-total  of  the  future 
countless  events    in    the    lives    and    deaths    of 

*  For  a  remarkable  forecast  (made  about  a  decade  previous) 
of  some  of  the  grander  political  events  of  the  Great  War,  with  a 
suggestive  interpretation  based  upon  a  semi-raillennial  periodicity, 
see  : — "  The  application  of  general  historical  laws  to  contemporary 
events,"  by  that  widely  travelled  scholar,  the  late  J.  S.  btuart- 
Glennie  (pp.  266-278),  read  early  in  1905  before  the  Sociological 
Society,  and  published  m  "Sociological  Papers,"  Vol.  II. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  1906). 
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individual  men,  when  calculated  upon  the  massed 
and  massive  results  of  the  past,  so  that  individual 
and  unique  future  contingencies  are  swallowed 
up  in  the  larger  view  of  the  whole ;  so,  do  we 
believe,  it  is  possible  for  the  statesman,  from 
thoroughly  considered  study  of  the  past  of  any 
kind  of  large  human  movement,  to  forecast  with 
reasonable  certainty  the  general  outcome  of 
similar  movements,  provided  he  has  humbly 
developed  the  skill  to  diagnose  the  movement 
under  consideration  and  to  classify  it  with  sub- 
stantial accuracy  among  numberless  types  in  the 
scientific  record  of  history. 

For  success  in  this    supremely  difficult  task 
of    diag^nosis    it    is    essential     that    he    should 
Selection  of    ^"^^^^    unerring    artistry    select   as    his 
the  general     guiding  threads  those  great  and  per- 
^  '  manent  truths  lying  alike  at  the  base, 

at  the  centre,  and  at  the  summit  of  all  large 
human  affairs  and  governing  their  outcome  with 
all  reasonable  human  certainty.  But  sound 
and  their  diagnosis  demands  of  all  technicians, 
ti&^T  ^^  ^^^y  architects,  stock  or  horse 
character.  breeders,  teachers  or  statesmen,  a 
knowledge  of  the  particular  character  of  the  thing 
they  handle,  whether  it  be  material,  organic  or 
human,  stone  or  wood,  cattle  or  horseflesh, 
prospective  Gngineer,  farmer  or  poet,  region,  nation, 
race,  or  continent.  For  such  knowledge  con- 
ditions, and  must  even  be  considered  the  prime 
guarantee  for,  the  correct  prediction  or  planning 
of  what  they  set  out  to  achieve,  be  it  a 
superior     cottage,    an    improved    cart-horse,    a 
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reformed     curriculum,    or    a    reorganised     con- 
stitution. 

In  respect  of  further  limitations  to  prediction,  let 

man  specially  beware  that  he  venture  not  to  play 

the  part  of  Providence !     Our  petty  in-  Further 

dividual  judgments  creep  vainly  after  the  limitations 

perfection  of  divine    justice.      We  find  of  human 

.      ^,       ,.  ■' r  ^  prediction, 

success  m  the  lives  of  our  great  con-  ^^  the  spirit 

temporaries  where  our  blind  envy  would  of  sober 
allot  them  failure  ;  and  failure  where  our  humility, 
cherished  principles  would  look  for  success.  We 
forget  that  all  men  are  mingled  resultants  of  evil 
and  of  good  ;  that  the  good  forces  must  be  com- 
pounded with  the  evil ;  and  that  most  of  the  compo- 
nents of  the  problem  are  hidden  from  our  feeble  sight. 
Let  us  recall  the  ancient  warning :  "  Call  no  man 
good  or  evil  till  his  death!'''  and  with  it  the  com- 
plementary maxim  :  "  Of '  the  dead'  remember  nought 
but  the  goody 

The   earlier    portion    of    this    little    treatise 
attempts  to  indicate  the  cardinal  ele-  scope  of  the 
ments  of   a  synoptic   survey   of  state-  treatise, 
craft,  or  (as  vi^e  propose  to  say  in  wider  ^^  its^two 

sense),  oi  folk- craft.  grand  con- 

The  later  portion  presents  those  concep*^^ 
features  of  our  deeply  fissured  human  tions— re- 
society  that  seem  to  stand  forth  as  STvoca^ 
the  most  significant,  and  whose  further  tionaiism. 
study  therefore  appears  urgently  called  for,  with 
as  great  a  measure  of  scientific  impartiality  as  lies 
in  the  power  of  each. 

Overlooking  deliberately  many  important 
qualifications,  we  have  selected  two  characteristic 
features  of  the  age  for  more  particular  inquiry ; 
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and  we  put  forward  certain  practical  proposals  for 
a  re-orientation  and  strengthening  of  our  consti- 
tutional habits  in  the  light  of  this  inquiry. 

Two  grand  conceptions  are  now  struggling 
for  mastery  in  our  world  :  the  old  geographical 
("political,"  "national,"  "regional  units")  and  the 
nGW  occupational  {'' economic,"  "vocational  groups 
or  guilds  "). 

Some  two  or  more  generations  ago,  that  sagacious 
French  surveyor  and  sociologist,  Le  Play,  asked  his 
Mining  audience  this  apparently  simple  riddle  : — 

moulds  the  "  What  is  the  most  irnportayit   thing 

"""^'■*  that  comes  out  of  tlie  mine  f  " 

to  which  his  middle-class   urban  auditors  unhesita- 
tingly replied  :  "  Coa//" 

"  No  !  "  said  Le  Play  :  "  not  coal,  bict  the  MINER  !  " 
Recent  events  ^wo.  significant  point  to  this  story. 

This  internecine  struggle  reveals  itself  in 
many  forms,  all  of  them  partial  truths,  yet  all 
illuminating  the  present  tragedy.  Worker  against 
capitalist,  producer  against  consumer,  protection 
against  free-trade,  regulation  against  laissez- 
faire,  communism  against  individualism,  female 
against  male,  class  against  class,  industry  against 
state,  economics  against  politics,  group-law  against 
national-law,  guild  against  community,  syndi- 
calist against  socialist,  function  against  environ- 
ment, livelihood  against  life,  specialism  against 
generalism,  private  against  public,  science  against 
humanism, — in  a  word,  7iew  economic  against  old 
ifolitic. 

These  mighty  forces  appear,  disappear  and 
reappear  in  varying   intensities    throughout  the 
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world.       At    the    present    moment    the    newer 
ocaipational     conception     (guilds)     is  Present 
dominant   as    one   travels  to   Eastern  European 

T^  ,  1  1  .I'll  distribution 

Europe  ;    the   older  geographical  (na-  of  these 
tional)   as  one   reverses  the  direction  idees-forces. 
and  moves  towards  the  West. 

In  Russia  the  old  imperialistic  (geographical) 
dynasty  ironically  throttles  its  own  representativ& 
form  in  the  Duma*  arising  from  the  regional 
Zenistvos*  and  itself  is  crushed  in  turn  by  the 
Soviel*  the  typical  Eastern  form  of  communislic 
occupationalism  (guildry). 

In  the  West,  the  nationalistic  state  [geo- 
graphical) still  holds  sway  ;  but  is  in  process  of 
powerful  attack  by  the  rising  syndicalislic  occupa- 
tionalism (guildry). 

In  central  Europe  tendencies  in  both  directions 
appear  equally  potent  at  the  moment :  thus,  it  is 
proposed  in  Germany  to  balance  the  territorial 
councils,  as  predominantly  consumptive,  with 
chambers  of  work,  Betriebsrate  as  safeguarding 
the  interests  of  producers. 

Chaos  appears   to  reign  unchecked ;  yet  the 
ultimate  issue  would  seem  to  be  a  fusion  .« ^  uttig 
of  these  colossal  energies  into  something  child  shall 
transcending  each,  wherein  economics  ^^^^  **'^'"* " 
and  politics  merge  into  unity  with  ethics. 

*  As  considerable  misunderstanding  and  confusion  exist  re- 
specting these  foreign  words,  it  may  be  useful  to  say  that  "  duma  " 
(;iyMa)  means  thought,  then  council  (the  lower  house  of  parlia- 
ment) :  "  Zemstvo  "  (seMCTBo),  province,  then  elective  provincial 
or  district  assembly  (regional  in  spirit)  :  "  Soviet "  (coB-tTx)  cotttisel, 
then  council  (economic  in  spirit).  The  Zemstvo  Law  of  1864. 
admitted  the  vital  principle  oi  representative  gover?iment;  though 
this  was  twisted  out  of  shape  in  the  later  enactment  of  1890. 
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The  dawning  New  Era  is  the  Child  of  its 
parents  ;  yet  a  distinct  Being. 

Something  of  the  form  of  that  new  Being  we 
have  striven  to  delineate  in  the  present  treatise  to 
the  best  of  our  capacity  and  according  as  the  vision 
came  to  us,  after  submitting  ourselves  freely  to 
all  influences  that  streamed  towards  us  during  a 
generation  of  sympathetic  contemplation  and 
quiet  educational  work. 

Having  received  freely  we  have  striven  to 
give  freely  in  return.  Only  our  contemporaries 
can  say  if  we  have  in  any  way  repaid  the  debt. 
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Some  Representative  Contemporary  Politico- 
Economic  Views. 

We  have    finally  selected,   with   some    care    for 
impartiality,*  a  few  contemporary  industrial  and 
political  utterances  as  particularly  sig-  The  cumu- 
nificant  of  the  times.     Thoup-h  these  lt!iTf«™ 

•    1        T?       1-  u  ^u       temporary 

are   mamly    bnglish,    we    assure    the  evidence  of 
general    reader,   from   our  touch  with  economic 
many    parts   of  the  world,   that    they  unrest  and  a 
breathe  the   very  spirit  of  world-wide  vfews^fo^/ 

unrest.  allaying  it. 

They  range  over  a  wide  field  of  party  opinion  ; 
and  emanate  from  a  variety  of  publicists,  each  of 
whom  exercises  a  weighty  influence  in  one  exist- 
ing group  or  another. 

Whether  we  disagree  entirely,  or  agree  in 
part  or  in  whole,  with  the  views  expressed  in 
these  extracts,  they  appear  to  merit  the  serious 
and  repeated  consideration  of  thinking  citizens  ; 
perhaps  the  reflections  they  suggest,  critical  or 
appreciative,  will  raise  many  problems  in  the 
unprejudiced  reader's  mind,  to  some  of  which 
the  author  hopes  his  essay  may  suggest  the 
broad  lines    of  a    reasonable   solution.      In   the 

*  We  greatly  regret  that  some  corresponding  cuttings  that  we 
collected  from  provincial  publications,  and  some  additional  metro- 
politan ones,  have  been  mislaid  ;  and  thus  it  comes  about  that 
our  quotations  mainly  represent  metropolitan  papers,  and  these  not 
fully.     For  this  omission  we  offer  sincere  apologies 

XV 
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existing  exceptional  state  of  society,  it  was 
thought  better  and  fairer  to  collect  these  con- 
temporary views  together  in  one  place  at  the 
outset  than  to  scatter  them  as  footnotes  in  the 
text  or  as  appendices  at  the  end — two  positions 
apt  to  receive  insufficient  attention. 

I.  General  Jan  Smuts,  Prime  Minister  of 

Smute^on        South  Africa,  after  leaving  the  Peace  Confer- 

"  the  greatest  ence  at  Paris  ;  an  extract  from  his  message, 

hurricane  in  before  returning  to  S.  Africa.  [Newspapers 
history.  ^^  j^j^  ^^^^^  ^^^^-^ 

**  There  are  difficult  days  ahead  for  this 
country,  and  this  nation  will  be  tested  as 
never  before  in  the  searching  times  that  are 
coming.  The  greatest  hurricane  in  history 
is  raging  over  the  world,  and  it  is  idle  to 
expect  that  we  shall  be  able  to  shelter  our- 
selves from  its  effects.  Vast  changes  are 
coming,  and  are  already  beginning  to  loom 
into  sight.  There  is  no  formula  or  patent 
medicine  that  will  see  us  through  this 
crisis." — Reuter. 

*  »  *  *  *  * 

2.  "  Major  Waldorf  Astor,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary to  the  Minister  of  Health,  presided  at  a  conference 
on  local  government  at  the  summer  meeting 
dorf  Astor  "    of  University  Extension  students  at  Oxford 
on  legislative  yesterday. 

dejoi"<^io° ;  "He   pointed    out   that   at   the   present 

House^of  moment  the  central  Government  was  grossly 
Lords  as  a  overburdened.  The  system  of  Standing 
Soyiet  (occu-  Committees  might  be  necessary  as  a  tem- 
pa  lona ;.  porary  expedient,  but  it  was  not  the  sort  of 
permanent  addition  to  the  legislative   machinery  that 
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they  should  contemplate.  It  was  his  privilege  for  a 
long  time  during  the  war  to  be  one  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  secretaries,  and  he  had  followed  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  present  system  of  Cabinet 
Government.  He  was  able  to  see  the  quantity  of  papers 
which  Cabinet  Ministers  were  supposed  to  digest,  and 
he  did  not  mind  telling  them  that  no  one  man  or  any 
single  group  of  men,  however  able  or  competent,  could 
possibly  master,  as  they  ought  if  they  were  to  legislate 
on  them,  the  complicated  questions  which  came  before 
the  Government  at  the  present  time. 

"  Unless  they  reconstituted  their  central  machinery 
by  some  form  of  legislative  devolution  he  did  not  see 
how  they  could  possibly  hope  to  maintain  the  credit  of 
Parliamentary  Government. 

"As  a  Unionist,  he  did  not  believe  that  what  he 
called  federal  devolution  was  anti-Unionist.  If  they 
wanted  democratic  government  they  must  have  true 
partnership  between  the  Government  and  each  indi- 
vidual, and  the  only  way  was  to  put  real  responsibility 
on  every  representative  body,  however  small  it  might 
be.  It  was  true,  progress  might  be  slower,  and  they 
might  be  disappointed  periodically  by  having  backward 
areas,  but  he  would  rather  have  that  and  reform  coming 
from  the  people  than  impose  temporary  efficiency  from 
above  on  the  people  of  the  country, 

'•  One  of  the  great  problems  they  had  before  them 
was  to  bring  what  they  called  the  man  in  the  street  into 
closer  touch  with  Government,  both  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative. 

"Another  experiment  was  that  of  co-option,  that 
was  to  attempt  to  bring  outside  people  other  than  the 
elected  representatives  into  the  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment. Another  form  was  that  of  Soviet  government. 
The  chief  distinction  of  Soviet  government  was  voca- 
tional instead  of  territorial  representation.  The  Soviet 
was  elected  by  the  workers  in  a  craft,  and  not  by 
the    inhabitants   of    an    area.      It   was  an    interesting 
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experiment,  and  should  be  discussed  without  dragging 
in  Bolshevism  and  revolution.  The  nearest  approach  to 
the  Soviet  Government  in  this  country  was  the  House 
of  Lords,  (Laughter.)  The  Bishops  were  elected,  not 
by  the  inhabitants  of  an  area,  but  they  represented  the 
clergy.  The  Irish  and  Scottish  representative  peers 
were  elected  by  the  particular  class  of  Irish  and  Scottish 
peers.  When,  therefore,  Soviet  government  was  studied 
it  should  include  a  careful  survey  of  the  influence  and 
work  of  the  Upper  Chamber. 

"  They  would  never  get  good  local  government  until 
they  realised  that  it  depended  on  good  citizenship  and 
that  each  one  should  do  his  bit." 

\The  Times,  Saturday,  9th  Aug.,  19 19.] 

n*  ^  ^  V  V  »J» 

3.  Masters  and  Men  in  Council. 

"  Industrial  self-government  means  real  industrial 
autonomy,  within  the  limits  laid  down  in  conference  by 
Ind  tri  1  ^^^  representatives  of  the  industry  and  the 
CoumrUfor      community, 

the  Building  "  It  means  the  democratic  control  of  the 

Trade :  in-  conduct  of  their  industrial  service  by  the 
for  the  hire  vvorkers — by  hand  or  brain — engaged  in 
of  capital  to    that  service. 

be  strictly  «  j    g^y,   <  industrial    service '    advisedly, 

because  the  whole  conception  necessarily 
depends  upon  the  realisation  of  the  true  function  of 
industry  as  an  organised  service  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community. 

"  Now,  although  the  whole  conception  is  only  a  few 
years  old,  it  is  already  becoming  clear  that  there  are  at 
least  two  roads  to  the  goal  in  view.  One  is  the  Shop 
Stewards'  Movement  with  its  Workers'  Committees 
which  has  been  developed  so  extensively  in  the  en- 
gineering industry.  The  other  is  the  Industrial  Council 
Movement,  based  on  the  Trade  Unions  and  the  Em- 
ployers' Associations,  and  which  owes  its  inception  to 
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the  building  industry.  The  first  is  frankly  antagonistic. 
It  stands  for  encroaching  control — for  the  gradual 
elimination  of  the  capitalist  employer  by  depriving  him 
of  his  functions  inch  by  inch.  The  second  sets  up  in- 
dustrial councils  of  organised  workmen  and  organised 
employers  in  order  to  rebuild  the  industrial  system  by 
the  free  discussion  and  adoption  of  big  proposals  on 
their  merits  by  the  people  who  really  matter,  the  people 
who  have  to  carry  them  out.  Its  appeal  is  essentially 
idealistic.  It  believes  that  the  idea  of  industrial  demo- 
cracy is  fine  enough  to  win  on  its  merits,  and  may  even 
be  retarded  by  the  language  of  coercion  with  which  it 
is  sometimes  presented.  But  whichever  method  is  the 
better,  it  is  surely  evident  that  they  are  allies,  and  in  no 
real  sense  opposed  to  each  other,  since  the  final  end  is 
the  same  in  each  case." 


*^  Industrial  Councils  not  a  Solution. 

"  One  point,  however,  must  be  made  clear.  In  itself 
the  Industrial  Council  is  no  solution  for  the  problem  of 
control.  It  is,  however,  an  instrument  that  can  produce 
the  solution.  And  by  its  success  or  failure  in  this  matter 
it  must  be  judged.  Already  there  are  over  forty  In- 
dustrial Councils  at  work,  but  if  we  want  to  understand 
their  real  significance  we  cannot  do  better  than  go  to 
the  pioneer  of  the  whole  movement. 

"This  remarkable  assembly,  composed  of  sixty-six 
operatives  and  sixty-six  employers,  is  unique  in  several 
important  features.  To  begin  with,  it  is  a  labour  scheme, 
launched  and  supported  from  the  first  by  the  trade 
unions  concerned  exactly  twelve  months  before  the 
Whitley  scheme,  which  followed  it.  It  is  constructive, 
and  nothing  but  constructive,  and  disputes  are  com- 
pletely excluded  from  its  scope.  Under  no  circum- 
stances can  it  arbitrate,  and  the  cleavage  of  the  future 
will   be  a  cleavage  between  the  adventurous  and  the 
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cautious,  and   not   between    employers  and  employed. 
In  the  words  of  its  constitution  : 

'  This  Council  is  the  outcome  and  expression  of 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  organised  employers  and 
operatives  in  the  building  industry  to  render  their 
full  share  of  service  towards  the  creation  of  a  new 
and  better  industrial  order.  .  .  .  Industrial  peace 
must  come,  not  as  a  result  of  the  balance  of  power, 
with  a  supreme  court  of  appeal  in  the  background  ; 
it  must  arise  as  the  inevitable  by-product  of  mutual 
confidence,  real  justice,  constructive  goodwill.  In- 
dustry needs  no  truce,  no  compulsory  arbitration,  no 
provisions  for  postponement  of  disputes.  What  it 
needs  is  confidence  and  a  courageous  forward  move- 
ment, supported  by  the  constructive  genius  of  both 
sides  in  common  council.' 

"It  is,  further,  the  only  Council  that  has  had  the 
courage  to  let  decisions  be  taken  by  majority  of  the 
whole  Council  instead  of  requiring  a  majority  of 
the  Council  on  both  sides — which  is  the  usual  Whitley 
practice.  This  again  is  a  most  fundamental  point  in  the 
development  of  the  real  Industrial  self-government  that 
we  have  in  view. 

"  W/iat  tJie  Builders  Have  Done. 

"  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  its 
first  year — ^just  completed — has  been  done  in  committees, 
and  the  Council  is  only  now  beginning  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  their  reports.  But  it  is  already  evident  that 
a  great  new  industrial  tradition  is  being  created  and 
that  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  work  is  being  done. 

"Each  Committee  consists  of  an  equal  number  of 
operatives  and  employers,  elected  by  the  Industrial 
Council.  The  Resettlement  and  Demobilisation  Com- 
mittee looks  after  the  release  of  pivotal  men  from  the 
war  services  and  assists  the  Supply  Department  in 
the  matter  of  building   material   production   and   the 
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augmentation  of  supplies  of  labour.  The  Education  Com- 
mittee, which  has  a  special  liaison  officer  furnished  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  is  developing  a  valuable  scheme 
of  apprenticeship  and  technical  training,  and  is  suggesting 
the  establishment  of  a  University  course  and  degree  of 
building. 

"  The  Safety  and  Welfare  Committee,  with  a  liaison 
officer  from  the  Home  Office,  and  assisted  by  representa- 
tives from  the  other  Industrial  Councils  interested,  has 
produced  a  very  practical  report  on  improved  safeguards 
for  wood-working  machinery,  for  which  it  desires  legis- 
lative sanction  and  authority.  This  makes  a  very  in- 
teresting and  promising  development,  along  an  entirely 
new  Hue. 

"  But  greatest  and  best  of  all  is  the  Interim  Report  on 
Organised  Public  Service  in  the  Building  Industry, 
presented  by  the  Committee  on  Scientific  Management 
and  Reduction  of  Costs.*  For  with  notable  courage 
this  committee  of  eight  employers  and  eight  operatives 
have  recognised  (though  not  quite  unanimously)  that 
the  end  in  view  can  only  be  obtained  as  the  by-product 
of  democratic  control  organised  for  the  service  of  the 
community.  And  as  the  first  steps  to  this  end  they 
recommend  that  interest  paid  for  the  hire  of  capital 
shall  be  strictly  limited,  that  employers  shall  be  salaried, 
that  the  industry  shall  carry  its  unemployed  members 
as  a  fiirst  charge  on  production,  and  that  its  surplus 
earnings  shall  be  publicly  declared  and  used  for  common 
services  under  the  control  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
It  is  a  great  document,  and  worthy  of  careful  study,  for 
it  is  a  landmark  on  the  road." 

[Malcolm  Sparkes  in  The  Daily  News,  21st  Aug.,  1919.J 

****** 

*  Obtainable  from  the  Industrial  Council  for  the  Building 
Industry,  48,  Bedford-square,  W.C.  i,  and  17,  Union  Street, 
Manchester. 
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4.  Cojtsolidating  Labour.     Danger  of  Officialism^ 
by  G.  D.  H.  Cole. 

["  In  this,  the  third  article  of  the  series  on  '  The  Con- 
soHdation  of  Trade  Unionism,'  Mr.  Cole  calls  attention 
"M  k  th  ^°  ^"^  °^  ^^^  gravest  dangers  within  the 
Workshop  movement.  He  urges  the  need  for  making 
the  Unit,  the  Workshop  the  unit  in  order  to  safeguard 
and  Secure      democracy  and  prevent  officialism."] 

"  What  is  the  driving  force  that  will 
enable  us  to  get  the  Trade  Unions  better  organised  and 
more  responsive  to  the  will  of  their  members  ? 


"Although  many  particular  and  sectional  amalgama- 
tions maybe  carried  through  purely  from  the  immediate 
and  material  motive,  I,  at  any  rate,  believe  that  the 
biggest  driving  force  that  there  can  be  behind  the 
amalgamation  movement  is  the  desire  to  secure  the  con- 
trol of  industry  for  the  workers  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  community.  If  once  this  ideal  is  accepted, 
amalgamation  follows  as  a  logical  and  necessary  con- 
sequence. 

"  The  workers  cannot  control  a  single  industry  unless 
all  the  workers  in  that  industry  are  firmly  united  in  a 
single  Union :  still  less  can  they  control  industry  as  a 
whole  unless  all  their  Unions  act  together  on  the  great 
general  issues  as  a  single  and  united  body. 


"  The  Price  of  Ideas. 

"  The  real  drive  behind  the  amalgamation  movement 
is  the  drive  of  ideas,  and  the  place  in  which  the  new 
ideas  which  make  for  amalgamation  are  active  is  the 
workshop. 
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"  Where  men  are  gathered  together  at  their  work,  in 
mine,  yard  or  factory,  there  the  shoe  pinches,  and  there 
the  new  ideals  of  democracy  arise  as  a  reaction  against 
the  industrial  autocracy  which  now  prevails. 

"  The  key  to  the  future  of  Trade  Unionism  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  various  'rank  and  file'  and  'workshop' 
movements  which  have  sprung  up  in  one  industry  after 
another.  It  is  their  part,  not  only  to  press  for  amal- 
gamation, but  to  see  that  Trade  Unions,  in  amalgamating, 
adopt  as  their  definite  policy  and  guiding  principle  the 
winning  of  control. 


't> 


"An  Official  Caste. 

"  It  is  in  the  workshop  that  men  may  be  expected  to 
realise  most  clearly  that  amalgamation  by  itself  is  not 
enough,  and  that  with  it  must  go  a  change  of  spirit  and 
a  reorganisation  of  the  internal  government  of  the  Trade 
Union  movement. 

"  Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  the  Trade  Union  leaders 
of  to-day  tend  to  become  an  official  caste,  divorced  from 
close  contact  with  their  members.  Under  their  guidance 
Trade  Unions  are  often  democratic  only  in  name.  The 
old  leaders  are  re-elected  because  they  are  known 
nationally,  whereas  the  new  men  who  oppose  them  are 
known  only  in  their  own  districts. 


"  A  n  Unreal  Division. 

"  Wherein  lies  the  secret  of  this  lack  of  democracy  in 
present-day  Trade  Unionism,  and  of  the  rise  of  unofficial 
movements  in  direct  opposition  ? 

"  It  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  most  cases,  the  government 
of  the  Unions  rests  on  a  wrong  basis.  Instead  of  being 
based  upon  the  workshop,  and  on  the  unity  of  all  who 
work  therein,  it  is  based  on  an  entirely  unreal  division, 
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first  as  between  Union  and  Union,  and  secondly  in  the 
Union  as  between  branch  and  branch. 

"The  membership  of  a  Trade  Union,  drawn,  as  a  rule, 
from  many  different  workshops,  does  not  form  a  demo- 
cratic unit  of  government ;  the  body  of  workers  employed 
in  a  single  works  does  form  a  natural  unit.  Yet  this 
body  is  now  commonly  divided,  not  only  between  a 
number  of  Unions,  but  also  between  a  number  of 
branches  of  the  same  Union. 

"  Real  Democracy. 

"  The  real  reform  that  is  needed,  and  that  every 
scheme  of  amalgamation  ought  to  secure,  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  workshop  as  the  real  unit  of  Trade  Union 
government.  On  the  workshop  as  a  basis  can  be  built 
up  the  district  committee  of  delegates  from  the  various 
workshops,  and  on  the  district  committee  can  be  built 
up  the  national  delegate  conference.  That  is  the  really 
democratic  way  of  government. 

"Too  few  Unions  possess  it — or  anything  like  it  at 
present — but,  whenever  amalgamation  takes  place. 
Trade  Unionists  ought  to  insist  that  it  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  real  democratisation  of  Trade  Union 
government  on  a  workshop  basis." 

[Extract  from  T/ie  Daily  He7'ald^  15th  July,  1919.] 

***** 

5.  Glasgozu  and  After. 

The  Problem  of  Trade  Union  Organisation. 

"A  very  general   misunderstanding  of  the  curious 
"Working-     industrial    struggle    now    in    progress    un- 
class  organi-  doubtedly  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  public, 
sation,  so  far 
from  being 
complete,  is  ^ 

only  just 
beginning." 

"  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  recent  outbreaks  is 
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not  the  desire  for  high  wages  and  short  hours,  starth'ng 
as  some  of  the  demands  have  been  to  those  who  think 
in  terms  of  pre-war  standards  of  the  value  of  money 
and  of  rapidity  of  output.  It  is  the  breakdown  of  the 
old  system  of  Trade  Union  organisation.  The  strikes 
have  been  one  and  all  quite  unofficial,  against  the 
wishes  of  the  executives,  in  some  cases  not  even 
supported  with  strike  pay.  Where  strike  pay  has 
been  issued  a  storm  of  indignation  has  been  directed 
at  the  Union  officials  by  people  who  do  not  understand 
labour  organisation.  Now  there  are  three  causes  of 
these  phenomena,  and  we  will  examine  them  in  the 
reverse  order  of  their  importance, 

"First,  the  Munitions  of  War  Acts  and  the  strict 
control  of  industry  during  the  war  definitely  encouraged 
the  unofficial  strike.  By  the  Munitions  of  War  Acts 
strikes  and  lock-outs  were  made  illegal  in  establish- 
ments whose  work  was  important  to  the  effective 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  this  was  a  very  wide 
definition.  The  idea  got  abroad  that  Union  funds  could 
be  sequestrated  if  they  were  used  to  support  a  strike. 
Now  strikes  were  in  some  cases  unavoidable.  The  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  was  at  first  much  quicker  than  the 
rise  in  wages,  and  the  workers  were  quite  aware  of 
the  profiteering  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  war.  The 
unofficial  strike  came  into  vogue  to  meet  what  the 
workman  considered  to  be  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
Official  executives  winked  at  it,  and  half  encouraged  it. 
It  has  now  become  a  habit,  and  has  got  beyond  their 
control. 

"  The  second  reason  is  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
Unions  organised  on  a  national  basis  in  dealing  with  the 
divergent  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Trades  Boards  and  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board, 
dealing  with  branches  of  work  which  are  unorganised 
or  badly  organised  from  the  Trade  Union  point  of  view, 
have  fixed  wages  at  quite  different  rates  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.     The  national  settlements  negotiated 
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by  the  big  unions  are  not  universally  satisfactory.  They 
obtain  more  than  workers  in  some  districts  expect 
and  less  than  others  demand,  Glasgow  is  a  case  in 
point.  The  demands  from  that  district  have  always 
been  more  advanced  than  those  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  A  partial  solution  of  this  difficulty  was  found 
in  the  Coalmines  Minimum  Wage  Act,  which  gave 
statutory  authority  to  wages  fixed  by  local  councils. 

"  The  third  and  greatest  difficulty  is  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Unions^themselves.  There  are  two  obvious 
ways  of  grouping  workers  into  organisations,  the  stratified 
and  the  vertical.  The  vertical,  which  is  the  Trade 
Union  system,  groups  into  one  body  all  the  workers  who 
do  similar  work,  all  engineers,  all  boilermakers,  elec- 
tricians, compositors,  general  unskilled  labourers,  and 
so  on.  The  stratified  method  would  link  up  those  in 
the  same  industry  or  factory.  The  workers  have  some 
interests  common  to  all  of  their  craft,  some  common  to 
all  in  their  factory.  It  is  to  meet  the  latter  need  that 
the  shop  steward  and  works  committee  movement  arose. 
The  question  of  the  break  for  mealtimes  is  one  which 
obviously  falls  into  the  latter  category.  It  concerns  the 
factory  and  workshop  as  a  whole  more  than,  say,  the 
engineers  as  engineers.  If  the  engineers  get  a  rise  in 
wages,  it  does  not  much  matter  to  other  workers — 
the  engineers  are  in  any  case  more  highly  paid  than  the 
rest.  But  if  the  engineers  stop  working  for  half  an 
hour,  the  factory  stops  for  half  an  hour,  and  all  the 
other  workers  are  involved.  That  the  organisation  of 
the  workers  took  on  its  present  form  is  to  a  great 
extent  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  demands  put 
forward  were  for  better  wages.  This  was  the  first 
obvious  need  ;  a  bitter  fight  took  place  to  secure  it,  and 
the  Unions  became  organised  on  the  lines  most  suitable 
for  that  sort  of  struggle,  namely,  on  lines  which  included 
all  those  who  performed  the  same  functions.  It  was 
thereby  made  impossible  for  an  employer  to  replace 
his  men  by  other  workers.    Now,  however,  the  demands 
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for  wages  are  for  the  time  being  secondary ;  they  have 
given  place  to  a  desire  for  better  working  conditions 
and  for  increased  control  over  industry  by  the  workers. 
It  is  clear  that  a  Union  which  is  only  one  of  fifty 
involved  cannot  control  conditions  in  a  workshop,  and 
in  many  factories  there  are  quite  that  number  of 
different  Unions  represented.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
definite  need  to  work  out  some  other  organisation  on 
the  lines  of  the  Works  Committee,  The  new  move- 
ment is  at  its  beginning  and  is  full  of  abuses;  but  it 
is  perfectly  useless  to  take  up  an  attitude  of  hostility 
to  it  as  a  movement,  because  it  is  intended  to  fill  an 
obvious  vacuum  in  working-class  organisation. 

"  When  we  approach  the  question  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  duty  of  the  Government  and  the  public  the 
problem  is  full  of  difficulty.  It  is  clearly  impossible  to 
impose  any  organisation  on  the  workers  ;  they  must 
work  it  out  for  themselves.  Any  one  who  has  troubled 
to  read  the  works  on  trade  unionism  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webb,  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  and  others,  know  that  these 
problems  have  been  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
thinking  and  constructive  part  of  the  Labour  Party  for 
years,  and  that  as  yet  no  final  solution  has  been 
evolved.  But  the  public  must  refrain  from  criticism 
of  the  attempts  which  Labour  makes  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  rebellions  against  trade  unionism.  It  is 
indeed  a  curious  fact  that  employers  having  fought 
tooth  and  nail  against  the  recognition  of  organisations, 
including  workers  not  all  in  their  own  employment, 
should  now  stand  for  those  organisations  and  against 
a  movement  in  the  other  direction.  The  Government, 
while  it  cannot  solve  the  Labour  problem  for  the 
workers,  should  assist  them  in  every  way  by  advice 
and  by  research.  Above  all,  it  must  not  take  up  a 
definite  stand  on  the  ground  that  the  old  unions  are 
a  complete  solution,  and  that  it  will  recognise  no  other. 
If  the  Industrial  Council  suggested  by  Mr.  Clynes  were 
to  meet,  it  is  practically  certain   that  the  authorities 
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would  soon  be  convinced  by  it  that  working-class 
organisation,  so  far  from  being  complete,  is  only  just 
beginning.  The  rigid  maintenance  of  the  present 
attitude  will  merely  convince  the  working  people  that 
the  Government  only  welcomes  trade  unionism  as  a 
weapon  with  which  to  restrain  their  progress,  and  is 
hostile  to  the  amendment  of  a  system  only  partially 
efficient.     This  will  be  an  unfounded  suspicion.  .  .  ." 

•  •  •  •  • 

J[.  B.  U. 

[Extract  from  The  Westminster  Gazette^  6th  Feb.,  1919.] 

^  'K  '(c  *  #  vft- 

6.  "  Mr.  Barnes  delivered  a  speech  at  the  Browning 
Settlement  last  Monday  which  ought  to  be  widely 
"A Question  distributed  among  all  classes  of  the  corn- 
er man's  munity.  '  Many  regard  the  Labour  problem,' 
proper  place  he  said, '  exclusively  as  a  wages  and  stomach 
as  man.'  question.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is 
a  religious  question — a  question  of  man's  place  as  man, 
and  not  merely  as  a  wage-earner.'  Mr.  Smillie  meant 
much  the  same,  if  he  put  it  into  rougher  language, 
when  he  said  that,  where  other  people  invested  their 
money  in  coal-mining,  the  miners  invested  their  lives. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  that 
the  purely  materialistic  demand  for  nioney  has  given 
place  to  the  demand  for  a  human  interest  in  the  toil 
by  which  men  live  and  for  that  companionship  and 
co-operation  which  bring  out  what  is  best  in  them.  It 
is  a  matter  in  which  we  are  all  concerned.  We  can  all 
assist  in  throwing  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
which  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  between  those  who 
work  with  their  hands  and  those  who  do  not.  Apart 
from  those  directly  concerned  in  the  management  of 
industry,  there  are  many  thousands  of  shareholders  who 
have  hitherto  thought  themselves  concerned  only  in 
dividends.     These  owe  something  also  to  the  workers 
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in  the  shape  of  interest  in  their  lives  and  conditions  of 
labour. 

"  'A  question  of  man's  proper  place  as  man.'  Have 
we  not  forgotten  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone?  Do  we  well  to  split  his  life  into  two  parts — 
Labour ;  to  regard  him  merely  as  a  '  hand '  during 
working  hours  and  to  turn  the  rest  of  his  life  over  to 
the  parson  or  the  publican — whichever  he  may  choose — 
to  mould  ?  Materialistic  rancour  and  ill-will,  Mr.  Barnes 
told  his  audience,  'are  inevitable  unless  there  is  a 
helpful  contact  between  the  workman  and  other  classes.' 
We  believe  in  the  benefit  the  Whitley  Committees  may 
do ;  but  even  the  Whitley  Committees  will  touch  only 
the  industrial  side  of  life,  and  their  members  will  meet 
as  representatives  of  employers  and  employed,  not  as 
fellow-citizens,  members  of  the  great  body  politic  of 
the  nation,  brethren  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood." 

\The  Observer,  Sunday,  Sept.  yth,  1919:  extract  from  a  special 
editorial  article  on  "The  Issues  for  Labour."] 

****** 

7.  A  distiiigjiished  European  thinker  on  financial 
responsibilities  in  bicameral  parliaments. 

Senator  Tittoni  "was  at  Oxford,  and  finds  in  our 
constitutional  history  a  subject  of  inexhaustible  interest, 
while  he  is  obviously  well  versed  in  French   a    •  fi      t'  l 
politics.     The   Oxford  election  of  1881,  of  Italian 
which  he  was  a  witness,  convinced  him  of  statesman 
the  dangers  of  the  system  of  election  by  ^"^  constitu- 
bare  numerical  majorities,  and  he  reminds  torianonthe 
us  that  Lord  Thurlow  was  called  the  Tiger  House  of 
before  Clemenceau.     Many  people  who  read  ^^'^^^' 
the  articles  on  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
Nuova  Antologia  will  be  glad  to  see  them  reprinted. 
In  a  detailed  history  of  the  relations  between  the  two 
Houses  he  shows  that  Freeman's  statement  that  few 
things  are  more  remarkable  in   Parliamentary  history 
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than  the  harmony  that  has  reigned  between  them  is  so 

far  from  true  that  it  actually  sounds  like  irony.    Senator 

Tittoni  fails  to  see  how  the  Commons'  claim  to  be  the 

sole  authority  in  money  bills  can  be  reconciled  with 

sound  constitutional  principles.     Holland  and  Norway 

alone  have  followed    in  our  footsteps  in  this   respect. 

The  United    States  and   the  Dominions  place  money 

bills  on  the  same  footing  as  other  bills,  thereby  showing 

that  the  Anglo-Saxon,  when  untrammelled  by  tradition, 

shares  his  views.     He  is  indeed  a  firm  believer  in  the 

value  of  effective   second  Chambers.     The    House    of 

Lords  and  the  Italian  Senate  are  the  only  two  in  which 

the  elective  system  has  yet  found  no  place,  and  it  is 

pretty  clear  that  they  will  have  to  adopt  it  to  some 

extent  when  the  inevitable  reforms  are  introduced." 

\^The  Times'  Literary  Supplement  (17th  July,  1919),  extract 
from  notice  of  "  Conflitti  Politici  E  Riforme  Costituzionali."  By 
Tommaso  Tittoni.     (Bari  :  Laterza.     Lire  7.50.)] 


8.  "  The  idea  of  procuring  relief  from  these   evils 

"A  new  kind  by  a  new  kind  of  world  order  is,  therefore, 

of  world         no    fanciful    Utopia,    but    the    sternest    of 

order  indis-     practical  problems." 
pensable. 

[  The  Westminster  Gazette :  extract  from  leading 
article,  5th  Dec,  1918.] 


9.    The  Opinion  of  a  Great  Coal  and  Iron  Master. 

Advice  of  Sir         "This  brings  me  to  submit  a  considera- 

Hugh  Bell,  ^-JQj^  which  is  too   frequently  neglected   by 
on,  disDutcs  J.  y  o  J 

between  em-  ^^^  "^^  parties  concerned  in  industrial  pro- 

ployers  and  duction — namely,  the  necessity  of  affording 

employees:—  ^-q   a.11   the    persons    interested    the    fullest 

plete  finan- '  information  possible.     I  have  long  held  the 

cial  frank-  desirability  of  this." 
ness. 

{Contemporary  Review  :  extract  from  article  on  "  Steel  and  the 
Coal  Trade,"  p.  25,  July,  1919.] 
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We  may  here  remind  the  reader  that  The  Wages 
{Temporary  Regulation)  Act  is  still  in  force,  and  pro- 
vides that,  save  by  agreement,  there  shall  TheWaees 
be  no  reduction  of  wages  during  the  period  (Temporary 
of  its   operation.      This    period   expires    in  Regulation) 
November.  Act(i9i8-i9). 


10.    TJie  Soviet  State. 

"  We  do  not  think  we  shall  be  wrong  in  asserting 
that   the   essence   of  the  conflict    between  the   Parlia- 
mentary and  Soviet  systems  is  whether  the  The  Bolshe- 
basis  of  representation  shall  be  political  or  vist  and 
economic,  using  these  words  in  their  nar-  ^.°7'f*  ^°^' 
rowest  sense.     Lenin  hints  at  this  when  he  essentially 
states,  to  use  the  barbarous  translation  we  economic  in 
have  quoted  above,  that  *  every  factory,  every  P'^^.ctice. 
village,  is  a  production  and  consumption  commune  having 
the  right  and  duty  to  apply  the  general  Soviet  regula- 
tions in  its  own  way.'     Bukharin  is  still  clearer.     In  the 
Soviet  State,  he  says,  '  the  central  government  is  estab- 
lished on  the  great  class  organisations  of  the  workers 
and  peasants,  the    industrial  unions,  the  factory  com- 
mittees,   local    workers'    and    peasants'    councils,    and 
organisations  of  soldiers  and  sailors.'     From  the  centre, 
he  continues,  stretch   thousands  and    even  millions  of 
live  wires,  leading  to  the  provincial  Soviets,  the  muni- 
cipal Soviets,  the  local  Soviets,  and  so  '  finally  to  the 
factory  and  workshop  Soviets,'  which,  it  is  clear,  form 
the  local  unit.     This  conception  of  the  Soviet  as  ulti- 
mately representative  of  the  local  economic  groupings 
explains  the  enthusiasm  of  the  neo-Marxians,  who  admit 
no  politics  outside  the  economic  sphere,  for  the  Soviet 
system,  the  elements  of  which  they  see  in  the  works 
committees'  and  shop-stewards'  movement  in  large-scale 
industry   to-day.      The  contrary   supposition    held    by 
some  admirers,  that  the  Soviet  system  is  a  dual  one 
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with  parallel  political  and  industrial  organisations,  has 
a  certain  literal  justification  in  the  Bolshevist  and  Soviet 
Constitution  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  practice 
these  two  branches  merge  in  a  single  growth,  the 
economic." 

[Extract  from  The  Times  Literary  Supplement,  Thursday,  Aug. 
7th,  1919,  p.  418.] 


II.    Protection  against  Profiteering. 

TJlc  TreaUnent  of  Each  Industry  as  a  Unit. 

"  In   the  Economic    Section    (at   the  Bournemouth 

meeting  of  the  British  Association).  Mr.  T.  B.  Johnston 

,  „       read   a  paper  on   'Industrial   Councils  and 

industries        their  Possibilities,'  in  which  he  suggested, 

to  be  as  a  basis  of  co-operation  between  Capital 

governed  by  ^nd  Labour,  that  an  industry  should  be 
councils 

treated  as  the  unit,  and  not  the  individual 

business.  Every  employer,  therefore,  must  be  in  his 
trade  association,  and  every  worker  in  his  Trade  Union. 
All  staple  industries  should  be  governed  by  individual 
councils  on  the  Whitley  lines,  and  these  councils  should 
be  co-ordinated  in  a  central  council.  Full  statistics 
should  be  published  annually  in  each  trade,  showing 
the  average  earnings  of  skilled,  semi-skilled,  and  un- 
skilled labour,  the  average  cost  of  production,  and  the 
average  profit  made  on  output,  not  capital.  If  profits 
were  made  exceeding  the  figure  agreed  on,  it  would  be 
a  question  as  to  whether  they  should  go  in  increased 
wages  or  to  the  community  in  the  shape  of  decreased 
prices.  Industries  so  organised  would  have  control  of 
production  at  the  source,  and  could  control  the  price  to 
the  ultimate  consumer,  allowing  by  way  of  discounts 
reasonable  profits  to  the  wholesale  and  retail  distri- 
butors, as  was  now  done  in  the  tobacco  trade.  By  such 
control  the  consumer  would  be  fully  protected  against 
profiteering.    If  once  industries  were  organised  on  these 
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lines  a  fair  and  square  deal  between  Capital,  Labour, 
and  the  consumer  became  possible,  for  under  such  a 
system : 

"(i)  The  best  wages  an  industry  could  carry  would 
be  ensured  to  the  average  worker  ; 

"  (2)  Economic  security  and  a  reasonable  return 
would  be  afforded  to  the  average  manufacturer ; 

"(3)  Distributors,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  would 
obtain  a  reasonable  reward  for  their  services  ; 

"  (4)  The  consumer  would  eventually  pay  the  price 
he  ought  to  pay,  neither  less  nor  more ; 

"(5)  Initiative  and  enterprise  would  not  be  inter- 
fered with  in  the  least,  rather  would  they  be  encouraged. 

Disclosure  of  Profits. 

"  It   would    become  a   comparatively   easy    matter, 
he  continued,  to   have  agreements  with   the  National 
Councils    in     England    and    the    National  international 
Councils  in  other  countries,  both  as  regards  co-operation 
wages  and  prices,  thus  substituting  co-opera-  instead  of 
tion  for  competition  all  along  the  line.    After  competition, 
all,  this  was  only  what  was  now  being  done  by  many 
large    trusts,  which  arrange  internationally  prices  and 
spheres  of  influence.     Tariffs  would  then  be  used  only 
in  the  first  place  to  stop  dumping,  and  in  the  second 
place  to  equalise  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
difference  in  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  various  countries. 
This  was  made  possible  by  the  full  disclosure  of  the 
costs    of    production,   which,    under   these    suggested 
councils,  would  be  possible.     With  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  average  labour  costs  of  production  in  each  trade 
we  could,  by  following  the  example  of  the  American 
Government  in  the  case  of  the  pottery  industry,  obtain 
like  figures  in  foreign  countries,  and  then  tariffs  would 
only  be  used  to  equalise  the  difference  in  costs  brought 
about  by  the  varying  rates  of  wages  in  the  different 
countries,    thus   giving   equality  of  opportunity  to   all 
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nations,  who  would  then  be  in  the  same  position  from 
The  via  ^  competitive  point  of  view  as  though  there 

media  be-  were  Free  Trade  all  round.  Spencer,  Mill, 
tween  laisser  and  their  school  of  laissez-faire,  with  their 
sociusm  doctrines  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  devil 
take  the  hindmost,  and  the  weakest  to  the 
wall,  attempted  to  organise  society  on  the  basis  of  the 
superman.  The  Socialists,  reacting  from  that  concep- 
tion, were  attempting  to  organise  society  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  incompetent.  Truth,  as  ever,  lay  in  via 
media,  and  the  idea  underlying  his  own  suggestions 
was  that  society  should  be  organised  so  that  the  average 
workman  might  obtain  economic  security  and  a  reason- 
able wage,  and  that  the  average  employer  might  likewise 
obtain  economic  security  and  a  reasonable  profit,  leaving 
the  way  still  open  for  those  of  both  classes  who  were 
above  the  average  to  obtain  the  reward  of  their  initiative, 
foresight,  and  work." 

\^The  Morning  Post,  Thursday,  nth  Sept.,  1919.] 


12.  TJie  Growth  of  Syndicalism. 

"The  older  doctrine  was  a  doctrine  of  State 
Socialism,  but  the  war  has  given  us  a  rather  large 
experience  of  the  direction  of  industry  by  the  State, 
and  it  has  not  been  exactly  exhilarating.  In  point  of 
fact  State  Socialism,  as  conceived  a  few  years  ago  and 
as  embodied  in  the  resolutions  of  innumerable  Trade 
Unions  Congresses,  is  largely  discredited  ;  it  is  even 
denounced  as  State  capitalism,  and  opinion  now  inclines 
to  a  different  form  of  collective  organisation  in  which 
not  the  State  but  the  particular  industry  shall  be  the 
unit  of  organisation  and  control.  Syndicalism,  in  fact, 
in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  is  tending  rapidly  to  supplant 
the  older  theory  of  State  control." 

[Extract  from  Leader  in  The  Manchester  Guardian,  23rd  Sept., 
1919.] 
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13.  The  French  Trade  Unions  Congress. 

Policy  of  Direct  Action. 

"  The  national  congress  of  the  French  General  Con- 
federation of  Labour,  held  at  Lyons  last  week,  was 
chiefly  occupied  by  a  discussion  on  the  past  policy  of 
the  Executive.  During  the  war  the  Confederation  was 
divided,  like  the  Socialist  party,  but  since  the  Armistice 
there  has  been  a  reconciliation  between  the  *  Majori- 
taires,'  led  by  M.  Jouhaux,  and  a  large  section  of  the 
'  Minoritaires,'  led  by  M.  Merrheim.  Another  section 
of  the  former  '  Minoritaires '  (who  are  now  the  majority 
of  the  Confederation,  as  of  the  Socialist  party)  objected 
to  this  reconciliation,  and  wished  to  oust  M.  Jouhaux 
from  his  post  of  secretary.  The  differences  at  the 
Congress  were  thus  largely  personal.  The  opposition 
also  complained  of  the  action  of  the  Executive  in  can- 
celling the  twenty-four  hours'  strike  on  July  21,  and 
accused  it  of  having  missed  the  chance  of  a  revolutionary 
movement. 

"  The  great  majority  of  the  Congress  approved  the 
policy  of  the  Executive,  whose  report  was  adopted  by 
1393  votes  against  588,  with  42  abstentions.  M.  Jouhaux 
proposed,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive,  a  long  resolution 
constituting  a  programme  of  action,  which  was  adopted 
by  1633  against  324  votes  and  43  abstentions.  The 
delegates  from  Alsace-Lorraine  abstained  in  both  votes. 
The  minority  of  324  in  the  second  vote  did  not  object 
to  the  principles  or  policy  of  the  programme  proposed, 
but  wished  to  censure  the  Executive  for  abandoning 
the  strike  of  July  21. 

"The  programme  adopted  is  on  the  traditional  lines 
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of  the  General  Confederation  of  Labour  as  laid  down  at 

The  Syn-  the  famous  Conc^ress  of  Amiens,  whose  pro- 

cUcalism  (oi  gramme  is  quoted  and  confirmed.    It  adheres 

hered  to  by  a  ^^  ^^^  syndicalist  theory  of  the  organisation 

large  ma-  of  industry,  modified   by  the  admission   of 

J°"^y»  ^'^^  the  consumers  to  a  share  in  the  control  and 

proposal  to  management   of  industry.     As  against  the 

admit  con-  French  Socialist  party,  which  still  maintains 

sumers  to  a     xhQ    utility    of    parliamentary    action,    the 
share  in  con-    r-      r  j       1-  j      i  -^     u   i-   r 

trolofin-        v_onteaeration  once  more  declares  its  belief 

dustry.  in  direct  action  alone. 

"  The  Congress  also  decided  to  create  an  '  Economic 
An"Eco-  Council  of  Labour,'  composed  of  representa- 
nomic  Coun-  tives  of  the  Confederation  and  of  Govern- 
cil  of  La-  ment  officials,  engineers,  teachers,  and  others 
posed  to^°'  agreeing  with  its  aims,  to  organise  the 
prepare  the  socialisation  of  capital  and  industry — in  fact, 
social  revo-  to  prepare  the  social  revolution  on  syndicalist 
1"^'°"-  lines." 

[T/ie  Manchester  Guardian,  23rd  Sept.,  1919.] 

14.   The  Railway  Deadlock  (26th  Sept. — 5th  Oct.,  1919). 

The  Prime  Minister  summons  a  conference  of  Civic 
Regional        Authorities    for    Tuesday,    Oct. 
Conference.     7th,  1919,  to  consider  the  above.  Consumers. 

The   Transport   Workers'    Federation    summons   a 
Occupational  special  conference  of  representa- 
Conference,     tives  of  all  Trade  Unions  affiliated  ^''O'^ucers. 
to  the  Trades  Unions  Congress  for  Tuesday,  Oct.  7th, 
1919,  to  consider  the  above. 

[The  above  conferences  were  cancelled  as  the  strike  was  settled 
on  Oct.  5th,  but  their  profound  significance  remains.] 
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15.  By  C.  T.  Cramp 
{President  of  tJie  National  Union  of  Railwaymen). 

"During  the  past  week  I  have  been  subjected  to 
violent  criticism  on  account  of  some  words  of  mine 
which  have  been  unjustly  used  to  prejudice  the  case  of 
the  railwaymen  in  the  present  dispute.  I  have  hitherto 
not  replied  because  of  the  hostile  attitude  adopted  by 
many  newspaper  editors;  but  I  am  glad  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  clearing  the  air.  The  statement  which  I 
made  with  regard  to  the  centre  of  gravity  passing  from 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Trade  Unions  was  one 
which  was  made  in  my  presidential  address  at  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  N.U.R.,  held  in  Plymouth 
last  June.  The  impression  created  in  many  newspapers 
is  that  these  words  were  used  recently  in  connection 
with  the  present  strike,  and  it  is  implied  that  my  motive 
was  to  give  a  wider  meaning  to  the  strike  than  the 
negotiations  on  standardisation  would  warrant.  In 
actual  fact,  the  speech  was  made  over  four  months  ago, 
when,  at  our  annual  general  meeting,  I  was  reviewing 
Trade  Union  Policy.  What  I  said  was  that,  '  we  find 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  passing  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  headquarters  of  the  great  Trade  Unions, 
and  it  behoves  us  to  make  ourselves  worthy  of  the 
responsibility.'  That  statement  had  reference  to  the 
changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  industrial  world, 
and  have  no  reference  to  the  dispute  which  is  now 
raging. 

"  It  has  for  long  been  recognised  by  many  people 
that  Parliament  is  an  instrument  inadequate  to  perform 
all  the  complex  duties  of  the  community.  It  is 
primarily  a  political  machine.  Important  as  the  political 
life  of  the  country  is — and  in  my  speech  at  Plymouth  I 
emphasised  its  importance — it  is  obviously  true  that 
geographical  representation  is  not  an  adequate  means  of 
providing  full  expression  of  national  needs.  It  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  complex  economic 
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life  of  the  country  is  concerned  with  problems  with 
which  Parliament  is  unable  to  deal  effectively.  As  I 
visualise  the  community  of  the  future,  an  ever-growing 
place  will  be  found  for  what  I  might  call  organs  of 
economic  government. 


*'  The  Control  of  Industry. 

"As  a  believer  in  democracy,  I  am  most  anxious  to 
find  efficient  means  of  conducting  the  life  of  the  nation 
by  means  which  will  secure  for  the  mass  of  people  full 
powers  of  government.  In  industry  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  effective  democracy  can  be  realised  only 
through  the  active  participation  of  the  Trade  Unions  of 
this  country  in  the  conduct  of  industry.  In  my  speech 
at  Plymouth  I  said  that,  '  in  the  past  it  was  an  axiom 
that  Trade  Unions  merely  formulated  and  submitted 
their  demands,  and  it  was  for  others  to  say  how  these 
demands  should  be  met.  We  have  now  progressed 
beyond  that  point,  and,  whilst  ''ocial  in  outlook,  our 
ultimate  aim  is  the  control  of  industry.'  This  passage 
follows  immediately  upon  the  sentence  quoted  above 
with  regard  to  the  passing  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from 
the  House  of  Cotnmons  to  the  Trade  Unions. 

"  It  is  surely  clear,  therefore,  that  I  was  referring  not 
to  the  supersession  of  Parliament  by  the  Trade  Unions, 
but  rather  to  the  gradual  acquisition  of  economic  power 
by  the  Trade  Unions  and  to  their  widening  authority  on 
all  matters  affecting  industry.  In  my  opinion  efficient 
democracy  cannot  be  secured  without  utilising  the  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  the  Trade  Union  movement. 
We  have  hitherto  neglected  to  utilise  fully  the  close 
knowledge  of  the  Trade  Union  movement  and  to  harness 
to  willing  service  in  the  interests  of  the  community  the 
forces  of  organised  labour,  though  I  would  remind  my 
readers  that  during  the  war  the  value  of  economic 
organisations  of  both  employers  and  workers  was  in 
some  degree  recognised. 
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"  Minority  Government. 

"  The  accusation  which  has  been  made  by  several 
newspapers  that  I  uphold  minority  government  is 
altogether  without  foundation,  and  no  speech  that  I 
have  ever  made  will  bear  this  interpretation.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  because  I  am  anxious  that  there  should  be 
majority  government  in  industry  that  I  am  pledged  to 
the  support  of  a  policy  of  industrial  control.  The 
criticism  which  can  be  levelled  against  me  is  that  I 
believe  in  democracy  in  industry,  and  such  a  criticism 
can  clearly  be  made  only  by  those  who  still  hold  the 
reactionary  view  that  the  workers  are  inferior  beings, 
incapable  of  bearing  responsibilities  in  industry  similar 
to  those  which  they  are  expected  to  bear  as  citizens  in 
the  political  life  of  the  country.  Let  me  say,  finally, 
that  my  speech  at  Plymouth  has  no  bearing  whatever 
on  the  present  dispute,  which  is  one  confined  to  an  issue 
with  regard  to  wages." 


[Extract  from  The  Observer^  Sunday,  Oct.  5th,  igi  ]. 


16.  By  Harry  Gosling. 

"  Mr.  Harry  Goslings  President  of  the  Transport  Workers' 
Federation,  luas  Chairman  of  the  negotiating  committee  that  brought 
about  a  settlement  of  the  strike ''  {Sunday^  Oct.  Sth,  1919). 

a  ■  •  •  • 

"  I    see    a    tremendous,    an     irresistible    tide    ad- 
vancing." 


"  That  tide  is  the  movement  of  the  workers  towards 
a   fuller   share  in    the  control  of  industry.     It   is  the 
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movement  from  the  status  of  employee  to  the  status  of 
partner.  And  it  was  of  this  movement  that  the  railway 
crisis  through  which  we  have  just  come  was  a  symp- 
tom." 

•  •  •  «  • 

"  Is  the  nation  yet  conscious  of  the  tremendous  force 
behind  this  tide  ?  It  may  do  frightful  damage  if  it  is 
fought  and  dammed  up,  or  it  may  bring  content  and 
fruitfulness  to  the  land  if  it  is  helped  and  guided.  But 
one  thing  I  know,  that  no  power  on  earth  can  prevent 
it  from  rising.  If  this  strike  has  proved  anything  at  all, 
it  has  proved  the  sheer  weight — the  massed  solidarity 
— of  the  Labour  movement.  The  settlement  has  (to 
change  the  metaphor)  merely  turned  aside  the  point 
of  a  wedge  that  was  not  quite  ready  to  be  driven 
home. 

"  What  men  like  myself  are  now  setting  ourselves  to 
do  is  to  construct  a  new  channel  by  which  the  force  of 
A  new  cen-  ^^^  movement  may  be  regulated.  Already 
tral  labour  a  proposal  has  come  out  of  the  strike  that 
executive.  ^^q  should  form  a  central  executive  em- 
powered to  act  for  the  whole  body  of  Trade  Unionism 
in  negotiations  with  the  Government.  At  present 
each  unit  of  labour  has  a  substantial  head,  but  there 
is  no  head  at  all;  for  the  whole  Labour  movement 
when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  industrial  action.  This 
new  body  would  be  similar  in  constitution  to  the 
executive  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  but  more 
closely  knit,  more  powerful,  and  more  readily  brought 
into  action. 

"You  may  argue  that  such  a  body  would  be  a 
danger  to  the  State,  because  it  would  be  a  rival  to  the 
executive  of  Parliament,  which  is  the  Cabinet.  My 
reply  is  that  a  gigantic  movement  calls  for  a  powerful 
instrument.  If  no  such  powerful  instrument  is  in  exist- 
ence the  movement  will  break  bounds  and  chaos  result. 
To  put  it  bluntly,  you  must  either  have  this  or  something 
very  much  worse. 
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"The  time   has   come  when    the    political    Cabinet 
must  take  an  industrial  partner.     The  young  j^^  industrial 
men  are  demanding  it,  and  although  it  may  partner  for 
be  easy  enough  to  chloroform  old  men  like  the  political 
myself,   you    can't    chloroform    the    rising  *^^°^""- 
generation.     Let  us  work,  then,  with  all  our  might  to 
establish  co-operation  rather  than  rivalry  between  these 
two  forces  within  the  one  nation." 

[Extracts  from  article  in  Dat'/j/  jVews,  7th  Oct.,  1919.] 


PRELUDE 

In  these  days  of  world-wide  agony,  confusion  and  unrest, 
what  can  be  more  necessary  to  statecraft  than  to  open 
all  the  windows  of  the  soul  to  the  inflow  of  all  facts  and 
truths ;  the  facts  that  speed  to  us  with  clamant  voices  on 
the  hurricane  pinions  of  Space  from  living  and  breathing 
fellow-mortals,  suffering  and  striving  in  the  wide  reaches 
of  the  earth :  the  whispered  truths  borne  softly  upon 
the  unwearied  wings  of  Time  from  the  far  past  of  our 
ancestral  experience  ?  For  time-tested  truths  are  the 
grand  beacons  ahead  lighting  up  our  path  :  fleeting  facts 
are  the  homely  lanterns  guiding  our  feet. 


xim 


VESTA 


L'angel  che  venne  in  terra  col  decreto 

della  molt'anni  lagrimata  pace, 

che  aperse  il  ciel  dal  suo  lungo  divieto, 
dinanzi  a  noi  pareva  si  verace 
quivi  intagliato  in  un  atto  soave, 
che  non  sembiava  imagine  che  tace. 
Giurato  si  saria  ch'ei  dicesse  :  Ave, 
pert)  che  ivi  era  imaginata  quella, 
che  ad  aprir  I'alto  amor  volse  la  chiave. 

Dante :  Purgatorio :  Cuftto  X. 
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A  NEW   CHAPTER   IN   THE 
SCIENCE    OF    GOVERNMENT 

THE  WARP  AND  WEFT  OF  SOCIETY 

WITH   SUGGESTIONS   TOWARDS  THE  EVOLUTION   OF  A 

NEW  ERA 

I.  Fatalism  or  Mastery. 

Everyone  of  wide  experience  has  been  con- 
fronted with  situations  ahke  deHcate,  difficult, 
and  dangerous.  Most  of  these,  good  fortune 
and  skill  have  enabled  us  to  solve  in  the  end. 

But  there  are  certain  situations  so  obstinate 
that,  despite  all  efforts,  we  are  repeatedly  tempted 
to  regard  them  as  insoluble  and  permanent :  and 
consequently  to  lapse  into  a  mood  of  fatalism  in 
respect  of  them. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  temptation  confront- 
ing many  of  the  world's  leaders  at  this  present 
crisis  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Yet  age-long  experience  shows  that  even  such 
situations  can  be  so  substantially  ameliorated  that 
they  do  not  rudely  shatter  the  happiness  of  man ; 
but  may,  on  the  contrary,  inspire  our  race  to 
greater  achievement — 2mder  certain  conditions. 

What  are  these  conditions  ? 

I  B 
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We  answer  briefly  that  we  must  confront  the 
situation— 

(i)  in  the  right  spirit,  and 
(ii)  with  steady  survey. 

Such  situations  are,  indeed,  tests  of  our  faith 
in  ourselves  and  in  our  fellow-beings ;  for  every 
difficulty  is  an  opportunity  ;  and  the  greater  the 
difficulty  grows  the  greater  stands  forth  the 
opportunity. 

But  from  the  moment  we  have  finally  re' 
signed  otir selves  to  fatalism,  from  that  momejit  do 
Political  ^^  yield  2ip  all  potentiality  of  insight^ 
apathy  fatal,  direction,  and  control.  We  drift  apa- 
thetically to  destrziction, 

2.  Political  Obstinacy, 

We  may,  however,  avoid  the  ruinous  drift  of 
apathy,  yet  rush  to  the  other  extreme  of  action 
that  is  equally  ruinous  in  the  end  alike  to  people 
and  politician.  We  mean  the  natural  resource 
of  exceptionally  powerful  wills  (Napoleonic,  Bis- 
marckian), — an  obstinate  insistence  upon  a  rigid 
policy,  often  ingeniously  elaborated  and  matured 
in  secrecy,  and  a  rash  decision  upon  its  immediate 
practical  application  with  iron  ruthlessness,  break- 
ing down  all  present  opposing  living  realities. 

With  this  most  fatal  of  all  types  of  govern- 
Normai  mental  action  we  deal  later.  Happily 
^°£}^^^         it  is  inconsistent  for  lono;  with  Enpflish 

political  ,..,..  ,    c       .  fc>     , 

instinct  political    instinct    and    genius,    rarely 

fojicai^^  indeed  extending  to  over  half  a 
obstinacy.  generation.  Supremely,  and  once  for 
all  in  the  eighteenth  century,  our  English-speaking 
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race  had  its  lesson  upon  the  fruit  of  political 
obstinacy  in  the  loss  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America. 


3.   T^e  Right  Spirit  and  Patient  Survey, 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ? 

Some  things,  we  reply,  must  be  done  imme- 
diately, whereon  time  and  circumstances  are 
insistent :  thus  a  starving  and  naked  man  you 
must  at  once  feed  and  clothe. 

Some  things,  again,  are  to  be  done  as  quickly 
as  may  be,  consistently  with  reasonable  delibera- 
tion and  substantial  survey  of  the  particular 
matters.  Thus,  what  further  help  is  needed  by 
that  man,  now  fed  and  clothed,  requires  some 
little  investigation  into  his  life  and  circumstances  ; 
but  it  cannot  safely  be  long  delayed. 

But  in  addition  to  policy  in  things  immediatCy 
and  policy  in  things  near,  there  is  a  third  type 
of  policy  affecting  things  great  and  remote,  inas- 
much as  they  touch  the  welfare  of  the  comino- 
generations  vitally,  widely  and  enduringly. 

It  is  with  this  third  type  of  policy  that  the 
leaders  too  commonly  lack  the  calm  courage  that 
begets  patience  and  wins  time  for  enlightenment, 
the  reflective  spirit  that  brings  insight,  the  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  roots  of  popular 
passions  that  enables  them  to  organise  educa- 
tional movements  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
sane  and  thoughtful  citizens,  and  the  fortt  .jde 
that  preserves  from  yielding  to  clamour  that  is 
fleeting,  self-interested,  or  ignorant. 
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For  this  third  type  of  policy  demands  the 
steady  co-operation  of  leaders,  adequately  repre- 
Need  of  sentative  of  all  substantial  groups  and 
surveys.  interests  ;  il  must  be  based  07i  continuous 
and  comprehensive  surveys  of  the  situation,  both  hi 
a  geographical  and  in  a  historical  sense  ;  it  demands 
the  gradual  re-adaptation  of  old  social  instittitions 
and  the  creation  of  appropriate  nezu  ones.  For  we 
are  here  concerned  with  political  difficulties  whose 
solution  cannot  be  definitively  finished  but  has  to 
be  perpetually  re-found :  never  finished  by  one 
decisive  act,  but  ever  in  process  of  solution. 

4.  Reiteration  of  the  Three  Cardinal  Types  of 
Policy:  Immediate,  Near^  and  Remote. 

So  important  does  it  seem  that  we  should 
realise  with  increasing  clearness  and  conviction 
the  distinction  between  the  three  cardinal  types 
of  policy,  that  we  venture  to  reiterate  the  substance 
of  the  matter. 

A  great  political  leader  may  be  recognised  by 
Test  of  ^^^    simple    test  :    Are    his    practical 

great  leader-  decisions  inspired,  in  any  substantial 
ship.  measure,    by   an    appreciation    of    the 

existence  of  three  broad  types  of  policy — 
immediate,  near,  remote  ? 

Woe  to  the  peoples  whose  leaders  fail  in  this 
duty,  at  once  prime  and  primordial ! 

Happily,  the  complex  affairs  of  mankind  have 
a  degree  of  elasticity  and  indeterminateness,  and 
tho  community  at  large  has  a  measure  of  tolerance 
that  permits  and   makes    fair    allowance   for  a 
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reasonable  degree  of  error  in  the  political  judg- 
ment of  its  leaders. 

Thus  it  is  not  of  the  first  importance  if  policy 
immediate  becomes  a  little  confused  with  policy 
near,  or  this  latter  again  with  policy  remote. 

Fatality  emerges  only  when  patience,  the 
mother  of  insight,  and  insight  the  father  of 
courage,  prove  insufficient  to  realise  that  there  are 
the  three  broad  divisions ;  and  to  decide,  in  sub- 
stantially correct  proportion,  the  essential  things 
that  fall  to  be  done  tinder  each.  Here  lies  the  true 
field  of  political  practice — an  art  that  reaches  its 
full  stature  only  when  based  upon  sound  political 


science.^ 


5.  Policy  Remote  is  the  Polity  of  the  New 
Era:  Folk-craft. 

Now  the  third  type  of  policy — that  deter- 
mining the  remoter  consequences — is  in  essence 
so  different  in  measure  and  degree  from  the  two 
first,  that  it  were  safer  far  to  contemplate  it 
persistently  as  forming,  in  its  totality,  a  thiiig 
different  in  kind. 

To  mark  this  difference,  pregnant  with  vast 
consequences  to  our  fellow-beings,  we  suggest 
the  following  names  : — (i)  policy  immediate  and 
(2)  policy  near,  which  are  the  present  decisions 
of  present  leaders ;  (3)  policy  remote,  which  is 
the  continuous  fashioning  of  guiding  political 
principles  by  the  peoples,  or,  as  we  prefer 
to  put   it,   by   the  folk  itself  in   its   respective 

*  See  also  Index. 
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families,  tribes,  cities,  regions,  nations  and 
states. 

Policy  remote  concerns  those  vast  problems  of 
governments,  now  entering  upon  a  new  era,  that 
Community  require  continuous  treatment  by  the 
building.  development,  sober,  gradual  and  un- 
hurried, of  new  political  institutions  under  fitting 
leaders,  by  the  growth  of  new  organs,  by  the  build- 
ing up  of  new  machinery.  This  supreme  craft  of 
the  polity  of  folk  qua  political,  is  not  mere  politics, 
necessary  as  that  is  ;  it  is  not  statecraft  only,  still 
more  necessary ;  but  it  is  in  a  sense,  alike  intimate 
and  strange,  folk-craft  embracing  the  ingle-nook* 
and  the  whole  wide  world.  True  polity  is 
immanent  in  temporal  necessities  yet  breathes  the 
spiritital  air  of  a  ti77ieless  vision. 

And  if  there  is  to  be  sane  evolution  instead  of 
passion-begotten  revolution,  confidence  in  place 
of  suspicion,  prudent  generosity  in  lieu  of 
obstinate  greed,  then  historical  experience, 
ancient,  medieval  and  modern,  alike  Eastern  and 
Western,  shows  that  these  new  institutions  must 
spring  from  the  old,  yet  gradually  also  transcend 
them  by  mutual  adaptation,  by  reasonable  self- 
sacrificing  compromise,  by  prudent  grafting  of  the 
new  branches  on  the  old  trees. 

The  co-operation  must  embrace  both  sexes, 
all  classes  and  all  regions  within  the  nation,  all 
nations  within  the  continent,  and  all  seven  con- 
tinents on  the  earth. 

*  A  recent  writer  (unknown  to  us)  has  nobly  and  truly  said  (we 
quote  the  passage  from  dim  memory) :  "  From  cherished  homes 
where  love  doth  reign  by  the  fire  nook,  no  social  chaos  is  born 
and  bred,  no  revolutions  stalk  redly  forth. 
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Thus  only  can  a  safe  passage  be  made  from 
old  to  new.     For  the  world  of  man  is  Passing  of 
emerging  painfully  from  its  iron  age,  o^^the^oi?^ 
and  this  universal  crisis  betokens  the  Era. 
beginnings  of  a  New  Era. 

It  is  not  a  new  Period  we  now  enter.  Not 
even  a  new  Age  with  its  many  Periods.  But  a 
thing  so  lofty  and  deep,  so  great  and 
emental,  so  rich  m  possibilities  of 
evil  and  of  good,  as  to  be  nothing  less,  for  all 
humanity,  children,  women  and  men,  (to  give  them 
precedence  in  harmony  with  world-chivalry),  than 
the  initial  Epoch  of  a  New  Era — an  Era  with 
its  several  and  successive  Ages,  and  each  of  these 
with  its  respective  Periods — one  and  all  inwrapped 
in  the  dark,  enwombed  future. 

Yet  inasmuch  as  the  present  stands  midway 
between  the  future  and  the   past,   we   seem   to 
discern  the  faint  outline  of  that  dark  ns^rand 
and  mighty  womb,  glimpsing  therein  character- 
the   grand   characteristic   of  the   new  ^s^^^f^''"*- 
Era — a  soder  limitation^  a  reverent  finitude,  a  self- 
imposed  proportion,   in   all  its  forms  of  creation , 
whether  political  ambitions  or  mastery  of  nature, 
whether  luxury  of  life  or  aesthetic  productions. 

All  aims  of  individual  or  group  that  fail  to 
obey  this  time-spirit  of  the  new  Era  (from  Em- 
pires to  Incomes)  will  surely  turn  to  dust  and  ashes. 

To  mark  this  important  distinction  between 
policy  immediate  or  near,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
policy    remote  on  the   other,  may  we 
agree  to  call  the  former  two  "  policy  "     °  *  ^" 
and  the  latter  "  polity  "  '^ 
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Deliberately  do  we  sharply  contrast  them  ; 
although  in  reality  they  pass  continuously  and 
insensibly  into  each  other. 

By  "policy"  immediate  and  "policy"  near, 
then,  we  mean  the  decisions  of  existing  political 
leaders  guided  more  or  less  consciously  by  existing 
principles. 

By  "policy  remote,"  or  Polity,  as  we  propose 

now  to  call  it,  we  mean  essentially  neither  decisions 

wox  principles,  but  peoples  themselves  (including,  of 

course,  their  successive  leaders)  under  the  aspect  of 

political  development  of  their  social  aspirations. 

"My   chief  source  of  strength,"  said  Foch, 

"lay  in  sympathetic  understanding,  and  summing 

up  in  my  soul  all  the  aspirations  of  my 

soldiers."     Such  is  the  relation  of  the 

truly  great  statesman  to  the  "  Polity." 

6.  Polity  and  its  Great  Design. 

"  Polity  "  is  the  living  community  itself  viewed 
as  co-operatively  creating,  re-adapting  itself  to, 
The  role  of  ^'^^  gradually  realising  some  Great 
the  contem-  Design  ;  of  which  the  broadest  outlines 
piatives.  alone  can  be  foreseen  at  the  outset  by 
political  thinkers,  representing  the  contemplative 
function  of  the  community  as  political,  limited  yet 
indispensable  to  the  common  weal. 

Every  Polity  has  its  Great  Design  (remind- 
ing us  of  le  grand dessein  of  that  wonderful  French 
contemporary  trio,  Cujas,*  Sully,  and  Henri  IV.) 

*  The  influence  of  this  great  juriconsult,  though  deep  and  wide- 
spread, seems  to  have  been  indirect  rather  than  direct  in  this 
particular  matter. 
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as  one  whose  spirit  is  understandable,  and  ac- 
ceptable by  all  groups  (classes,  parties,  regions, 
nations,  states),  and  therefore  workable,  precisely 
in  the  measure  by  which  they  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  contributing  etements  essential  to  its 
growth,  and  have  actually  made  those  contribu- 
tions. 

Such  contributed  elements  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded— as  too  commonly  in  the  past  but,  happily, 
increasingly  less  in  the  present — in  the  light  of 
"sops"  to  the  factious  and  ignorant,  but  as 
elements  necessary  and  vital  to  the  fashioning  of 
the  Great  Design  and  to  its  gradual  realisatio7i 
for  the  common  weal. 

No  Great  Design  can  be  sound,  and,  there- 
fore, should  not  be  considered  sound, — with  all 
the  terrible  consequences  of  such  an  illusory 
belief, — unless  it  is  evolved  under  conditions  of 
time  and  space  that  allow  of  the  incorporation 
of  all  the  vital  elements  of  every  group  and  region 
that  possess  a  historical  soul. 

There  must  be  "give  and  take,"  substantial 
compromise,  alarming  none,  promising  none  im- 
possible things.  Movement  must  be  Ample  time 
slow,  deliberate  and  patient,  in  respect  tolofn?^^^^ 
of  each  great  step  taken.  Above  all,  policy, 
ample  time  must  be  found  for  all  groups  (capital 
and  labour,  ally  and  enemy,  in  all  their  cardinal 
folk  divisions,  geographical  regions  and  occupa- 
tional activities)  to  consider,  discuss  and  initiate, 
through  their  respective  ixsponsibU  and  repre- 
sentative institutions  and  organs. 

Where  such  institutions  and  organs  are  still 
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lacking  (as  with  vast  numbers  of  the  lower- 
Deliberate  skilled  modern  occupations)  or  mori- 
fmous  afd  to  t)und  (as  With  many  trades-unions),  or 
be  given  to  nascent  (as  with  the  shop-steward 
o^^r£p°o^?  movement)  * — and  in  each  of  the  three 
sibieand  illustrations  zue  7'efer  to  women  even 
tive^rmip"  more  insistently  than  to  the  men — then 
members  time  and   aid   must   be  ojiven   to  the 

amongst  the  -  r  •      ^-^    ^-  j 

inchoate         Creation  ot  new  institutions  and  organs, 

masses.  the    revival    of    the    moribund,    and 

the  furtherance  of  the  nascent. 

Danger  of  Sccrccy  Will  de  fatal  ^  in  this  unpre- 

secrecy.         cedent) y  complex  labour  of  comm.unity 

shaping. 

Under  these  conditions  alone  can  the  Great 
Design  come  into  strong  and  harmonious  being. 

7.   The  Right  Spirit. 

We  have  said  that  even  the  gravest  crises 
may  be  surmounted  by  patient  survey  and  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  leaders — what  more 
precisely  we  mean  by  "leader"  we  shall  deal 
with  shortly — -provided  the  whole  situation  is 
faced  in  the  right  spirit.  Here,  above  all,  the 
spirit  dominant  in  the  beginning  is  the  decisive 
factor.     It  is  the  first  step  that  counts  most. 

What,  then,  do  we  mean  by  the  right  spirit  ? 

*  We  confine  our  illustrations  here  to  the  economically  and 
politically  weaker  of  the  so-called  "labouring"  classes,  as  it  is 
these  that  are  most  commonly  neglected  alike  in  political  phi- 
losophy and  in  political  action. 

f  Above  all  in  questions  of  costings  and  loss  and  profit.  Many 
of  the  most  obstinate  differences  between  employer  and  employee 
would  disappear  with  greater  openness  in  such  matters. 
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Who  has  the  necessary  authority  to  reply  con- 
vincingly ?  None  but  the  Polity  itself,  if  our 
preceding  suggestions  are  valid. 

Here  we  seem  to  be  enmeshed  in  a  vicious 
circle. 

Yet  our  dilemma  is  not  so  desperate  as 
appears. 

We  have  ourselves  already  ventured  to  sug- 
gest some  elements  at  least  that  must  inspire 
the  right  spirit.  The  spirit  of  a  great  under- 
taking that  is  to  cover  the  wide  earth  and 
demands  generations  of  men  and  time  for  its 
beneficent  unfolding  cannot  but  be  itself  highly 
complex  ;  and  even  its  embryonic  beginnings 
will  need  reasonable  time  to  develop,  so  that 
every  citizen  with  any  feeling  of  communitary* 
responsibility,  however  modest,  for  the  common 
weal,  should  be  encouraged  to  express  herf  or 
his  views. 

Many  constituents,  indeed,  must  enter  into 
its  composition  :  many  minds  must  make  their 
contribution :  above  all,  the  "  leaders "  of  the 
community  in  each  of  its  manifold  races,  regions, 
classes  and  functions,  must  have  the  courage  to 
give  expression  to  their  quietly-matured  con- 
victions. 

*  A  word  of  common  weal  with  no  political  bias :  not  to  be 
confused  with  '■'■  comitiunistic?^ 

t  We  ask  pardon  in  advance  for  the  trifling  irritation  our 
occasional  neologisms  or  solecisms  of  this  kind  may  produce  in 
the  reader  (female  or  male).  We  hope  to  be  pardoned — perhaps, 
even  flatteringly  imitated — by  pointing  out  that  we  are  bound  to 
illustrate  faithfully  the  spirit  of  the  synoptical  survey  advocated  ; 
is  it  not  simple  politeness  for  men  to  mention  womankind  first. 
On  the  point  of  euphony  we  submit  the  balance  is  even,  if  regarded 
without  prejudice. 
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By  "  leaders  "  we  do  not  mean  the  recognised 
leaders  only,  but  those  also  who  feel  the  poten- 
tiality of  leadership  in  however  humble  a  field ; 
and  these  again  should  be  found  among  both 
sexes,  all  ages  (young,  mid-aged  and  the  elders), 
and  in  at  least  all  the  great  cardinal  groups  of 
h^nnanity  s  occupations. 

Particularly  do  we  appeal  to  youth  and 
women ;  for  there  is  sfrave  danger  that  the  views 
of  these  may  be  insufficiently,  unrepresentatively, 
or  wrongly  voiced.  Yet  a  spirit  that  ignores 
both  the  young  generation,  and  half  the  human 
race,  or  allots  them  inadequate  representation,  is 
doomed  to  ultimate  failure. 

What,  then,  are  the  cardinal  occupations  of 
mankind  whose  leaders  should  contribute  to  the 
great  design  ? 

8.  The  Great  Cardinal  Occtipations. 

There  are,  primarily,  two  great  divisions  of 
the  confusing  multitude  of  man's  businesses, — the 
temporal  occupations  (or  crafts)  concerned  with 
the  realities  of  life  temporal ;  and  the  spiritual 
occupations  (vocations  or  arts)  concerned  with 
the  ideals  of  life  eternal.  The  crafts  have  price : 
the  arts  are  priceless. 

The    te7nporal  (real,    purchaseable,    saleable, 
secular)  division  embraces  three  broad  groups  : — 
I.  Mechanical  ;  engineering  activities  (ele- 
ments in  all  species  of  manufactures), 
manufactures,  mining  (coal,  diamonds, 
metals,  minerals,  etc.),  terrestrial  build- 
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ing  (domestic,  manufacturing,  com- 
mercial, municipal  and  state),  marine 
building,  activities  of  transportation 
(by  sea,  river,  lake,  rail,  road,  canal, 
or  air,  etc.),  and  so  forth. 
II.  Vital  :  (agricultural,  forestry,  fishery, 
medical,  hygienic,  and  so  forth). 
III.  Social:  (domestic,  institutional,  legal, 
municipal,  national,  state,  and  so 
forth). 

Eacli  of  these  again    has   its  com- 
mercial,*  financial,    scientific  and   ad- 
ministrative types  of  official  servants, 
and  each  also  its  productive  and  con- 
sumptive aspects.! 
The  spiritual  division  (or  vocations)  may  be 
briefly  described  as   embracing  also  three  broad 
groups,  which  we  name  in  an  order   primarily 
corresponding  to  the  three   foregoing   temporal 
groups,  I  to  I,  II  to  II,  III  to  III. 
I.  Artistic.J 
II.  Educational. 
III.  Religious. 

Each,  again,  has  its  numerous  sub-groups  and 
their  respective  official  servants  or  agents ;  and 
again  in  their  consumptive  and  productive  aspects. 

*  As  applied  to  the  "  domestic  "  group  (social)  do  not  men  too 
frequently  forget  that  the  greatest  purchasers  are  women?     See 

also  p.  3o>  §  15- 

t  We  deal  later  with  the  '•'■  distributtve"  aspect,  both  in  its 
narrower  meaning  of  transportation,  and  in  its  widely  difl'crent 
meaning  of  the  relative  share  of  goods  and  services  that  falls  to 
every  regional  unit,  to  every  guild,  and  to  every  member  of  that 
guild  throughout  the  world. 

X  See  Index  for  the  main  artistic  vocations. 
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Later  we  shall  exhibit  each  of  these  in  their 
actually  evolving  forms.  Here  we  deal  only  with 
These  car-  their  basal  roots.  These  primitive* 
dinai,  primi-  cardinal  groups  are  in  perpetual  trans- 
constantiy  formation.  On  the  one  hand  they 
FntoTa^ch  interpenetrate  each  other  :  each  tends 
other  and  to  widen  its  scope  and  generality  by 
fufthTr^from  closer  association  with  the  other  ac- 
each  other,  tivities  under  a  world-wide  impetus  to 
social  solidarity.  On  the  other  hand,  they  grow 
into  isolation  from  each  other,  tending  to  differ 
more  and  more  in  their  method,  function  and 
aim,  by  deepening  specialisation  under  the  in- 
fluence of  world-wide  increase  of  science.  In  the 
erudite  language  of  the  schools  they  are  ever 
simultaneously  integrating  and  differentiating. 

Each  of  these  occupational  and  vocational 
groups  and  sub-groups,  viewing  things  in  the  light 
of  citizens  solicitous  of  the  true  welfare  of  their 
whole  neighbour  hood  \ — district  by  district,  region- 
ally (local  unit  of  town  and  surrounding  country), 
nationally  and  internationally,  and,  further,  in 
respect  of  employers  and  employees  J  alike,  and 

*  We  do  not  regard  either  the  spiritual  vocations  as  arising 
from  the  temporal  occupations,  or  these  from  the  former.  Phi- 
losophically we  accept  the  postulate,  the  primal  standpoint,  that 
the  temporal  group  has  no  significance  without  the  spiritual,  and 
the  spiritual  no  sense  without  the  temporal.  Each  evolves  the 
other,  always  ab  initio. 

f  For  the  meaning  of  "  Who  is  my  Neighbour  f''  see  §  lo, 
p.  17. 

X  This  social  category  is  slowly  undergoing  a  deep  trans- 
formation, the  spirit  of  which  we  deal  with  later.  Here,  as  else- 
where,/<?^//««  lente  is  a  sound  maxim.  The  assumption  of  great 
responsibilities  demands  long  and  arduous  preparation  if  cata- 
strophic and  unpleasant  surprises  are  to  be  avoided.  Reformer? 
should  never  forget :  "  Capax  imperii  nisi  impsrdsset.^'' 
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also  from  the  male  and  female  standpoints, — 
must  be  given  time  and  opportunity  to  consider 
and  formulate  their  characteristic  contributions  to 
the  Great  Design. 

We  may  discover  further  elements  of  "the 
right  spirit "  that  should  guide  us  in  so  desperate 
a  social  situation,  into  which  the  whole  world  has 
now  unhappily  stumbled,  by  considering  the 
problem  for  awhile  by  the  indirect  method  : — 
seeking,  for  the  moment,  not  the  essential  positive 
components  of  that  spirit,  but  those  that  we 
should  deliberately  avoid  as  false. 


9.  Polity   must  avoid  Opportunism  in  its   Great 
Design^ — ''  Aprh  moi  le  deluged 

If  it  wishes  to  avoid  confusion,  repentance, 
and  reaction,  the  polity  will  avoid  the  easy 
opportunism  that  deals  with  each  large  difficulty 
as  a  purely  independent  phenomenon,  isolated 
from  and  irrespective  of  its  broad  general  bearings 
upon  allied  questions.  The  inevitable  issue  of 
such  methods  is  a  quite  unnecessary  series  of 
deeply  irritating  deadlocks. 

Such  difficulties,  we  submit,  should  never  be 
subjected  to  the  fleeting  and  deceptive  mood 
of  the  moment,  nor  even  determined  by  the 
more  permanent  temperament.  There  should  be 
at  the  automatic  disposal  of  the  statesman's  mind 
a  systematic  and  reasonably  comprehensive  syn- 
opsis of  all  the  cardinal  factors  or  categories  of 
statecraft.     Thus  only  can  he  be  humanly  certain 
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that  he  has  not  neglected  the  essential  features 
of  the  situation. 

Nor  need  we  practical  English  people  fear  the 

cloven  hoof  of  the  doctrinaire  in  the  habitual  use 

,.    ,      of  such  a  schematised  table  or  synopsis. 

Synoptical       ,^.  ...  •       i       r  n 

survey  1  here  will  ever  remain  the  tullest  scope 

should  fQj-  Qyj.  individual  and  unique  political 

precede  .  .        ,        ^        ^     . 

synoptical  art  and  experience  in  the  proportionate 
view.  weights    we    allot    to    these    cardinal 

elements,  and  in  the  influence  we  predict  for 
them  in  the  sequel,  when  we  take  our  definitive 
decision  of  the  particular  view  to  be  acted  upon. 

Our  point  here  is  just  this — that  the  practical 
view  we  finally  take  will  be  more  safe  and 
adequate,  more  workable  and  trustworthy,  if 
it  is  reached  after  a  synoptical  survey,  and  so  has 
attained  the  height  and  power  of  a  synoptical 
view.     Let  us  look  before  ive  leap. 

A  simple  example  or  two  may  be  useful. 

lo.  Geographical  Synopsis :  "  Who  are  our  Neigh- 
bours ? "  Complete  Co-citizenship.  The 
Warp  and  Weft  of  Society. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  two  promi- 
nent schools  of  political  doctrine  in  Europe.* 

The  older,  traditional  and  the  more  powerful, 
thinks  in  terms  of  what  we  may  broadly  call 
geographical  conceptions  or  categories.  Such 
categories  are  essential  to  all  sober  statecraft. 
They    are,    indeed,    absolutely   necessary.     Man 

*  We  believe  our  sketch  is  also  substantially  applicable  to 
non-Europsan  thinkers. 
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clearly  depends  on  the  home  in  which  he  Hves. 
This  Home  of  Man,  in  all  its  geographical  ampli- 
tude and  splendour,  embraces  in  a  synoptical 
survey  at  least  the  following  successive  units, 
together  forming  the  great,  vital  Regional*  Series 
OF  Complete  Co-citizenship  : — the  domestic  hearth^ 
the  district  or  township  immediately  containing  it, 
the  7zeighboicring  city,  the  region^  {urban  -j-he 
and  rural)  embracing  each  in  a  more  Regional 
or  less  beneficent  tmity,  the  national  ^^"^^* 
boundaries^  the  still  wider  commonalty  of  the  state  ; 
and,  now  at  much  closer  quarters  than  before,  the 
frontiers  and  the  neighbouring  states  ;  and  each  of 
these  last  again  zuith  its  successive  frontiers^  nations , 
regions,  cities  and  toivnships,  hamlets  and  domestic 
hearths  zintil  the  vast  geographical  circuit  of  social 
solidarity  is  completed. 

These  are  our  neighbours. 

Even  of  this  limited  synoptical  survey, — not  a 
synoptical  view,  be  it  remarked,  until  we  have  de- 
finitively allotted  respective  weights  to  its  several 
elements  in  any  particular  political  problem, — of 
the  purely  geographical  aspects,  how  often  do  we 
envisage  the  real  elements  of  these  respective 
factors,  still  less  automatically  become  compelled 
to  take  them  into  due  and  fair  consideration  :  so 
that  each  part  of  the  picture,  warmly  informed  and 

*  The  context  shows  clearly  when  this  word  REGION,  or  its 
adjectives,  is  used  in  the  wider  generic  sense  (as  here)  and  when 
in  the  narrower  specific  sense  (as  below).  Had  not  the  word 
Parochialism  come  to  have  an  objectionable  significance  (of 
exclusive  narrowness)  we  should  have  liked  to  use  this  word  for 
regionalisna  and  parish  for  region.  The  conventional  contempt 
for  parochialism  too  often  passes  into  indifference  to  a  true  local 
citizenship. 
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inspired  by  our  actual  concrete  experience  of  its 
sense,  function  and  significance,  makes  its  just  and 
characteristic  appeal  to  our  memories,  our  hearts 
and  our  intellects  ? 

These  geographical  categories  are,  it  is  clear, 
absolutely  essential  ;  and,  in  truth,  demand  much 
more  vital,  comprehensive  and  vivid  attention  in 
future  Folk-craft  than  they  have  commonly 
received  in  past  statecraft.  With  its  historical 
traditions,  each  unit  is  of  priceless  value  ;  together 
they  form  the  cells  and  great  organs  of  the  body 
politic.  They  will  ever  retain  their  grandly 
inspiring  energies  and  ever  remain  the  chief  co- 
ordinating natural  categories,  for  they  incor- 
porate in  pregnant  sense  the  Home  and  the 
Family. 

But  they  are  no  longer  sufficient  in  themselves , 
The  forming   but   the    strong    and    subtly 

Regional        twisted  zvarp  of  the   political  web  of 

Series  forms  .  ^  ^ 

the  warp  of      SOCiety. 

society.  ^7g   propose   to    show   later    that 

exaggerated  political  attention  to  isolated  elements 
(worshipped  as  Sovereign)  of  this  great  Regional 
Series,  unbalanced  by  the  equal  needs  of  the  rest, 
by  a  statesmanship  for  many  centuries  pre- 
dominantly 7nale,  has,  repeatedly  and  inevitably, 
led  to  war  without  and  to  strife  within.  And  not 
within  the  geographical  series  only  was  the  balance 
defective  :  such  statesmanship  ignored,  too,  the 
weft  of  society  and  polity. 

What,  then,  is  the  weft  (or  woof)  of 
Polity .? 

We  reply  : — those  specific  functional  activities 
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of  mankind,    called   occupational,    whereby   each 
earns  a  livelihood.    A  famous  philologist 
and  shrewd  social  observer  said  that  the  ZJtionaf " 
steady  entry  of  a  new  group  of  words,  activities 
or  the  vivid  revival  of  an  old  marked  ^gftof^ 
a   distinct   stage    in  the   evolution   of  society, 
political  power. 

So,  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  in  the  case  of  such 
words,  complementary  or  allied,  as  the  unifying, 
co-operative,  synthetic  ideals  of  Regionalism 
(geographical,  regional,  domestic,  co-ordination, 
international,  cosmopolitan,  brotherhood,  sister- 
hood, humanism)  and  the  specialising,  segregating, 
analytic  ideals  of  Occupationalism  (functional, 
vocational,  occupational,  specialism,  guild,  syndi- 
calist, "labour"  and  "capital,"  employer  and 
employee). 

They  inark  great  and  restless  movements  of 
mens  7ninds  that  no  statesman  can  ignoi^e  with 
impunity. 

The  world-combat,  unprecedented  in  sudden 
velocity  of  change,  in  variety  and  intensity  of 
effort,  in  its  destruction  of  ancient  authorities  and 
in  its  amazing  momentum  of  masses,  has  awakened 
sleeping  forces  to  such  energy  that  wisdom  will 
need  all  its  resources  to  guide  into  safety  the 
storm-tossed  ships  of  still  surviving  states. 

II.  Let  us  consider  further,  then,  these  two 
vast  spirits  of  policy  that  increasingly  inspire  the 
times  :  Regionalism  and  Occupationalism  ;  for 
on  their  due  co-operation  under  the  segis  of  sober 
Folk-craft  rests  the  weal  or  woe  of  all  mankind. 
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Of  set  purpose  we  simplify  the  picture.  But 
under  each  word,  regionalisin  and  occupationaliswi, 
we  would  ask  the  reader  to  imagfe  forth  the  facts 
of  the  social  heritage  and  the  orgastic  inheritance 
interpenetrating  both  and  enriching  the  ev^er- 
fiowing  stream  of  culture  and  civilisation. 

The  political  organisation  of  the  great  groups 
of  occupational*  activity  of  man  has  been  so  far 
either  mistrusted,  ignored,  and  mishandled  ;  or 
has  frequently  exerted  its  influence  in  subterranean 
ways  unnecessarily  injurious  both  to  citizenship 
and  to  itself. 

Whether  in  the  form  of  Associations  of 
employers  or  Trade  Unions  of  employees  (each 
of  them,  in  essence,  constituting  fnonoplies,  either 
of  produce  or  of  labour  f),  their  legitimate  political 
function  has  been  so  difficult  to  interpret  in  a 
spirit,  alike  impartial  and  informed,  that  each  has 
inspired  suspicion  in  the  view  of  the  average 
citizen  ;  and  instead  of  adopting  a  sane  policy  of 
regulation,  frank  publicity  and  willing  accordance 
to  them  of  a  just  and  useful  position  in  the  con- 
stitution of  government,  the  impossible  policy  of 
elimination  or  harsh  interference,  has  generally 
been  attempted  by  the  public. 

The  signs  are  clear  and  unmistakable  to  any 
open-eyed  and  impartial  vision  that  the  political 
function  of  occupational  groups  is  now  in  course 
of    becoming    more    equitably   adjusted    to   the 

*  See  Index. 

t  Observe  carefully  that  we  use  the  term  monopoly  to  cover 
guild  restrictions  on  membership  as  well  as  on  raw  material  or 
manufactures.  In  this  wider  sense  the  state  allows  regulated 
monopolies  to  la\\7ers  and  doctors. 
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ancient  political  geographical  units.  We  have, 
indeed,  here  the  political  roots  of  the  Thes-uiid 
"guild  "  or  the  "syndical"  movements.*  and  syndicai 
But,  left  isolatedly  to  itself,  this  rapidly  "^o^en^ents. 
growing  movement  amongst  the  younger  genera- 
tion will  result  in  consequences  as  disastrous  as 
those  that  have  attended  an  age  of  exaggerated 
and  unbalanced  geographical  ideas  (or  cate- 
gories). 

It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  with  clear 
cogency  how  the  tendency  of  an  era  of  imliiizited 
competition  is  towards  the  creation  of  unregulated 
monopolies,  whenever  that  competition  finds  either 
a  world-wide  market  or  peculiarly  favourable  local 
geographical  conditions. 

Society  has  now  grown  so  closely  interwoven 
that  humanity  has  become  increasingly  conscious 
of  the  fact ;  and,  becoming  conscious,  humanity  is 
tinwilling  longer  to  submit  itself  to  the  chaotic 
development  of  irresponsible  and  unregulated  powers, 
whose  secret  influence  so  frequently  makes Jor  discord 
and  exploitation ;  so  rarely  for  the  advaitcement  of 
the  common  weal,  tiere  let  us  pause  a  moment 
to  reflect. 

The  mechanical  world  of  forms  of  energy 
concerns  us  materially :  we  have  directed  our 
attention  successfully  to  the  discovery  of  its  laws 
of  transformation. 

The  organic  world  of  non-human  living  forms 

*  Though  substantially  similar  in  aim,  the  '■'■guild''''  movement 
is  English  in  its  historical  development  and  in  its  more  concrete 
less  systematic  and  logical  nature:  "syndicalism"  is  French, 
more  philosophical,  and,  in  our  opinion,  more  removed  from 
reality,  and  so  far  less  open  to  practical  compromise. 
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concerns  us  vitally ;  here,  too,  though  with  less 
success,  we  have  discovered  laws  of  growth. 

The  social  world  of  /mman  forms  concerns  us 
most  intimately  of  all :  so  difficult,  in  truth,  is  it 
Human  here  to  obtain  a  view  independ  ent  of 

^^rtot^^  all  parties  yet  sympathetic  thereto — a 
nature.  view  at   once  humane,   impartial   and 

informed — that  it  is  rarely  we  succeed  in  regard- 
ing this  world  also  as  a  part  of  the  natural  world. 
Yet  this,  Ike  human  world,  is  also  subject,  equally 
with  the  other  two  (the  mechanical  and  the 
organic),  to  those  logical  seqiicttces  that  the  scien- 
tific mind  ^rcognises  as  Natural  Law.  Until 
we  attain  this  clear  and  just  attitude — though,  to 
be  sure,  for  higher  and  spiritual  purposes  in  the 
end  we  must  also  transcend  it — we  become  re- 
peatedly lost  in  the  quicksands  of  confusion  and 
ignorance. 

In  view  of  subsequent  application  (§41),  we  would 
briefly  recall  to  the  reader's  attention  the  method  of 
science  as  consisting  essentially  in  a  creative  union  of 
fact  and  hypothesis*  Fact  is  the  historical  body  of 
every  science  :  hypothesis  is  its  prophetic  soul  creating 
by  imaginative  art  an  otherivise  blind  world  of  multi- 
tudinoiis  chaos  into  definiteness,  system,  theme  and 
order.  In  the  successive  masterly  hands  of  Aristotle, 
St.  Augustine,  St,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Machiavel,  Gro- 
tius,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Vico,  Montesquieu, 
Rousseau,f    Hume,   Kant,    Hegel,   and    Comte — to 

*  Or  "myth,"  see  "Janus  and  Vesta,"  pp.  17-20;  also  Chap. 
XIII.,  "The  Dominion  of  Dreams." 

f  Our  countrymen  do  not  seem  to  have  yet  adequately  ap- 
praised Rousseau  as  a  scieiitijic  political  thinker.  For  the  first 
collection  of  his  political  writings  in  one  body,  see  C.  E.  Vaughan, 
"  The  Political  Writings  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  "  (Cambridge 
University  Press,  19 15),  2  vols. 
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cite  a  round  dozen  only  of  the  foremost  political 
philosophers  of  Western  culture — the  master  jiatiirat 
science  of  politics  has  both  mightily  influenced  the 
course  of  evolution  of  the  other  natural  sciences  and 
itself  in  turn  been  equally  influenced  by  these.  So 
will  it  ever  be :  for  man  is  himself  an  energising 
machine,  a  functioning  organism,  and  an  economic 
humanism — the  three  cardinal  facts  of  political 
science. 

Therefore  we  plead  strongly  for  a  renewal  of 
the  ancient  custom,  namely,  the  classification  of 
politics   under  the   category  of  a  true  Politics  a 
nahiral  science  v^h&r&m  the  specifically  tmenatura/ 

J  ,  ^1^1  science  (or  a 

munan  phenomena  are  contemplated  as  science  of 
natural  objects  subject  to  laws  as  un-  nature), 
changeable,  and  therefore  as  uiilisable  (if  we  will 
but  bend  our  patient  attention  to  the  inquiry)  as 
the  mechanical  and  biological  phenomena  of  that 
natural  creature  we  know  as  Man.  Is  it  seriously 
contended  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  mode 
of  working  of  the  permanent,  indestructible  ele- 
ments of  htiman  nature  ? 

"It  would  be  a  grave  error  to  suppose  that  the 
subjection  of  social  phenomena  to  natural  laws  affords 
any  encouragement  to  a  spirit  of  fatalistic  quietism. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  existence  of  such  laws  that 
is  the  necessary  basis  of  all  systematic  action  for  the 
improvement  either  of  our  condition  or  of  our  nature, 
as  may  be  seen  by  considering  the  parallel  case  of 
hygienic  and  therapeutic  agencies."  * 

It   is  high    time    that    political    thought   re- 
asserted its  historical  and  inalienable  title  to  the 

*  J.  K.  Ingram,  "A  History  of  Political  Economy":  Adam 
&  Charles  Black,  1^88,  p.  197,  fn. 
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name  of  "  Science."  Modern  physical  science 
itself  received  its  impulse  from  political  science. 
This  great  debt  must  now  be  repaid.^ 

Regarded  thus  with  steady  persistence,  most 
things  poHtical  lose  gradually  but  surely  the  bias 
Political  ^^^^  prejudice  we  are  wont  blindly  to 
science  is       attach  to  them,  confusinsf  fact  with  use 

one  of  the  i  •  •    ^       i      •  ^  •  r 

natural  and  motive,  mtroducmg  categories  of 

sciences.  good  and  evil,  in  domains  of  thought 
where  none  snck  exist.  Thus,  as  a  natural  fact 
a  monopoly  (a  form  of  social  organisation)  is  in 
itself  neither  good  nor  evil ;  its  growth  is  a 
natural  phenomenon  to  be  scientifically  studied. 
That  being  accomplished,  of  course  the  further 
The  ethical  question  arises  (a  question  of  ethics)  in 
dSerent*  '  ^^^^  particular  c2iSQ,  Is  such  and  such 
question.  a  particular  form  of  it  beneficial  to 
society,  or  infurious ;  and  if  injurious  can  it  be 
made  beneficial  by  proper  regulation?  The  two 
sets  of  inquiries  are  distinct  fields  of  study :  the 
study  of  "  monopolies  "  is,  precisely  as  much  as 
the  hiving  of  bees,  a  part  of  natural  science :  the 
moral  consequences  of  particular  forms  of  it  in 
given  conditions  is  a  part  of  the  spiritual  study 
known  as  ethics. 


12.   The  Cardinal  Political  Problem. 

The  cardinal  problem  confronting  mankind  is 
to  weave  the  new  weft   of  the  sane   elements  of 

*  See  F.  de  Sanctis  "Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana"  (Milano, 
Fratelli  Treves,  1917,  Vol.  I.  pp.  360,  etc.).  The  famous  Italian 
critic  shows  clearly  the  debt  owed  by  Galileo  and  renascence 
natural  science  to  ]\Iachiavel  and  other  political  thinkers  preceding. 
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ocaipationalism  into  the  old  warp  0/  geographical 
politics  (regionalism),  together  to  form  an  urgently 
needed  and  essejitial  element  of  the  Great  Design 
of  the  coming  Polity. 

Such  is  the  central  pith  of  the  new  folk-craft. 

To  this  end,  desirable  for  each  and  every  one, 
these  political  categories — and  by  these  we  mean 
always  ideas  dominant  or  about  to  be-  Histoiicai 
come  dominant— should  be  fostered  in  ?Xp^j!"'^ 
the   folk-craftsman's   (widest   form    of  sable. 
statesman  or  states  woman)  mind  and  used  by  him 
in  their  historical  settiiig. 

We  have  introduced  the  problem  here,  partly 
to  prepare  the  reader  for  its  further  consideration 
later :  but  mainly  to  serve  as  illustration  of  our 
point  as  to  the  urgent  need  of  a  synopsis  of  the 
essential  categories  of  any  great  political  diffi- 
culty, whatever  may  be  the  view  we  finally  select 
as  to  their  relative  importance. 

Oiily  thus  do  we  gain  a  scientific  view  of  the 
whole  problem. 

This,  the  conventional  syndicalist  has  in  the 
main  failed  in  the  past  to  do  ;  but  there  is  in- 
creasing evidence  that  the  leading  spirits  are  now 
making  substantial  study  of  the  medieval  "  gilds," 
not  in  isolation,  but  as  an  essential  part  of  world- 
wide medieval  society  in  its  economic  and  political 
aspects.* 

*  The  remarkable  introduction  to  his  translation  of  a  volume 
of  Gierke's  "  Political  Theories  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  with  the  text 
itself,  by  that  genius  in  political  thought,  the  late  Professor  F.  W. 
Maitland  (Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England  at  Cam- 
bridge), deserves  the  widest  study,  despite  its  obvious  defects. 
(Cambridge:    the    University   Press,    1900).      The    introduction 
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The  striking  and  significant  relation  of  these 
twin  political  categories  lies  here.  The  occupa- 
tional relation  links  together  certain  great  interests 
conwioji  to  a  group  of  77ien  wherever  their  home 
7nay  be.  It  is  a  factor  of  social  solidarity  in  a 
sense  complementary  to  that  of  the  geographical. 
Hence  we  call  one  the  warp,  the  other  the  wefty  of 
human  solidarity. 

If  the  geographical  elements  form  the  cells 
and  great  organs  of  the  body  politic,  the  occupa- 
tional functions  may  be  instructively  likened  to 
the  great  networks  of  nerves  and  blood-vessels 
connecting  the  former  together. 

Each  political  category  has  its  dangers  alone 
and  in  isolation  from  the  other.  If  the  o-eosfra- 
phical  tends,  unbalanced,  to  the  despotism  of  the 
Hobbesian,  cynical  State-absolute  in  its  sovereign 
claims,  as  the  inevitably  and  naturally  evolved 
protector  of  the  citizen  against  the  aggression  of 
other  equally  absolute  Sovereign-states ;  so  may 
the  syndicalised  world-group  of  any  allied  set  of 
occupations  (as  of  finance  or  of  shipping), — and 
this  the  more  perilously  if  the  syndicate  embrace 
(as  it  assuredly  will)  both  employees'  and  em- 
ployers' representatives — become  a  menace  to  the 
citizen  as  co?isumer,  if  it  fails  to  be  properly  and 
harmoniously  incorporated  and   woven  into  the 

alone  (some  45  pages)  would,  in  these  burning  political  times, 
amply  repay  republication,  as  a  pamphlet.  It  has  been  sug- 
gestively and  truly  remarked  that  medieval  polity,  in  one  or  other 
of  its  wonderfully  numerous  practical  experiments  or  experiences, 
exhibits  the  seed  of  almost  every  subsequent  European  social 
movement.  We  may  safely  anticipate  a  deeper  study  of  medieval 
polity  in  the  world's  leading  universities. 
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historical  Regional  Series  in  all  its  several  units 
(family,*  district,  city,  region,  nation,  state,  and 
a  future  international  world-commonweal). 

13.  Medieval  Hanseatic  League^  and  Modern 
Whitley  Industrial  Councils  :  a  Historical 
Warnins", 

The  history  of  the  old  Hanseatic  League,! 
essentially  a  syndicalised  herring  groups  in  its 
dominant  period  substantially  cutting  across, 
instead  of  harmoniously  interwoven  with,  the 
geographical  or  regional  units,  is  a  sufficiently 
instructive  example  of  the  ultimate  tyrannical 
dominance  of  relatively  isolated  occupational 
groups  (or  guilds). 

Mutatis  mutandis^  similar  critical  observations 
apply  to  the  now  rapidly  evolving  Industrial 
Councils  (dealing  with  productive  industries),  as 
constituted  on  the  lines  of  the  famous  Whitley 
Report.  Necessary  and  valuable  as  they  are, 
these  are  as  yet  too  isolated  from  the  geographical 
units,  and  altogether  insufficiently  representative 
of  the  citizen  as  consumer.      It    will    be    readily 

*  We  would  urge  the  strong  desirability,  or  let  us  say  the 
political  necessity  of  an  historical  interpretation  of  industry  and 
life.  All  occupations  spring  from,  and  ultimately  return  to,  do^ 
mesticity :  the  primal  workshop  is  the  home,  and  all  derived 
workshops  act  upon  and  react  to  this  abiding  reality.  Second  in 
import  to  the  home  alone  is  the  worksJwp  (^or,  more  broadly,  the 
work-place,  whether  in  factory,  field,  or  what  not). 

t  The  external  cause  of  its  final  decay  was  the  migration  of 
the  herring  from  Baltic  to  North  Sea,  whereupon  the  Dutch  and 
English  rose  into  power.  See  that  very  interesting  work,  "The 
Herring:  its  effect  on  the  History  of  Britain,"  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Michael  Samuel. 
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gathered  from  our  whole  thesis  by  an  attentive 
reader  how  we  propose  their  further  evolution 
should  be  regulated  in  the  general  interests  of 
citizenship. 


14..  A  Simple  but  Neglected  Pair  of  yoint  Po- 
litical Categories  : — (a)  Jlfa^z  and  Woman  ; 
(b)  East  and  West. 

(a)  Consider  the  simple  and  complementary 
ideas  of  man  and  woman* 

So  fixed  has  become  the  custom  of  perhaps 
the  generality  of  our  political  leaders  and  officials 
of  automatically  regarding  the  male  alone  as  the 
chief  person  essentially  Interested  in  policy,  that 
it  is  only  under  the  compulsory  stimulus  of 
criticism  that  he  can  remember  that  women  form 
Woman  and  ^^^^  greater — and  some  would  add  the 
man.  more  sensible  half- — of  the  citizens.    And 

yet  in  any  and  every  Commission,  for  example, 
concerned  with  the  interests  of  the  general  citizen^ 
it  ought  to  be  an  automatic  habit  for  the  really 
representative  states7nan,  whether  elected  or  officia.1, 
to  provide  for  the  adequate  interests  of  woman  by 
a  fair  representation  of  women  on  that  Commission. 
Such  an  automatic  and  compelling  instinct  can 
only  develop  Into  fullness  by  training  the  mind  to 
view  all  essential  categories  as  systematically, 
patiently  and  thoroughly  as  a  good  indexer 
searches  his  schedules  and  pigeon-holes. 

*  Compare  Alfred  Corner  :  "  The  End  of  Male  Ascendancy  " 
(London :  The  Peto  Publishing  Company,  2  and  4,  Tudor  Street, 
E.C,  1917),  an  illuminating  essay  by  a  business  man. 
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15.   Counsel  must  precede  CotmciL 

Observe  that  we  are  not  here  advocating  any 
particular  party  view.  We  are  pleading  for 
something  that  should  be  common  to  all  party 
views — a  scientific  stirvey  of  the  inner  mental 
instrtmunts  upon  which  alone  can  be  subsequently 
based  that  scientifiic  survey,  penetrant  and  compre- 
hensive, of  the  outzvardly  existing  circumstances  : 
resulting  together  in  that  scientifically  based 
Counsel  that  should  ever  precede  the  executive 
Council. 

The  prevalent  English  confusion  between  the 
respective  functions  and  sphere  of  the  Counsellor 
and  those  of  the  Councillor,  whether  in  the 
individual  or  the  group,  is  a  potent  cause  of 
injurious,  or  even  dangerous,  extremes  of  policy, 
resulting  in  hasty  decision  or  dilatory  action,  in 
unnecessary  and  avoidable  friction  and  waste, 
and  in  sudden  and  wide  swings  of  the  political 
pendulum. 

Try  by  this  test  (application  of  the  simple 
ideas  or  categories  of  male  and  female)  the  com- 
position of  the  Coal  Commission. 

JVot  a  single  woman  was  placed  upon  it  I  ^^ 

*  A  strange  oversight  repeated  in  the  recently  appointed  Com- 
mission on  prices,  partly  due,  it  would  seem,  in  the  case  of  the 
Coal  Commission,  to  the  demands  of  urgency  and  the  necessity 
of  conciliating  the  miners  in  their  request  for  half  the  total  repre- 
sentation. It  is,  however,  a  precedent  that  should  not  be  repeated  : 
half  is  too  great  a  proportion.  That  employers  and  employees 
(in  mining)  to<^ether,  in  equal  numbers,  should  nominate  half  the 
members,  would  seem  to  be  a  fairer  proportion.  Further,  we 
would  urge  the  strong  desirability  of  placing  upon  all  such  com- 
missions ut  least  two  representatives  (male  and  female)  of  scientific 
students  of  the  subject  in  question  who  belong  to  no  party.    These 
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At  first  it  may  be  thought  this  is  surely  a 
mans  affair  alone.  But  the  scientific  principle 
for  which  we  plead  would  insist  that  we  give 
just  a  little  reflection  to  the  point  before  deciding 
that  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  female 
interest  is  zero!  Two  considerations  should, 
indeed,  give  us  pause,  once  we  have  succeeded 
in  bringing  our  cardinal  pair  of  categories  ("male 
and  female ")  into  a  vision  of  the  eye  of  the 
mind  that  is  scientific  because  it  is  objective  and 
full,  impartial  and  systematic,  clear  and  verifiable. 

These  two  considerations  are  : 

1.  The  wife  of  the  miner  would  seem  to  be  the 
best  judge  of  the  social  effect  of  present  condition?^ 
of  mining  upon  the  miner's  home  and  the  children. 

2.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  general  citizen  as 
consume?'  (a  cardinal  standpoint  insufficiently  realised 
in  the  composition  of  the  Commission  in  respect 
of  the  male  as  well  as  the  female),  are  we  not  sub- 
stantially correct  in  holding  That  the  consumption  of 
coal  by  the  combined  housewives  of  the  land  must 
be  07ie  of  the  largest  items  in  the  total  internal  coal- 
bill,  if  not  the  largest  ? 

(b)  East  and  West. 

Equally  prejudicial  to  the  establishment  of 
an  era  of  world-peacedom  has  been  the  neglect 
(or  even  a  contemptuous  indifference  thereto)  by 
Western  statecraft  of  Eastern  culture  ;  and  con- 
versely, by  Eastern  statecraft  of  Western  *  culture. 
A  scientific  and  synoptical  survey  would  auto- 
would  be  difficult  to  find  at  first,  but  the  provision  of  a  steady  field 
of  opportunity  would  rapidly  evolve  the  required  union  of  im- 
partiality and  expertness. 

*  See  "Janus  and  Vesta,"  pp.  17-20,  etc. 
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matically  employ  these  complementary  categories, 
whether  the  field  be  the  history  of  politics  or  the 
feeding  of  the  famishing. 

These  two  examples  must  for  the  present 
suffice  to  exhibit  the  injustice  and  danger  of 
ignoring  a  synoptical  survey  of  essential  political 
categories,  with  the  inevitable  effect  of  treating 
great  social  and  national  problems  in  isolated, 
watertight,  and  so  ever-warring,  jealous  compart- 
ments. Such  synoptical  surveys,  we  urge,  should 
ever  precede  large  practical  decisions. 

16.  Biological  Science  and  Polity, 

We  return  to  the  problem  of  the  harmonisation 
of  the  renascent  guild  ideals  and  ideas  with  the 
prevalent  geographical  ideals  and  ideas. 

Here  we  must  ask  the  patience  of  the  reader 
while  we  explore  a  little  more  carefully  the  car- 
dinal, historical  elements  in  the  science  - 

-       '  T  r         1  •  Some  ira- 

ot  government.     Let  us,  tor  this  pur-  portant 
pose,  retrace  our  steps   and   examine  JomlepSons 
for  a  moment   certain    medieval  con-  of  govem- 
ceptions  of  statecraft.  *°*^®" 

In  using  the  word  "  medieval "  we  are  thinking 
of  European  Society  in  the  main ;  but  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  then  contempora- 
neous civilised  world  from  East  through  mid- 
and-near  East  to  West  was  moved  by  a  similar 
spirit,  despite  all  the  great  differences  obtaining.* 

*  The  ancient  philosophical  postulate  of  the  consciousness  of 
the  common  Earth  mother  (particularly  strong  and  vivid  in 
Hellenic  thought)  shows  signs  of  returning  to  modern  scientific 
thought.    On  such  a  postulate  the  vast  and  slowly  changing  Earth 
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In  medieval  jurisprudence  there  grew  up  a 
system  of  political  thought  whose  usefulness 
in  the  way  of  positive  suggestion,  and  warnings 
of  what  to  avoid,  are  only  now  beginning 
gradually  to  be  appreciated  by  our  modern 
political  thinkers.* 

This  governmental  contribution  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  itself  a  highly  complex  synthesis  of  the 
whole  science  of  the  time.  It  embraced  not  merely 
what  we  now  know  and  think  of  as  legal  or  judicial 
learning  ;  it  also  fed  richly  on  all  the  other  existing 
sciences.  Amono^st  the  latter  was  the  o^reat  con- 
tribution  of  Arabic  and  other  Semitic  thought ;  and 
of  this  the  organic  scieiice  of  philosophic  medicine 
zvas  an  extremely  important  part. 

Now  the  chief  concern  of  the  then  prevalent 
medicine  was  the  united  health  of  the  body  and 
the  mind  (soul).  The  body  and  soul  of  man  were 
conceived  as  microcosms  of  the  great  universe 
(or  macrocosm) ;  and  analogies  were  freely  drawn 
therefrom  in  governmental  science  and  art. 

Hence  there  gradually  grew  up  the  conviction 
of  an  intimate  analogy  between  jurisprudence 
(and  other  political  thought)  and  the  medical 
science  and  art.  The  units  of  government  were 
imaged  as  organs  of  the  body  corporate  ;  and  the 

consciousness  would  thus  be  regarded  as  flowing  into  and  in- 
carnating itself  in  Man,  body  and  mind,  as  natural  earth  creature. 
There  would  be  individual  and  regional  differences,  but  a  common 
world  substratum  rising  and  falling  (as  the  tides)  in  world  crises 
(as  now).  Compare  Index  ;  (the  postulate  of  the  Conservation 
of  Consciousness).     Here,  too,  is  a  basis  for  immortality. 

*  See  here,  again,  Maitland's  work  cited  on  p.  25.  Two  English 
publicists  made  grand  contributions  to  the  medieval  science  of 
government — John  of  Salisbury  and  William  of  Occam. 
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complexity,  as  then  understood,  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  whole  body  had  its  analogies  in  state- 
craft.* Hence  an  immense  and  continuous  series 
of  researches  respecting  the  development  of  legal 
"  corporations''  and  the  perplexing  problems 
respecting  the  nature  of  their  ''personality "  : 
problems  that,  in  a  new  setting,  once  again  are  con- 
fronting the  world. 

A  similar  instinctive  belief  in  an  analogy 
between  the  construction  of  the  body  individual 
and  the  body  corporate  had  also  inspired  Greek 
and  Roman  thought.  It  was  also  fundamental  to 
the  governmental  thought  of  the  Near  East,  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  Far  East. 

Several  distinct  streams  of  philosophy  thus 
united  in  medieval  jurisprudence, — extending  the 
scope  of  this  word  to  its  original  illuminating,  and 
full  significance  oi  governmental  foresight. 

It  is  true  that  this  analogy  led  into  fanciful 
tracts  of  speculation  in  the  hands  of  thinkers 
whose  capacity  for  subtlety  was  not  balanced  by 
the  complementary  art  of  sound  judgment  of  the 
li^nitations  of  human  nature.  Despite,  however, 
these  wanderings  into  wearisome  minutiae,  the 
whole  medieval  theory  of  legal  corporations  and 
personality  promises  to  give  new  life,  sanely  used, 
to  modern  political  Folkcraft  (again  gently  in- 
sisting, if  our  thesis  is  to  be  fairly  grasped,  upon 
our  usage  of  this  word  "  folkcraft "  as  covering 

*  Nor  were  the  reactions  upon  science  itself  lacking.  The 
intimate  relations  between  the  master-science  of  government  and 
the  other  natural  sciences  are  imperfectly  recognised  by  our 
modern  science.  See  De  Sanctis,  footnote,  p.  24;  also  "Janus 
and  Vesta,"  Chap.  IV.  and  Chap.  XI. 

D 
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polity,  or  the  whole  yb//§  as  politically  thinking  and 
acting  arid  sharing  in  the  evolution  of  government^ 
Perhaps  the  most  important  element  of  the 
application  thus  suggested  of  what  we  may  term 
the  present  dawning  ;2^(7-;;2^^/^<a;/ political  thought, 
is  for  us,  at  the  present  stage  of  the  world's 
history,  its  well-grounded  inspiration  that  bio- 
logical science  (the  science  of  body)  and  psycho- 
logical science  (its  mental  correlative)  *  can  give 
to  folkcraft  invaluable  reinforcement  and  aid  on 
its  reconstructive  and  recreative  sides. 


17.  Sound  Organisation  is  Rooted  in  Life 

Concepts. 

So  vitally  important  do  we  hold  this  idea  that 
we  stay  at  the  risk  of  some  excess  of  iteration,  a 
little  longer  upon  its  elaboration. 

When  a  period  of  terrible  crisis  comes  in  our 
affairs,  whether  private  or  public,  we  are  tempted 
to  regard  things  as  having  fallen  into  absolute 
chaos.  Yet  pessimism  is  as  unfounded  as  would 
be  optimism  in  such  circumstances.  Do  we  not 
too  often  forget  that  the  world  of  humanity  is  a 
vast  and  ancient  organism,  with  a  mighty  and 
everlasting  life  ;  and  that  even  when  things  seem 
worse  we  may,  at  the  lowest,  say  of  it  that  it  is  by 
no  means  all  evil,  but,  like  the  curate's  ^^^,  still 
good  in  parts  ? 

*  We  reserve  for  a  further  essay  the  elaboration  of  "psy- 
chology "  as  the  subjective  science  of  man  itatm-al,  qua  mechanical, 
organic  and  human.  Modern  experimental  psychology  has  so  far 
confined  itself  to  the  simplest  and  first  of  these  three  psychological 
fields  (the  mechanical). 
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It  is  from  the  good  parts, — and  those  are 
much  ampler  than  surface  thought  has  sight  of, — 
that  we  have  the  opportunity  of  gradually  making 
good  the  rest  of  it.  There  is  in  the  language  a 
word  admirably  serviceable  in  the  i^.^^^teness 
present  straits — inchoate,  Letussharply  ofthepresent 
distinguish  it  from  chaos.*  Thus  the  Position, 
human  embryo  is  an  inchoate  being,  holding 
within  itself  the  potentiality  of  ordered  and 
healthy  development,  or  of  disordered  and  diseased 
futurity. 

"  Inchoateness  "  thus  embraces  the  ideas  both 
of  chaos  and  of  order. 

We  suggest  that  the  present  world  crisis  is  a 
thing  inchoate^  wherefrom  it  is  open  to  all  men, 
honestly  co-operating,  to  fashion  a  permanent 
progressive   order   or   regressive    disorder.       In 

*  We  should  like  to  draw  serious  attention  in  this  connection 
to  the  following  remarkable  extension  to  social  phenomena,  sug- 
gested by  the  late  J.  B.  Stallo  (''Concepts  of  Modern  Physics," 
3rd  edition,  1890,  p.  290),  of  a  well-known  physical  principle  due 
to  Laplace,  "  Mecanique  Cdleste,"  pt.  i.  bk.  ii.  chap.  vii.  ("  Des 
inegalites  si^culaires  des  mouvements  celestes")  (first  published  in 
the  Joii7'nal  de  PEcole  Polyiechmque,  1798).  For  our  present 
purpose  we  generalise  it  still  further  :— There  is,  in  every  finite 
part  of  the  world,  an  inborn  bias  from  irregularity  to  regu- 
larity, a  natural  bent  from  disorder  to  order,  an  inherent  tendency 
from  Chaos  to  Cosmos  ;  and  this  tendency  is  the  simple  and  direct 
consequence  of  the  relativity  of  all  for?ns  of  reality  {material^ 
organic  and  human) — of  the  fact  that  each  finite  whole  is  always 
a  part  of  a  still  greater  whole — in  short,  that  the  finite  exists  only 
on  an  ever-receding  background  of  infinitude.  Hence  the  limits 
set  to  all  ambition  (national  or  individual)  :  for  securus  judicat 
orbis  terrarum.  Here  is  no  contradiction  between  freedom  and 
fate ;  for  the  finite  but  tmassignable  limitation  set  gives  scope  to 
great  but  determinate  human  power,  while  simultaneously  pro- 
viding bounds  against  its  indefinite  extension.  The  old  theo- 
logians called  this  learned  modern  discovery  by  the  simple  name 
of  Providence  ! 
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what  way  then  can  biological  science  further  assist 
us  in  this  matter  ? 

Elsewhere  *  we  have  attempted  to  show  the 
dependence  of  government  upon  the  sciences  of 
sociology,  biology,  and  mechanology,  as  the 
cardinal  natural  sciences  or  studies  of  mankind 
dealing  respectively  with  the  soul  of  the  folk  in 
administratmi,  the  soul  of  things  corporate  and 
organised  (cell,  organ  and  so  forth)  in  organisation, 
and  the  soul  of  things  mechanical  in  th.Qmachinery 
of  government. 

It  is  to  the  central  of  these  three  cardinal 
ideas,  namely  the  organisation  of  governmient, 
that  we  desire  at  the  moment  to  direct  patient, 
unbiased  and  serious  attention.  The  pith  of 
organisation  is  the  science  of  life  itself,  which 
for  this  purpose  might  be  conveniently  called 
organology. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought  to  be  a  merely  fanciful 
analogy  that  we  here  draw  between  that  species 
of  organisation  required  in  the  science  and  art  of 
government  and  the  all-embracing  idea  of  organi- 
sation reigning  in  everlasting  security  in  the  soul 
of  the  biological  expert  by  which  alone  he  is 
enabled  to  see,  touch,  feel,  hear  and  experiment 
with  nature  around  him  and  within  him,  and 
thereafter  interpret  for  us  so  luminously  its  inmost 
organisation  in  all  the  intricacy  and  splendour  of 
a  unity  in  variety  of  germ,  tissue,  cell,  organ  and 
body.  The  wonderfully  rich  and  complex  categories 
of  modern  biological  science  are  at  this  moment  eager 

*  See  "  Janus  and  Vesta,"  Chap.  IV.,  also  197-203  (Chatto  & 
Windus,  1916). 
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and  ready  and  able  to  provide  the  profoundest  in" 
spiration  for  political  thought. 


1 8.  Rise  of  Medico- Political  Guild. 

Reflect  a  brief  moment  upon  this  fact  that  the 
whole  medical  profession  of  this  country,  in  all 
its  various  groups  of  professional  associations 
or  sub-guilds  (private,  municipal,  state),  is  now  in 
process  of  organising  itself  into  a  vast  unified 
guild  of  a  medico-political  kind,  which  later 
will  embrace  the  entire  world.  And  why? 
Because  it  has  become  convinced  that  the  whole 
hygiene  of  the  folk  requires  its  utmost  and  care- 
ful consideration  in  all  its  aspects.  It  is  deter- 
mined to  be  adequately  represented  in  the  government 
of  the  country.  It  feels  instinctively  the  spirit  of 
the  new  order  of  the  coming  era.  Deeply 
educated  as  it  is  in  the  profoundest  evolutionary 
ideas,  it  is  resolute  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new 
environment  ;  and,  still  more  significantly  in 
harmony  with  the  supreme  responsibility  of  man 
for  nature  (dwell,  dear  reader,  a  moment  or  two 
on  this  idea,  especially  if  you  are  too  commonly 
wont  to  feel  the  other  aspect  only — the  dominion 
of  nature  over  man),  it  is  also  resolute  to  re-adapt 
nature  to  man  by  fullest  utilisation  of  the  famous 
Baconian  maxim. 

It  is  illuminatinof  to  note  that  the  first  o-reat 
social  group  to  attempt  its  national  organisation 
thus  as  a  whole  (Labour  has  done  it  only  in  parts) 
is  the    most   highly  organised    of  the   biological 
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group  of  occupations.*  The  ultimate  effect  of 
this  coming  new  guild  upon  political  evolution 
will  surely  be  penetrating,  rich  and  profound. 

T/ie  world  Jias  outgrown  many  of  its  old  organs. 
Much  of  its  ancient  tissue  has  decayed.  Neiv  tissues 
and  organs  must,  at  pei'il  of  temporary  dissohdion 
of  a  great  part  of  the  body  politic ,  be  steadily  created 
from  already  existing gerjns  to  serve  the  new  pulsing 
life  of  the  coming  era.  A  transcendent  union, 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  folkcraft,  of  the 
grandest  simplicity  and  the  subtlest  complexity 
must  inspire  the  growth  and  evolution  of  future 
governmental  organisations.  Liberty  of  develop- 
ment and  standard  of  social  organisation  increase 
and  decrease  together.  The  liberty  of  the  "  simple 
savage  "  is  pure  illusion  :  there  is  no  greater  slave 
to  nature. 


19.  Administration,   Organisation  and 
Machinery. 

Greatly  as  we  have  stressed  this  idea  of 
oroanisation  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that,  however  important  in  itself,  it  is,  after  all, 
only  the  central  one  of  the  three  cardinal  ideas  of 
all  temporal  government.     It  would  be  a  grave 

*  It  is  a  pregnant  and  arresting  fact  that  the  statesman 
(Clemenceau)  to  whom  France  finally  turned  in  her  hour  of 
supreme  trial  is  himself  a  doctor,  and  the  descendant  of  a  long 
line  of  doctors  :  his  birthplace  for  centuries  has  been  the  seat 
of  famous  medical  lore,  whence  emanated  several  doctors  of 
European  fame.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  so  powerful 
a  genius  as  Clemenceau  (see  his  "  Le  Grand  Pan  ")  over-empha- 
sises the  competitive  aspect  of  Nature — a  hazardous  extreme  for 
a  statesman. 
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blunder  to  hold  that  ultimate  safety  lies  with  the 
evolution  of  any  single  system  of  ideas,  much  less 
therefore  with  one  single  principle,  even  that  of 
*'  organisation^ 

We  have  referred  just  now  to  the  existence  of 
three   cardinal    ideas   of  the   natural   science   of 
government.     We  derive  these  ideas  j^g^f^.^^ 
firstly  from  the  fact  that  man,   deing  cardinal 
himself  a  machine  co7isuming  and  trans-  'government 
form,ins^  energy,  must,  in  the  sphere  of  based  upon 
government,    ever   keep   m    view   the  of  man  as  a 
corresponding    objectification    of    this  natural  crea- 

-  Til  ^     ^       ture  subject 

fact.     In  other  words  government,  to  to  scientific 
be  effective,  must  develop   its    appro-  {«'<' '''  ^^f 
priate    system    of    elastic    machi7iery.  of  matter, 
The    statesman     must     therefore     be  gj^,""'' 
familiar  with  physical  science  (mechan- 
ology).* 

But  man  is  not  a  machine,  not  even  an 
energising  machine,  merely.  He  is  also  en- 
dowed with  the  spirit  of  life :  he  is  an  organic 
being.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  that  government,  to  function 
properly,  must  also  have  and  develop  its  appro- 
priate hierarchy  (stably  evolving  not  petrified  and 

*  To  use  an  old  word  to  embrace  the  fundamental  principles 
of  all  the  physical  sciences  (mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  etc.)- 
Modern  "  experimental  psychology  "  is  the  subjective  mechanology 
of  man  as  a  natural  object.  The  insidious  obsession  that  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  mechanology  may  exercise  over  the  political 
mind  may  be  seen  in  the  too  common  tendency  to  regard  stability 
as  necessarily  statical.  In  reality,  dyjiamical  stability  (as  of  a  top 
spinning,  or  of  a  good  skater,  or  of  the  vast  globe  itself)  is  the 
generic  type  of  which  the  statical  is  but  a  species.  This  simple 
mechanical  fact  elucidates  much. 
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arrested)  of  organic  elements ;  in  a  word  govern- 
ment involves  progressive  oj^ganisation.  The 
statesman  must  therefore  be  familiar  with  bioloofical 
science. 

We  may  fairly  consider  machinery  as  funda- 
mental and  organisation  as  central.  Central  to 
what .''  Central  between  the  fundamental  machinery 
and  the  third,  supreme  element  (or  cardinal 
category),  humanity. 

For  man  is  at  once  an  energising  mechanism,  a 
functioning  organism,  and  a  creative  humanis7n. 
The  quality  of  activity  in  government  that  deals 
with  man  as  a  human  being  is  administration  :  or 
(to  revive  in  each  of  us  the  spiritual  significance 
of  this,  the  supreme  duty  of  government)  let  us 
give  it  the  grand  old  name  of  ''ministration." 

Whenever  mankind  enters  upon  a  new  era  of 
culture  and  civilisation  it  must  still,  at  peril  of 
temporary  disaster,  retain  sympathetic  contact 
with  the  priceless  features  of  the  old  and  dying 
era.  Amongst  the  many  deliberate  methods  of 
obeying  this  condition  of  the  common  weal,  one, 
that  is  both  invaluable  and  easy,  is  to  gradually 
accustom  our  minds  (as  Ruskin  once  advised)  to 
revitalise  the  sense,  the  meaning,  and  the 
significance  of  the  roots  of  words.  We  suggest 
the  application  of  this  maxim  to  these  three 
words : — 

{ad)ministratio7i,  organisation  and  machinery. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  method  than  this  of  the 
etymological  (valuable  as  that  is)  of  re-vitalising 
words  which  have  become  lifeless  and  hollow. 
We  must  live  again  through  the  experience  they 
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imply :    so    only   can    man    incarnate   that   true 
knowledge  which  is  wisdom. 

"  Take  physic,  Pomp,  The  growth 

Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel,  and  function 

That  thou  mayst  shake  the  superflux  to  them,  ?f  language 

And  show  the  heavens  more  just."  *"  /'^^  ^"" 

King  Lear.  '^'^^^^ 

Of  all  instruments  or  forms  of  expression  created 
by  man  for  the  embodiment  of  the  social  inheritance 
of  truth,  the  instrument  of  language,  spoken  or 
written,  is  the  most  potent,  universal,  and  adaptable 
in  the  balancing  of  stability  of  form  with  elasticity  of 
substance  and  elasticity  of  form  with  stability  of 
substance. 

Of  all  the  arts  ministering  to  the  supreme  art  of 
living  and  ruling,  this  of  language  is,  by  common 
consent  of  nations,  the  greatest.  But  this  art  of 
language  may  range  from  empty  echo  to  expression 
compact  of  life's  experience. 

Those  fields  of  his  experience,  whether  of  matter, 
of  life  or  of  humanity,  which  supplied  the  razu  stuff 
out  of  zvhich  the  creative  spirit  of  man  fashioned 
each  zvord  artistically  m7ist  be  tilled  again  by  each 
individual  to  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  understanding 
and  mastery  of  that  ivord. 

Thus  alone,  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  as  humble 
servant  of  nature,  can  man  become  her  just  master 
and  noble  lover  ;  thus  alone  can  the  old  word  become 
new  flesh,  and  the  new  flesh  revitalise  the  dying 
word. 

The  flowers  of  summer  live  fully  for  those 
alone  who  have  laboured  in  the  garden ;  the  biting 
frost  of  winter  for  those  alone  who  have  felt  its 
fangs. 

Without  experience,  no  fruit.  Flowers  and  frost 
and  all  things  real  are  but  counterfeit  copies  of 
experience  for  those  that  know  them  only  by 
name. 
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Knowledge  that  is  but  learning  is  a  depressing 
burden  where  life's  needs  have  not  grounded  it ; 
authority  is  but  a  blind  despot  where  exercised  with- 
out personal  experience  in  the  ruler  of  the  life  of 
the  ruled  ;  custom,  not  inspiring  but  petrifying  into 
law,  weighs  heavy  as  death  when  the  ethical  spirit 
that  created  it  has  vanished. 

An  emperor  of  Japan  is  told  that  his  people  are 
feeling  the  pinch  of  famine ;  he  foregoes  food  and 
knows  the  tooth  of  famine.  He  put  his  belly  into 
the  word  "famine,"  as  another  ruler  put  his  skin 
into  the  word  "  shiver "  ;  for,  being  told  that  his 
people  shiver  with  the  keen  frost,  he  removes  his 
sleeping  robes  on  a  winter's  night  and  knows  the 
pain  of  cold.  In  like  spirit  acted  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Hadrian. 

To  know  famine  ive  nmst  be  famishing ;  to  know 
anything,  that  ve>y  thiyig  we  must  become. 

Thus  interpreted  in  the  light  of  real  experience 
and  with  due  humility,  this  vast  social  inheritance 
of  truth,  whose  chief  form  of  expression  is  language, 
shines  with  a  majesty  of  spirit  that  inspires  man 
with  confidence  in  her  authority  as  a  guide,  and  with 
a  benignity  of  mien  that  invites  freedom  of  individual 
development. 


20.  Central  Importance  of  the  Organic 
Scieftces  and  Crafts  to  Polity. 

Again  at  some  risk  of  undue  iteration  we 
venture  to  press  further  our  survey  of  these 
cardinal  categories  of  political  science. 

Since  England  became  a  country  predomi- 
nantly based  upon  coal,  mechanical  power  and 
urbanised  industry,  no  great  man — we  speak  not 
of  the  living,  whom  the  living  cannot  adequately 
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judge — has  been  born  of  her  in  the  realm  of  world 
thought,  save  one :  Darwin.  Yet  the  native 
population  of  this  State  has  equalled  long  the 
combined  Englands  of  many  generations  past  and 
precedent  to  this  coal  and  iron  ag^e.  o    •  1    •    1 

JU,  .       ,  .♦  •  f^        Sociologfical 

1  he  one  smgle  exception  gives  the  significance 
clue  to  the  solution.  Darwin  was  the  °^  Darwin, 
last  fruit  of  a  preceding  generation  to  whom 
nature  was  life  even  more  than  mechanism:  him- 
self a  great  thinJchtg  Breeder  and  Gardener^  he 
saw  things  in  the  steady  and  unerring  light  of  the 
science  of  life,  whose  root  is  organisation. 

So  profound  and  penetrating,  so  subtle  and 
maorical  are  the  relations  between  man  and  Nature 
that  the  type  and  quality  of  our  dominant  national 
reliance  upon  her  inexhaustible  forces  constrains 
and  colours  and  guides  all  our  master-thoughts, 
and  spreads  with  deep  unconsciousness  to  our 
polity,  domestic,  civic,  regional,  national,  state, 
international  and  cosmopolitan.  Thus  have  we 
become  mesmerised  by  the  machine  process. 
Machinery  has  too  commonly  inspired  our  policy, 
in  all  its  ramifications,  secular  and  sacred.  The 
incarnation  of  the  thing  as  an  idol,  i7i  the  word 
literally  made  flesh,  is  the  root  of  our  sin. 

What  then  would  the  science  and  crafts  of 
life  add  unto  us  ? 

Life  is  the  central  mediator  in  nature  central 
between  mechanis7ns  and  humanity.  position  of 

/-r-i  .  ,  .      -^ .        ,       the  vital 

Ine   more  we  ignore   this   simple  sciences  and 
truth,  the  deeper  we  sink  in  ignorance,  crafts. 
sin  and  futilities.      The  root  of  the  life  science  is 
the  spirit  of  organisation  ;  as  the  organs  are  the 
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centres  of  life.     It  is  again  the  old  truth  of  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge  growing  by  the  Tree  of  Life. 
A  great  organiser  is  one  who  has  absorbed  into  his 
soul  and  body  the  root  principles  and  crafts  of 
organic  nature. 

The  decay  of  agriculture  in  this  our  dear  land 
and  our  subservience  to  material  and  mechanical 
thousfht  and  activities  are  thus  at  the  root  of  our 
national  sin  :  the  pride  that  springs  from  dense 
ignorance  of  organic  nature  and  unbalanced  re- 
liance on  machinery  and  its  soul. 

The  man-machine  has  revolted  against  the 
man-orofanic  and  enslaved  him. 

Let  England  take  this  lesson  steadily,  tena- 
ciously, and  deeply  to  her  heart,  and  her  sons  and 
daughters  may  yet  sing  again  as  in  the  City  of 
God.  The  predominance  of  agricultural  con- 
servative thought  in  the  higher  polity  of  Germany, 
with  her  command  of  mechanism,  was  the  prime 
fount  of  her  amazing  strength  of  organisation^ — 
a  strength  that  brought  Europe  nearly  to 
destruction. 

21.  The  Three  Cardinal  Natural*  Elements  in 
Government :  Nullum  Sy sterna  sine  Con- 
tradictione* 

But  in  regaining  the  old,  let  England  not 
despise  in  turn  that  which  yet  has  been  her  stay, 

'^  For  the  corresponding  spiritual €\.&xn&nis  see  Index.  For  the 
philosophical  basis  of  our  system  of  classification  in  this  essay  we 
refer  the  inquiring  student  to  "Janus  and  Vesta,"  Chaps.  IV.,  XL 
and  XIV.  All  classification  assuming  to  be  exhaustive  is  necessarily 
(as  in  this  essay,  see  Index)  re-entrant,  re-dundant  and  self-con- 
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though  when,  unbalanced,  it  threatened  to  become 
her  doom  :  the  materiel  energy  of  7iature.  Nature 
is  a  web  in  which  every  strand  may  lead  to  all 
others  in  those  who  study  her  with  humility. 

For  Man  is  not  mechanical  only ;  nor  me- 
chanical and  living  only ;  he  is  supremely  Man, 
and  therefore  human.  A  trinity  in  unity  is  Man, 
at  once  a  mechanism,  an  organism,  and  a  human- 
ism :  in  each  of  us  dwells  a  man-machincy  a  man- 
organic,  and  a  7nan-lmman. 

Happily  this  England  of  ours  has  not  for- 
gotten, in  its  sins,  the  truth  that  is  supreme  in 
all  enduring  polity,  the  humanity  of  man.  Has 
not  Germany,  her  late  mighty  adversary,  too 
commonly,  in  these  last  two  generations  since 
1870,  neglected  this  in  government,  literature, 
university,  commerce,  war,  and  public  opinion  ? 
For  if  mechanism  is  fundamental,  and  organism 
central,  so  assuredly  is  JnL7nanis7n  supre7ne  in  wise 
gover7zment. 

The    cardinal     principles     of    all     enduring 

tradictory.  But  it  is  a  necessity  also  oi finite  human  thought,  and, 
wisely  used,  leads  inherently  io  groic'th  of  man's  universe.  What- 
ever element  in  man's  universe  of  thought  and  things  he  starts 
Wwh.,  patient  research  brings  him  back  to  that  particular  elefnent 
as  a  microcosDi  of  the  whole.  In  this  essay  on  "  government,"  i.e. 
postulating  its  necessity  (as  we  do)  against  the  aiiarchist  position, 
we  therefore  necessarily  find  an  inherent  contradiction  which  is 
symbolised  by  the  unique  position  it  assigns  (temporally)  to  the 
banker  and  (spiritually)  to  the  philosoplier.  We  may  tiame  these 
functions  as  we  please,  but  governmental  science  and  art  will 
always  find  them,  necessary.  In  respect  of  the  political  maxim 
above  mentioned  we  invite  all  political  philosophers  to  reach  so 
thorough  an  analysis  of  their  system  that  the  inherent  contradiction 
becotnes  once  for  all  revealed:  thereafter  none  remains  a  doc- 
trijtaire;  and  a  sober  estimate  is  reached  of  the  drastic  litni tat  ions 
of  all  theory. 
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g^overnment  derive  from  these  basal  facts  of 
Nature  and  of  Man. 

Government  must  be  based  on  machinery y 
alike  subjective  in  the  mechanical  soul  of  man, 
and  objective  in  the  mechanical  body  of  man ; 
and  likewise  in  the  outer  world  of  Nature,  in  soul 
and  in  body. 

Government  must  be  centred  in  organisation, 
alike  subjective  in  the  organic  soul  of  man  (man 
as  animal)  and  objective  in  his  organic  body  ;  and 
likewise  in  the  outer  world  of  Nature  as  organic 
soul  and  body. 

Finally  Government  must  rise  to  administra- 
tion, which  is  at  root  '"'the  ministering  unto,* 
alike  in  the  human  soul  of  man  and  his  human 
body ;  as  also  in  the  outer  world  of  Nature,  with 
its  human  souls  and  bodies. 

In  Government,  then,  machinery,  in  know- 
ledge and  action,  is  fundan^ental :  organisation, 
in  knowledge  and  in  action,  is  central ;  and 
(ad)ministration,  alike  in  knowledge  and  in  action, 
is  supreme. 

The  corresponding  sciences  are  mechanics 
(mechanology),  biology,  and  sociology.  Such 
are  the  three  irreducible  natural  sciences  of  the 
co-ordinating  master  science  of  government. 

The  corresponding  crafts  are  manual  and 
machine  craft  [mechanical  craft) ;  field,  forest, 
fold  and  fish  craft  {organic  craft)  ;  and  folk  craft 
{Jiunian  craft).  Education  must  embrace  all  these 
sciences  and  arts  in  miniature  model  for  the 
complete  life,  living  and  livelihood  of  every 
citiizen. 
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2  2.  Peacedom  and  Wardom, 

The  financial  support  (state,  national,  regional, 
civic,  occupational,  from  public  or  private  endow- 
ment, or  fee-income)  given  to  educa-  in  peace  and 
tional    societies    and    institutions,    to  waraiikethe 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  for  ^jjftier 
the  promotion  and  advancement  of  the  than  the 
physical,  chemical,  and  other  material  ^^^"^  " 
sciences  (or   mechanology)  and    their  industrial 
applications,   has  been  meagre   and  insignificant 
in  this  State  in  comparison  with  the  needs  of  the 
whole  commonweal,  and  is  one  of  the  root  causes 
of  the  colossal  expense  of  the  great  war. 

Here  is  indeed  a  mighty  sphere  where  sound 
organisation  in  time  of  peace  proves  itself  sound 
organisation  in  the  testing  crisis  of  war ;  as  un- 
soundness likewise  reveals  itself. 

Is  not  this  wide  principle  indeed  a  differen- 
tiating characteristic  of  a  permanent  state  of  safe 
and  sound  national  life,  and  a  perma-  peacedom 
nent  state  of  diseased  and  dangerous  and  wardom. 
national  life,  the  former  as  Peacedom,  the  latter  as 
Wardom  ? 

It  is  not  the  difference  between  richness  and 
poverty  in  the  common  sense ;  bare  money  will 
always  be  a  prey  to  the  violent  cupidity  of  indi- 
viduals and  nations.  But  it  is  the  deep  delving 
difference  between  a  commonweal  with  all  its 
creative  powers  of  heart,  head,  and  hand  in  sound 
activity,  enjoying  high  standards  (temporal  and 
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spiritual)  of  life  and  living,  and  the  same  com- 
munity afflicted  with  disease,  pride,  and  contempt 
of  knowledge,  hardness  of  heart,  with  low  stan- 
dards of  life  and  living,  and  with  the  rich  and 
manifold  talents  of  its  children  allowed  to  atrophy, 
in  large  measure  for  lack  of  educational  stimulus 
and  opportunity. 

No  community  that  is  highly  creative  In  these 
essential  features  of  true  civilisation  and  culture 
can  ever  fall  a  prey  to  predatory  attacks,  if  it  do 
but  prove  true  to  itself.  Nay,  the  very  sight  and 
realisation  of  its  internal  harmony,  quiet  confi- 
dence, and  strength  were  enough  to  daunt  even 
the  appearance  of  violence  from  any  foe  whatso- 
ever, no  matter  what  may  be  its  relative  size  as 
measured  by  that  least  of  decisive  factors  in  war 
or  peace,  the  mere  quantity  of  its  population  con- 
sidered irrespective  of  the  quality. 

But  meagre  as  was  the  financial  support — 
and  we  judge  by  the  ratio  of  money  expenditure 
to  national  wealth — to  the  material  sciences,  still 
more  gravely  deficient  has  been  for  several  gene- 
rations the  support  given  to  the  sciences  of  l-i/e, 
the  biological  sciences,* — with  this  even  graver 
result  that  the  crafts  dependent  on  the  growth  of 
knowledge  in  these  spheres  began  to  deteriorate 
and  sink — agriculture  in  field  and  farm  and  fold, 

*  This  was  written  several  years  ago,  and  held  good  up  to 
the  present  moment  (1919) ;  recently,  however,  the  Develop- 
ment Commission  (appointed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  1910)  has 
recommended  an  increase  in  grant  for  agricultural  educational 
improvement  from  a  previous  meagre  tens  of  thousands  annually 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  annually  (now  ^400,000),  of  which 
;^  100,000  is  to  go  to  research  alone. 
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sylviculture,  fishery  and  hygiene,  those  mother 
crafts  of  all  life  human  and  non-human,  on  which 
all  other  human  activities  and  powers  whatsoever 
depend  for  sustenance. 

These  great  central  things  of  all  life,  being 
starved  of  life-giving  knowledge,  have  become 
stunted,  or  even  killed  by  the  blind  arrows  of 
ignorance. 

Cheapness  has  been  our  fetish — prudent  and 
good  within  proper  limits,  yet  so  rarely  consistent 
with  human  economy, — quantity  of  manufactured 
things  our  idol,  and  thus  the  babes  wither  away 
through  parental  ignorance  and  agriculture  droops 
its  head.     What  are  the  remedies  ? 

They  are  manifold.  We  cannot  pretend  to 
suggest  even  all  the  essential  factors,  for  these 
must  depend  largely  upon  bold  experiment  and 
cautious  experience. 

But  certain  things  appear  to  be  necessary,  if 
not  sufficient.  First  and  last  there  must  be 
throughout  a  new  spirit,  a  new  attitude  to  bio- 
logical science,  a  spirit  of  humble  reverence,  a 
spirit  of  faith  in  its  power  to  inspire  and  organise, 
to  create  and  heal ;  a  spirit  blowing  as  a  strong 
and  steady  breeze  through  all  parts  of  the  Com- 
monweal that  the  means  shall  be  found  for  this 
most  urgent  and  indispensable  instrument  of  all 
vital  activities — the  ample  endowment  of  the 
great  groups  of  biological  sciences  in  our  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities,  and  therewith  corre- 
sponding facilities  for  technical  training  of  all 
grades  of  skill,  from  humblest  to  highest,  in  all  the 
arts  and  crafts  of  life — agriculture,  horticulture, 

1; 
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sylviculture,    pisciculturCj    and_  greatest    of    all, 

the  hygiene  of  the  folk.* 


n  -2 


The  Idea  of  Interdependence  as  a  Necessary 
Ele7nent  in  the  Right  Spirit. 

But  in  dividing  off  thought  into  separated 
elements  we  run  the  danger  of  friction  and 
division  and  loss  of  corporate  power  unless  we 
constantly  remember  the  eternal  inter-relations 
of  all  things.  It  is  with  thought  as  with  govern- 
ment. "Divide  and  conquer":  says  the  old 
maxim  of  statecraft.  There  is,  we  submit,  an 
evil  interpretation  of  this  maxim,  and  a  noble  ; 
alike  as  applied  to  the  realm  of  thought  and  to 
the  realm  of  action.  Divide,  analyse,  specialise, 
give  opportunity  and  scope  for  the  fullest 
development  of  each  special  talent  and  capacity. 
But — at  the  peril  of  anarchy  in  your  own  soul 
and  in  the  body  politic — balance  this  analysis  of 
power  and  function  by  combining  with  each 
personality  (individual  or  collective)  some  com- 
plementary power  and  function  that,  with  the 
specialism,  embraces  the  spiritical  and  natural 
totality  of  the  personality ,  or  of  the  ifitegrity  of 
the  object  under  consideration  whether  it  be  an 
individual,  a  school,  a  city,  a  region,  an  institution, 
or  what  not. 

Only  thus  does  government  avoid  that  evil 

*  This  was  written  some  years  ago.  Happily  a  INIinistry  of 
Health  has  recently  been  created  by  Parliament:  we  venture  to 
commend  the  above-mentioned  matters  to  the  sympathetic  con- 
sideration of  the  new  Ministry. 
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ambition  to  divide  men  and  objects  with  the  view 
of  creating  envy  and  jealousy  amongst  them 
whereupon  to  erect  a  desolating  tyranny.  So  is 
it  in  the  sphere  of  thought ;  analyse  in  excess 
and  some  single  thought  at  length  grows  to 
overweening  tyranny ;  the  resultant  philosophy 
becomes  one-sided,  injurious  and  prideful. 
Happily,  it  is  not  given  to  any  man  (even  the 
most  powerful)  to  divide  and  tyrannise  over  his 
fellow-beings  save  at  the  dire  penalty  of  raising 
tyrannous  passions  within  that  in  the  end  destroy 
himself.* 

We  have  spoken  of  the  dangers  of  dealing  in 
a  similar  spirit  with  business  or  state  matters  in 
isolated  and  watertight  compartments.  Sad 
experience  has  at  length  taught  us  that  all  things 
are  so  intimately  interdependent  and  their  wel- 
fares so  indissolubly  interwoven  that  an  injury 
to  one  unit  is  injurious  to  every  other,  whether  it 
be  individuals,  groups,  classes,  or  castes,  cities  or 
regions,  nations  or  states,  occupational  groups 
(whether  industrial,  agricultural,  commercial, 
legal,  religious,  medical,  artistic  or  other),  or 
either  sex, — it  matters  not. 

We  repeat  categorically,  supported  by  the 
whole  of  man's  history,  that  if  one  supreme  truth 

*  Here,  again,  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  those  powerful 
geniuses,  Bismarck  and  Napoleon,  of  their  sudden  fall  from  power, 
and  of  the  heart-corroding  years  of  their  last  days.  Could  such 
men  learn  to  co-operate  generously  with  other  contemporary  men 
of  genius,  entrusting  adequate  power  to  them,  priceless  blessings 
would  come  to  their  generation  and  a  serener,  happier  age  to 
themselves ;  for  magnanimity  comes  most  fruitfully  from  those 
high  in  power,  and  is  ever  generously  responded  to  by  men  of  true 
genius  in  lower  rank. 
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stands  out  illuminant  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  world  it  is  this  : — 

What  is  injurious  to  one  unit  is  injurious 
to  every  other. 

The  cynic  in  each  of  us  replies  that  this  may 
possibly  be  true  in  the  long  run,  but  in  a  run 
so  LONG  that  the  so-called  practical  man  can 
generally  ignore  this  distant  truth  with  perfect 
security. 

Not  so  is  this  marvellous  wiiverse  constituted  ! 

The  spirit  of  the  beginning  is  the  spirit  that  is 
domina7it  and  decisive  of  the  end. 


24.    The  Bisinarckian  Spirit. 

The  "  blood  and  iron  "  spirit  of  Bismarckian 
statecraft  ruled  the  first  beginning  of  the  late 
German  Empire,  This  spirit  was  openly  or 
secretly  dominant  throughout  its  brief  life, 
creating  in  the  empire  under  its  sway  a  mood 
harsh  and  domineering,  callous  and  unsympathetic 
in  the  internal  administration,  and  in  its  external 
foreign  policy  a  spirit  potentially  hostile  to  the 
common  run  of  the  decent  feelings  of  average 
humanity.  Bismarckism,  it  has  been  well  and 
truthfully  said,  loivered  the  moral  standard  of 
politics  throtighotit  Europe. 

Shall  we  envisage  the  final  catastrophe  of 
such  a  spirit  (evilly  inspiring  a  great  nation  and 
contaminating  even  a  continent)  as  isolated, 
sudden  and  zmexpected  ?  Nay  !  It  was  the  last  act 
of  a  dro.ma^  under  the  relentless,  ever-tightening 
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grip  of  this  spirit  of  ruthless  competition,  un- 
scrupulous political  *  conduct,  exploitation  by 
brute  force,  and  megalomania,  upon  the  body 
and  soul  (in  infinitely  varying  degrees)  of  every 
prominent  leader  in  that  transitory  Empire,  in 
all  its  group  activities  from  religion,  education, 
science,  and  art  to  society,  manufacture,  agri- 
culture, commerce  and  diplomacy  ? 

With  like  examples  history  abounds ;  but 
none  so  illuminant  and  striking  as  this  ;  for  has 
not  the  awe-inspiring  drama  from  18 70- 19 20 
been  acted  before  the  very  eyes  of  a  generation 
still  alive,  with  the  last  supreme  act  of  this  great 
Tragedy  still  evolving  before  the  eyes  of  all  ? 
Shall  such  a  portent  pass  away  and  our  souls  not 
be  shaken  by  its  terror  and  purged  by  its  pathos  ? 

Let  each  look  deeply  into  Ids  own  heart  and 
there  recognise  the  eternal  truth  of  the  satne  ethical 
principle  ? 

Truly;  truly:  the  very  faintest  beginning  of 
injury,  designed  to  others,  simultaneously  obscures 
the  sight  of  the  soul's  eye  and  develops  The  law  of 
at  once  an  evil  spirit  in  the  injury-  reciprocity, 
worker  that  relentlessly  brings,  with  ceaseless 
march,  its  inevitable  nemesis  upon  the  doer,  how- 
ever insignificant  its  first  appearance. 

The  inyurioits  design  and  the  avenging  spirit 
are  born  and  o-row  together. 

T   T  •  • 

Happily,  history  spiritually   interpreted   also 
shows  the  compensating  truth  :  that  repentance  in 

*  It  must  in  fairness  be  added  that,  in  his  domestic  and 
private  relations,  Bismarck  was  the  soul  of  honour  and  generosity. 
So  unhappily  sundered  are  the  ethical  standards  of  private  and 
public  conduct.     See  "Janus  and  Vesta,"  pp.  252-256, 
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the  doer  and  the  healing  spirit  are  also  born  and 
grow  together. 

But  in  each  case  the  growth  of  the  effect, 
destructive  or  regenerative  respectively,  is  ex- 
ceedingly slow  and  gradual. 

The  working  of  this  law  of  nemesis  or 
(regarding  it  from  its  two  aspects)  let  us  say 
rather,  this  law  of  reciprocity,  has  scope  in 
modern  times  still  greater  and  swifter  than 
formerly,  owing  to  man's  closer  interdependence 
in  geographical  situation  and  intercommunication 
of  ideas.  In  ancient  times,  with  the  relative 
isolation  of  peoples,  Nemesis  limped,  if  surely, 
yet  haltingly,  from  place  to  place. 

The  Goddess  of  Nemesis  now  Flies  swiftly 
FROM  Place  to  Place  ! 

25.  One  necessary  element  of  polity  thus 
becomes  clear — that  this  world  is  formed  of  social 
units  whose  weal  is  inter depcfident,  and  whose  woe 
is  also  common. 


26.  Geographical  Units  {regionalisation)  are 
7iecessary  for  the  common  weal,  and  will 
continue  to  have  priority ;  hit  they  are  not, 
alone,  suffictent.  Break-down  of  the  geo' 
graphical  basis  of  the  old  Balance  of  Power. 

The  ceaseless  struggle  to  maintain  a  balance 
of  power,  carried  on  from  recorded  historical 
times,  and  sharpening  in  stress  throughout  the 
medieval  age,  at  length  evolved  the  grouping  of 
a  number  of  states,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
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substantially  and  legally  absolute  and  sovereign 
powers.  Between  these  the  struggle  finally 
culminated  in  the  great  war. 

As  an  inevitable  sequel,  by  the  gradual 
elaboration  of  a  World- League  or  World-SociETV* 
(we  avoid  expressly  adding  the  usual  words  ''^  of 
nations,''  as  this  obscures  the  greater  and  truer 
tendency  to  a  society  of  closely  interwoven  geo- 
graphical and  occupational  units  in  an  evolving 
social  hierarchy)  mankind,  at  long  last  awakening 

TO  COMMON  SENSE THE  SENSE    OF    THEIR    COMMON 

WEAL  AND  COMMON  WOE — is  irresistibly,  if  slowly, 
striving  to  plant  the  seed,  however  humble,  of  an 
admitted  limitatio7t  of  sovereignty.^  We  see,  in 
fact,  the  gradual  incorporation  of  the  principle  of 
Interdependence! — not  merely  as  a  hard  fact, 
but  as  a  deliberately  selected  element  of  Polity. 
But  so  meagrely  has  the  modern  movement 
of  "  occupationalism "  (as  destined  to  form  the 
strong  connective  tissue  \  of  the  hitherto  relatively 
isolated  political  organisms)  entered  into  and  in- 
spired the  political  constitution  of  the  League,  and 
so  delicate  is  still  the  balance  of  the  old  geo- 
graphical political  units  that  it  were  unwise  to 
expect    a    League   so   constituted    to   withstand 

*  To  use  the  greater  name  employed  by  the  French. 

t  Ideas  on  this  complex  matter  are  still  necessarily  confused 
and  loose.  We  speak  of  the  political  independence  of  certain 
British  Colonies  and  Dominions,  yet,  in  supreme  collisions  of 
colonial  parties  that  are  referred  to  the  judicature,  appeal  is 
obtainable  to  the  Judicial  Convnittee  of  the  English  Privy  Council  / 
The  Crown  iji  council  has  a  veto  on  Colonial  legislation. 

X  The  connective  tissue  formed  by  international  trade,  existing 
international  law,  science,  art,  literature,  press  and  diplomacy, 
though  vast  in  the  sum-total,  has  proved  wholly  insufficient  to 
avert  periodical  wars. 
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successfully  any  substantial  strain.  Any  such  strain 
would,  with  high  probability,  dissolve  such  a 
League  into  its  constituent  geographical  elements, 
newly  grouped  to  meet  the  new  strain. 

Remembering  the  interdependence  of  all  units, 
we  may  safely  advance  two  scientific  conclusions 
from  present  and  past  experience  : — 

( 1 )  That  no  political  design  for   the  common 

weal  of  all  or  any  part  or  section  or  class 
of  mankind  can  hope  for  endtiring  success 
that  long  ignores  tJie  permanence  and 
priority  of  tlie  geographical  units  {family, 
civic,  regional,  national,  state)  over  any 
other  kind  of  grouping  zvhatsoever.  Of 
these,  the  most  ancient  and  enduring 
are  t\\Q  family  and  the  city. 

(2)  That  no  political  design  for  the  common 

weal  of  all,  or  any  part,  or  section,  or 
class,  of  mankind  can  hope  for  endtiring 
success  if  it  is  based  zipon  these  geo- 
graphical units  only. 
These  two  statements  are  complementary ; 
we  propose  to  examine  them  still  more  closely. 

27.  Political  Units  in  one  Plane  tend  to  Periodical 

Wardom. 

In  all  sound  political  thought  we  are  com- 
pelled to  simplify  circumstances  by  differentiating 
them  into  types,  thereby  successfully  reaching 
truer  approximations  to  reality.  In  all  sound 
political  action,  on  the  other  hand,  we  re-integrate 
these  types  into  the  existing  facts. 
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As  we  are  offering  here  merely  one  modest 
chapter  towards  the  still  to  be  constructed  great 
Book  of  the  Science  of  Government,  we  shall 
permit  ourselves  the  considerable  degree  of 
simplification  of  reality  that  is  legitimately  granted 
to  a  rough  first  approximation. 

The  geographical  unit  of  pre-war  politics  may 
be  thus  described  in  its  simplest  essence  : — 


Diagram  I. — Geographical  unit  (old  political  unit). 

X  is,  in  general,  a  state  with  absolute  sovereignty  ;  Y  is  a  nation 
within  X  ;  Z  is  a  smaller  nation  within  Y. 

Similarly  with   the  unit   X^,    Y\  Z\  and  so 
forth. 

Now  the  unregulated  competition  for  trade, 
raw  material,  population,  and  colonies  with 
the  inequalities  of  taxation  {all  obtainmg  over 
a  limited  supply  of  land,  as  a  vast  manufactured 
article^  of  profit)  produces  a  constant  tendency 

*  The  humblest  gardener  of  vegetable  produce  is  in  the  best 
position  to  realise  this  too  rarely  recognised  truth  (expressed 
impressively  by  Lord  Selborne  recently).  Civilisation,  outwardly 
regarded  as  the  taming  and  the  culture  of  nature,  is  in  essence  a 
perpetual  struggle  against  the  domination  of  the  devouring /««^/tf 
of  chaotic  life,  just  as,  inwardly  regarded,  it  is  an  equally  perpetual 
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to  a  state  of  wardom,  partly  external  in  foreign 
war,  and  partly  internal  in  civil  strife,  each  the 
inevitable  complement  of  the  other. 

The  three  primal  and  indestructible  passions  of 
the    natural    man    for    substantial  and    reasonable 
satisfaction  in  food,   sex   and   property 
Sleof  (the  respective  instruments  for  self-pre- 

Freudian  servation,  race-maintenance  and  family- 
social  com-  livelihood)  tend,  under  a  political  regime 
plexes.  ^^  geographically-c.om'^QX.x'iAVQ.    units,    to 

become  periodically  fanned  by  unscrupulous  dema- 
gogues into  altogether  disproportionate  activity  and 
flaming  destructiveness.  It  is  the  existence  of  these 
immense  sub-conscious  energies  of  mankind,  whose 
normal  workings  are  still  so  incalculable,  that  is 
constantly  present  to  our  mind  when  we  plead  for 
the  urgent  need  of  a  GREAT  EVOLVING  DESIGN  in 
which  the  peoples  shall  Jiave  full  share :  thus  alone 
can  these  vast  sub-conscious  human  forces  find 
substantial  and  reasonable  satisfaction :  thus  alone 
can  the  chaos  of  periodical  revolutions  be  avoided. 

In  addition  to  these  stib-conscious  impulses 
common  to  all  mankind  there  exist  also  vast  sub- 
conscious ambitions  characteristic  of  each  class,  sect, 
caste,  party,  and  other  groups  of  every  society :  we 
refer  to  those  traditional  and  instinctive  forces  and 
ties  that  tend  to  inspire  policy  imknoivn  to  tlie 
members  of  the  group  and  even  to  their  leaders.  These 
forces  are  still  more  difficult  to  regulate  than  the 
former  set. 

The  study  of  all  these  so-called  FREUDIAN 
complexes  from  a  political  standpoint  is  still  in  a 
rudimentary  stage.  But,  whatever  psychic  laws  may 
ultimately  emerge  concerning  them,  the  plea  urged 
in  the  text  is  that  a  policy  inspired  by  geographical 
conditions  in   the  main   has   proved   insufficient  in 

struggle  against  the  domination  of  the  devouring  jungle  of  chaotic 
passions.    (See  "Janus  and  Vesta,"  p.  162.) 
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scope  for  the  legitimate  exercise  of  these  varied  cotn- 
plexes  of  social  ambition,  which,  unregulated,  play 
such  havoc  with  the  common  weal  ;  but,  equitably 
regulated,  advance  the  true  welfare  of  humanity  in 
all  its  regions  and  groups. 

The  earth  is  now  becoming  staked  out  and 
partitioned  with  such  rapidity  that  a  terminus 
is  clearly  foreseeable:  the  imperialistic  urge  is 
gradually  becoming  sated  in  this  particular  territorial 
line  of  expansion:  the  spheres  of  future  political 
conflict  or  co-operation  lie  in  other  directions. 
Further,  inasmuch  as  inner  national  conflict  and  outer 
national  conflict  are  each  the  social  reflection  of  the 
other,  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  a  like  transfor- 
mation in  class  struggles,  a  transference  of  its  energy 
to  new  fields,  varying  from  small  regional  groups  to 
world-wide  combinations  of  specific  interests,  each 
striving  either  towards  self-sufiicing  occupational 
(industrial,  etc.)  isolation  in  an  allied  field  of  manu- 
facture (as  of  coal,  steel  and  iron),  or  towards  self- 
contained  geographical  isolation  in  all  the  essential 
elements  of  civilised  life. 

On  the  single  geographical  plane  that  we  are 
considering  the  supreme  political  difficulties  arise 
when  X  opposes  Y,  Y  opposes  Z,  and  so  on. 
In  case  of  foreign  war  the  interests  of  X  tend  to 
be  those  of  Z,  the  interests  of  Y  tend  to  be  those 
of  the  enemies  of  X  and  Z.  Thus  there  is  ever 
the  potential  rivalry : 

(Z  H-  X)  -j-   .  .  .  .   +  enemies  of  Y. 

(Y  4-  ...)  +  .  .  ,  .   +  enemies  of  (Z  +  X). 

Thus  the  ultimate  hostile  grouping  (actual 
or  potential)  becomes  (say)  with  two  typical 
units  (Z,  X,  Y),  and  {Z\  X\  Y^) : 

Z  +  X  +  Y^  versus  Z^  +  X^  +  Y. 
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Illustrations  abound  in  history  : — 

Hapsburg  Empire  :   Hungary  :  Slovaks. 

Ancient  Poland :  Baltic  Provinces  :  Polish 
Baits. 

British  Empire :   Ireland:   Ulster. 

German  Empire  :  Poland  :    Prussian  Poland. 

Italy:  Dalmatia  (1805-1810):  Italian  Dal- 
matia. 

Ottoman  Empire  :  Armenia  :  Muhammadan 
Armenia. 

Further,  we  invite  earnest  attention  to  the 
paradoxical  historical  principle  that  in  all  such 
Important  political  Struggles,  the  average  strength 
statistical       of   political    resistance   per    inhabitant 

political  law,  \  .  .     \,  ^u    .. 

and  its  con-  tends  to  a  maximum  m  the  group  that 
sequences.  jg  nnmevically  iveakest  (viz.  Z),  and 
decreases  and  tends  to  a  minimum  in  the  group 
numerically  strongest  (viz.  X). 

A  striking  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  case 
of  the  successive  elements,  increasing  in  popu- 
lation, but  decreasing-  in  average  resisting  political 
strength  per  individual : — 

{  Ulster, 
)  Ireland, 
^  Great  Britain, 
\  fhe  English-speaking  world. 

This  principle  has  its  perennial  psychological 
cause  in  the  necessity  that  (on  pain  of  absolute 
political  extinction)  political  ar^  (tactical  and  stra- 
tegical) must  increase  as  numbers  diminish  ;  and 
its  e/Z'ecfj  in   the  political   impossibility  of  over- 
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coming  this  highly  concentrated  art  on  its  own 
plane  or  field  of  action. 

A  like  principle  holds  in  military  strategy ;  * 
and  Nature  herself  in  the  animal  world  abounds 
in  verification  of  it ;  for  it  is  but  a  political  corol- 
lary to  the  biological  fact  that  individuation  varies 
inversely  as  reproductiveness.  The  principle  may 
be  even  extended  to  its  extremest  political  terms 
(of  the  world  v.  the  individual)  where  we  find  an 

*  It  also  obtains  in  the  history  of  science  in  respect  of  the 
development'of  "exceptions  to  laws"  (or  "xo-ordinating  ideas  "), 
their  logical' intension  being  inversely  as  their  logical  extension. 
Indeed  this  is  the  psychological  basis  of  the  above  political  prin- 
ciple.    The  nearer  a  political  policy  touches  the  immensely  minute 
concreteness  of  the  home  and  family,  the  greater  grows  the  critical 
insight  into  its  weaker  aspects,  and  the  greater  the  resisting  force 
where  resistance  becomes  necessary.     Drive  a  rat  into  a  corner 
and  it  will  fight  any  kind  of  opponent.      In  respect  of  military 
strategy  the  wonderful  genius  of  the  P'rench  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  fact  that  centunes-long  struggles  against  generally  superior 
numbers  have  developed  in  this  nation,  to  an  exceptionally  high 
degree,  the  science  and  art  of  military  strategy.     Such  consider- 
ations, united  with  a  synoptic  survey  of  the  particular  situatiott, 
induced  the  writer  in  the  early  months    of  the  war  to  suggest 
both  the  defeat  of  the  Germans  at  the  Marne  and  the  ultimate 
necessity  of  placing  the  allied  armies  under  the  supreme  French 
strategists.      Similar   considerations  (the   perpetual   struggles   of 
Prussian  armies  against  larger  hostile  forces)  led  to  his  forecast 
(immediately  after  the  battle  of  Tannenburg)  that  Hindenburg 
(the  great  student  of  the  Eastern  European  strategy  of  small  forces 
verstis  larger)  would  become  ultimate  generalissimo  of  the  Germans 
and  their  allies.     Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  seemed  probable  the 
German  strategy  would  become  obsessed  with  the  Moltkean  and 
Clausewitzian  rigidity  of  doctrine  and  excessive  thoroughness  of 
preparation,  while  the  French  would  be  inspired  with  the  more 
elastic  spirit  of  their  long  military  traditions  (from  Turenne,  great 
master  of  war,  downwards)  whose  central  faith  is  that  the  supreme 
factor  is  the  leadership  oi genius,  with  its  unerring  economy  of  men 
and  materials,  its  power  of  conciliating  thorough  preparation  with 
lightning  improvisation,  above  all  its  incarjiation  of  the  7iatio?ial 
soul,  it  was  anticipated  that  German  strategy  would  ultimately 
prove  inferior  to  the  French, 
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Athanasius  in  the  ancient  world  successfully 
standing  cofttra  mtcndzim,  and  a  Luther  in  the 
modern  world  defending  himself  successfully 
against  an  Emperor.  Men  of  great  spirit  may 
he  destroyed ;  but  none  can  make  them  into  slaves. 


28.   Occupational  Units  or  Guilds,     Syndicalism, 

Experience  has  proved  incontestably  that  geo- 
graphical units  are  insufficient  alone  to  preserve 
the  common  weal,  still  less  enduringly  to  advance 
it.  The  pre-war  geographical  units  tended  to  a 
periodical  condition  of  disruptive  strain  and  stress. 
This  political  principle  may  be  extended : 

Any  organisation  of  political  or  economic 
units,  working  in  doininant  isolatiofi  from  each 
other  on  one  and  the  same  plane,  tends  to  perio- 
dical instability  and  strife. 

This  tendency  becomes  manifest  and  materialises 
in  general  when  the  isolation  reaches  a  high  degree, 
or  (let  us  say)  becomes  the  dominant  characteristic. 

Isolation   within   reasonable  limits  is  in  itself  a 

I  t  rdeoen-     condition  of  health  necessary  to  all  life, 

dence  implies  whether  of  individual,  family,  region,  or 

both  a  mea-     group.     So  far  from  negating  the  wider 

sureoflso-  principle  of  INTERDEPENDENCE,  this 
lation  and         ^  .       \.  .  .  ^  '        , 

a  measure  of  subordinate  condition  or  necessary  rela- 

Communi-  five  isolation  presupposes  the  iormer  ; 
tary  action,  inasmuch  as  interdependence  implies  both 
dependence  (or  communitary  action)  and  indepen- 
dence (or  isolated  action). 

There   were  many  writers  before  the  great 
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war  who  recognised  the  inadequacy  of  the  then 
existing  political  or  economic  organisa-  piuraisove- 
tion  to  maintain  the  common  weal  of  reigaties. 
mankind.  And  not  writers  only.  Strong  young 
political  parties  were  developing  throughout  the 
world  (though  in  Europe  more  prominently)  ad- 
vocating a  new  kind  of  loyalty.  This  new  loyalty 
was  to  be  either  a  substitute  for  the  ancient 
loyalty  to  the  old  regional  series  in  city,  nation, 
and  race,  or  (a  policy  more  rarely  advocated)  an 
addition  thereto. 

This  new  type  took  the  form  of  loyalty  to 
the  occupational  groiip,  so  far  as  it  arose  out  of 
the  Trade  Union  movement.  At  first  confined 
to  a  definite  locality,  it  widened  in  extent  until 
the  occupational  group  embraced  all  those  per- 
forming similar  labour  functions  throughout  the 
nation  ;  and,  in  its  extremest  instances,  the  group 
attempted  at  length  to  assume  a  continental* 
range. 

Now  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  old  geographical 
unit  this  modern  renascence  of  medieval  guildry 
is  in  danger  of  cutting,  in  hostile  spirit,  across 
the  legitimate  life  and  unity  of  city,  region,  nation, 
and  state,  instead  of  co-operating  therewith. 

If  A,  B,  C  are  three  miners,  the  original  syn- 
dicalistic conception  (in  its  unqualified  and  naked 
form)  was  that  A,  B,  C,  as  miners,  have  a  greater 
interest  in  common  with  each  other  than  each  has 
with  his  fellow-citizens  of  X,  Y,  Z  respectively, 

*  The  League  of  Nations  incorporates  the  still  wider  idea  and 
ideal  of  a  w<?r/</-labour  legislation:  a  fact  as  signally  important 
as  the  world-wide  national  character  of  the  League  itself. 
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who  are  not  miners ;  and  (generalising)  that  if 
p,  q,  rare  "labour"  occupational  groups,  then 
the  members  of/,  q,  r  have  a  greater  interest  in 
common  as  "  labourers  "  than  they  have  with  their 
respective  fellow-citizens  in  X,  Y,  Z,  who  do  7ioi 
belong  to  these  "  labour  "  groups. 

We  may  symbolise  it  thus,  in  relation  to  the 
geographical  unit — 


Diagram  II. — The  occupational*  {qua  syndicalist  *)  units  (/,  q,  >)  cutting 
across  the  geographical  (X,  Y,  Z)  (or  regional),  units  ;  /,  q,  r,  are 
successive  occupational  groups  extending  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  stale. 

The  political  peril  for  our  civilisation  lies 
precisely  here  :  that  this  neo-medieval  economico- 
occuPATiONAL  {q7ui  Syndicalistic  f )  evolution  is  at 
present  tending  to  proceed  in  substantial  and  domi- 
nant isolation  from  the  old  geographical  {or  regional) 
units. 

*  These  terms  must  not  be  confused.  "Occupational"  is 
merely  the  grouping;  "Syndicalism"  is  the  grouping  directed  to 
a  certain  d>-fi)iite  political  object  (the  control  of  the  particular 
group  of  occupations). 

t  Foreseen  by  the  neo-medieval  (or  pre-Raphaelite)  social 
writers  and  artists. 
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A  dangerous  social  chasm    is  rapidly  yawn- 


ing. 


Unless  these  two  political  groupings  (old  and 
new)    can   learn   to   understand  each   other  sym- 
pathetically, to  respect  each  other,  to  make 
reasonable  sacrifices  on  each  side  with  a  of  averting 
vieiv   to   co-operation   at   all  stages    of  world-wide 
political  action  for  the   common   weal, 
social  ttnrest  throughout  the  world  will  assuredly 
advance  with  giant  strides  and  civil  strife  of  the 
intensest  degree  will  bring  a  further  common  woe 
upon   manki7id.      Instead  of  co- operant  evolution 
there   will  continue  and  increase  an  unregulated 
competitio?ty  itltimately  culminating  in  world-wide 
revolution^    anarchy,    and    chaos — a    dread  con- 
dition   of    society    ultimately    disastrous    to    all 
classes. 


29.  Ijiterp relation  of  this  Struggle. 

There  are  two  great  tendencies  perpetually 
existent  in  human  society — integration  and 
differentiation,  the  amalgamation  of  social  units 
and  their  isolation.  Wisely  and  generously 
handled  they  conduce  each  to  the  greater  scope 
and  amplitude  of  the  other :  ignorantly  and 
selfishly  viewed  they  become  jealous  rivals, 
each  paralysing  the  fair  functioning  of  the 
other. 

In  every  sphere  of  human  activity  we  see  the 
play  and  inter-play  of  these  forces  ;  too  frequendy 
in  rivalry,  too  rarely  in  harmony.  Specialist 
producer   fights  general   consumer,   ignoring  the 
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fact  that  each  citizen  is  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer. We  see  giant  industries  neglecting-  the 
duties  and  claims  of  citizenship  :  citizens  calmly 
viewing  the  agonies  of  dying  groups  of  industries. 
In  education  a  party  of  specialism  and  training 
for  livelihood  opposes  the  advocates  of  general 
culture  and  the  claims  of  life.  In  governmental 
discussions  we  find  a  party  for  de-centralisation 
and  a  party  for  centralisation,  as  if  both  things 
were  not  perpetual  necessities  of  good  rule  ;  and 
herein  we  have  in  view  not  downward  de- 
centralisation only  but  upward  also.  (See 
Summary  IV.  to  VIII.,  at  end.)  A71  extension 
of  our  synoptical  categories  again  becomes  clearly 
called  for. 

Each  side  sees  truly  and  clearly  what  it  does 
see  ;  yet  sees  not  the  greater  truth  that  both 
demands  must  be  met ;  consistently,  however, 
with  the  higher  co-ordinating  principle  that  the 
whole  is  greater  than  the  part ;  the  home  must  ever 
transcend  the  occupation. 

A  grand  process,  evolving  in  each  of  two  opposite 
directions,  yet  reinforcing  each  the  other,  has  been 
^Ijg  developing     gradually   throughout     the 

evolutionary  ages.  Let  us  call  it  briefly  the  bi-direc- 
bi-directional  tional  process  of  spiral  evolution.  It  has 
spira .  ^^  internal  form  which  \s psychic  (mental)  ; 

and  an  external  form  which  is  somatic  (corporate). 
Internally  it  affects  the  human  soul  in  all  its  varieties 
and  forms,  the  individual  soul  and  the  group  soul— 
the  soul  of  the  city,  the  soul  of  the  region,  the  soul 
of  the  nation,  the  soul  of  the  continent,  and  the 
world-soul. 

In   essence  this    process   consists,   in    the    one 
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direction,  of  a  widening  of  idea  from  any  given  stage 
outwards  till  it  embraces  all  the  successive  larger 
concrete  units  up  to  the  wide  world  itself:  in  the 
other  direction  it  consists  of  an  enrichment  of  the 
idea  by  an  incorporation  of  all  the  successive  smaller 
concrete  units  till  it  embraces  the  individual.  From 
an  internal  and  psychic  standpoint,  it  embraces  the 
whole  social  inheritance^  from  an  outward  and  cor- 
porate aspect  it  embraces  the  whole  social  heritage. 

We  may  regard  this  process  from  either  a  spiritual 
or  a  social  aspect. 

For,  just  as  the  ideal  of  world  citizenship  is  im- 
plicit   in    the    humblest    family    membership,    and 
becomes  increasingly,  though  never  per-  xhe  parallel 
fectly,    realised    in    the    successive    ex-  hierarchical 
periences    of    family    (with     its     three  stages  in 
generations),    city-region,     nation,     and  citizenship 
race   of    which    it    is    the    culminating  and  cosmic 
synthesis  ;    so   is    the    ideal    of    mono-  religion, 
theism     implicit     in     the    worship    of    the    family 
spirit   (alike   ancestral,    contemporary   and    descen- 
dantal),    and    becomes    increasingly   though    never 
perfectly  realised  in  the  successive  worship  of  the 
hearth-spirit  (Vesta,  with  her  Lares  and   Penates), 
the  genius  of  the  city-region  {genius  loci),  the  tribal 
deity  and    the   national   pantheon,  the   racial   god, 
rising  at  length  into  the  cosmic  spirit,  which  is  the 
culminating  synthesis  of  all.     May  we  not  say  that 
monotheism,  emptied  of  these,  its  necessary  hier- 
archical stages,  alike  in  the  evolution  of  all  humanity 
and  the  education  of  each  individual,  is  as  vague, 
unsatisfying   and  unfruitful   a  religious  belief  as  is 
cosmopolitanism   emptied  of  home  and  citizenship, 
of  patriotism  and  race }     In  the  final  synthesis  the 
spirit  of  world-citizenship   is   the    spirit   of  world- 
religion  ;  and  thus  alone  does  man  abide  terrene,  yet 
become  cosmic ;   never  cease   to  be  dust,  yet  ever 
remain  divine. 
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This  grand  process  of  evolution,  psychic  and 
corporate,  natural  and  spiritual,  has  so  far,  save  to  a 
few  exceptional  individuals,  been  almost 
Mankind  is  wholly  sub-conscious  :  the  coming  New 
conscious  of  Era  possesses,  among  other  characteristic 
this  vast  sub-  marks,  this  additional  and  profoundly 
conscious  important  one  that  mankind  has  at 
length  reached  a  stage  when  it  is  rapidly 
growing  increasingly  conscious  of  this  world-pro- 
cess. 

As  this  consciousness  grows  more  full,  wide  and 
vivid,  it  comes  increasingly  within  the  power  of 
mankind  to  expedite  its  working,  to  enrich  its  con- 
tents, to  realise  its  significance,  to  apply  the  law  to 
its  own  further  welfare. 

Alike  politically  and  spiritually  mankind  is  pain- 
fully realising  that  we  are  all  members  of  one 
family. 

The  political  consequence  in  the  state  is  that  it 
begins  to  concede  upwards  certain  of  its  powers  to 
p  ,.  .  the  two  germs,  the  League  of  Nations 

fonseSuences  and  International  "  Labour,"  at  present 
of  this  law  of  unduly  isolated  but  together  forming  the 
bi-directional  rudimentary  core  of  a  future  World- 
evolution.  Commonweal  (world-legislature  with  its 
appropriate  judicature).  Simultaneously,  the  state  is 
devolving  downwards  others  of  its  powers  to  regional 
Councils  (incipient  subordinate  legislatures  with 
appropriate  regional  judicature). 

These  Councils(subordinate  legislatures) receiving 
new  powers  will  find  it  necessary  in  turn  to  delegate 
further  powers  to  the  minor  local  or  district 
Councils. 

Thus  a  two-fold  process  of  circulation  of  power, 
upwards  and  downwards,  is  steadily  developing  along 
the  whole  spiral  of  humanity  in  active  political  living 
growth  at  every  point  and  at  each  extreme ;  until 
a    world-commonweal    and    the    humblest    hamlet 
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consciously  and  directly  influence,  and  are  influenced, 
by  each  other.  Conceding  poiver,  and  thus  liberating 
energy  for  new  tasks,  each  unit  in  the  great  hierarchical 
series  gains  new  power ;  for  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  reifjn  the  ancient  ethical  beatitudes : 
"  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you  : " 
"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

30.    The   Whole  must  Co-ordinate  the  Parts. 

To  avoid  strife  and  anarchy,  therefore,  con- 
sumer  and     producer,    individual    and    society, 
general  culture  and  special  function,  life  and  live- 
lihood, must  subordinate  themselves  to  the  ivhole- 
ness  of  citizenship,  the  cofmnon  zueal  of  the  family 
in  its  home,  in  that  ever-widening  series  of  village, 
district  and  town,  region  with  its  city,  The"scala 
nation,     state,    continent,    and    world-  sancta"of 
wide  humanity.     At  each  stage  of  this  ^^i^^i^^tion. 
grand  series — the  scala  sancta  of  civilisation — the 
unifying  spirit  of  citizenship  must  co-ordinate  the 
otherwise   bewildering   multiplicity   of  duties  and 
rights  and  loyalties* 

We  may  usefully  compare  the  life  of  healthy 
society  to  a  system  in  dynamical  sta-  social 
bility,  wherein  the  geographical  factor  dynamical 
supplies  the  stability  and  the  occupa-  ^'^^^^'*y- 
tional    the    movement.      A    society    in    statical 
stability  is  in  course  of  petrifaction  or  putrefaction. 

*  See  also  the  Index  for  the  function  of  political  ^^«/;/^,  whose 
practice  must  conciliate  these  varied  interests  and  loyalties. 
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3 1.  Serious  Dangers  of  a  Predominantly  Isolated 
*'  Occupationalism.'^ 

But  the  "  labour "  group  is  not  the  only 
occupational  group  that  is  thus  tending  to  trans- 
cend the  old  regional  (geographical)  political 
units.  Financial  and  other  industrial  groups  have 
already  moved  in  the  same  direction  to  a  still 
greater  degree. 

Thus,  as  a  first  rough  approximation  to  a 
scientific  description  of  the  present  situation,  we 
may  fairly  say  that : — 

A.  "  Occupationalism  "  is  rapidly  transcending 

the  bounds  of  the  old  political  units ; 

B.  That  this  "  occupational "  development  has 

at  present  two  main  groups  : 

**  Labour''  and  "  Capital" : 

though  a  similar  phenomenon  is  rapidly 
affecting  many  other  occupations  (pro- 
fessional, the  small  tradesman,  etc.). 

C.  That  these  two  main  groups  are  at  present 

opposed  in  aim,  but  may  become  united. 

D.  That    the   citizen    as    a    whole,   with   the 

family  and  home,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  isolated  from  the  aims  of  each  of 
these  groups. 

E.  That  either  the  ultimate  junction  of  the 

two  (capital  and  labour)  in  successive 
2mregulated  monopolies  *  (world-wide  in 

*  Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  war  there  arose  a  colossal 
instance  of  a  struggle  between  a  world-monopolistic  (employers') 
guild  and  a  great  world  Power — the  North  American  Standard 
Oil  Company  and  the  German  Empire.    The  German  Government 
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scope  and  influence),  or  their  long-con- 
tinued opposition  would,  in  either  case, 
be  gravely  prejudicial  to  the  common 
weal  of  citizens  (in  their  respective 
homes,  whether  in  village,  district,  town, 
city,  region,  nation,  continent  or  state). 

32.     The    Weaving   of    *'  Occupationalism "    and 
^'-Regionalism-^'  into  Co-operative  Citizenship. 

The  danger  can  be  met  only  by  weaving  the 
new  political  powers  into  the  old. 

The  warp  of  society,  as  the  common  weal  of 
the  citizen,  is  geographical. 

The  weft  is  occupational. 

At  each  stage  of  the  geographical  series — we 
repeat  the  truth  at  the  risk  of  temporarily 
wearying  patience,  so  critical  is  its  importance — 
the  new  occupational  guilds  must  be  woven  iitto  the 
old  political  units  re- oriented,'^'  extended  and  re- 
constituted to  m,eet  the  new  and  pressing  needs  of 
society. 

If  living  society,  that  supreme  spinner  of 
webs,  fails  in  this  task — to  reorganise  the  old  iveb 
of  gover7iment,  to  consei've  its  elements  of  proved 
value,  to  spin  new  filaments  commensurate  with 
new  times  and  new  necessities — then  the  peril  of 
spreading  revolution  becomes  grave. 

We  look  to  wome7i,  mothers  above  all,  with 
the  welfare  of  the  world's  children  at  their  hearts, 

promoted  a  Bill  to  form  a  state  monopoly  of  the  import  and 
distribution  of  petroleum  oil,  to  be  worked  through  a  Company 
under  national  control  of  its  operations  and  profits. 

*  See  "Janus  and  Vesta,"  Epilogue,  especially  p.  300. 
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to  aid  with  political  guidance  in  these  obscure 
times,  calming  the  eager  passion  of  the  young 
male  into  the  noble  and  disciplined  activity  of  the 
citizen,  to  whom  the  dearest  interest  is  neither 
his  livelihood  nor  his  life,  but  the  true  welfare  of 
the  family  and  the  hotne,  the  supreme  common 
interest  of  his  fellow-citize7is. 

33.  Bicameral  Developments  Needed. 

The  problem  is  complex  and  vast.  Happily 
it  is  not  altogether  new.  A  careful  survey  of  the 
political  growth  and  constitution  of  our  own 
ancient  form  of  English  government  supplies 
clear  suggestions  and  broad  outlines  of  possible 
and  practicable  developments.* 

The  English  Parliament  contains  two  cham- 
bers. 

It  is  substantially  true  to  maintain  that  the 
dominant  and  instinctive  function  of  the  House 
of  Commons  {communitas  regni)  has  been  to  safe- 
guard the  financial  interests  of  the  citizen  as  a 
consumer;  while  the  dominant  and  instinctive 
function  of  the  House  of  Lords  (as  temporal)  has 
been  to  safeguard  the  financial  interests  of 
the  citizen  as  a  producer — in  the  past,  mainly  as 
an  ag7'icultural\  producer. 

*  The  variety  of  invaluable  political  seeds  in  the  constitution 
of  England  is  amazing.  For  this  reason,  and  for  her  wonderful 
adaptability  to  new  social  conditions,  we  look  to  our  own  native 
country  to  be  an  eiiemplar  to  the  world.  Even  in  rejecting  the 
general  Continental  Salic\2i\s  England  showed  her  inherent  fairness 
to  the  female  half  of  humanity. 

t  Though  we  must  remember  that,  in  broadest  function,  me- 
dieval "  agriculture  "  embraced  a  vast  variety  of  crafts  regionally 
interdependent  with  itself,  before  the  rise  of  modern  manufacture. 
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To  what  degree  these  functions  have  been 
successfully  performed  we  need  not  here  ask. 

Waiving  many  large  and  important  qualifica- 
tions we  may  say  that  the  citizen  as  consumer  is 
predominantly  interested  in  general  prices,  current 
in  his  regional  home ;  and  his  representative 
member  in  the  lower  chamber  (Commons)  tends 
to  regard  politics  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
general  interests  of  his  constituents. 

The  citizen,  however,  as  producer  is  more 
concerned  with  special  prices,  and  is  an  expert  in 
a  specialised  group  of  human  activities,  wherever 
these  activities  may  be  performed.  When  the 
majority  of  citizens  were  agriculturists,  the 
"  gilded "  chamber  was  a  veritable  chamber  of 
the  dominant  "  guilds "  ;  and,  balanced  by  the 
Lords  spiritual  (the  "religious"  guild)  acted  as 
substantial  representatives  of  the  producer.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  "lord"  and  "lady"  (peer- 
esses once  sat  in  the  Upper  Chamber)  appear  to 
have  been  originally  "  /^^-providers," 

Upon  the  steady  decline  of  agriculture  and 
the  gradual  ascendancy  of  urban  manufacture  and 
commerce  (modern  industrial   period).  Fatal  loss  of 
the    upper   chamber   lost    power   and  financial 
prestige ;    the   lower    gained    it.      At  culminating 
length  the  financial   balance  becomes  j^gg^^jPJJ, 
destroyed  by  law  a  few  years  before  sponsibiiity 
the  war  {a  portentous  thing  iti  itself).  fhro£h?ut^ 
The  lower  House  had  thus  implicitly  both 
devolved  upon  it  the   impossible  duty  chambers. 
of  exercising   the  functions    of  regulating   both 
consumption  and  production  with  a  constitution 
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substantially  and  primarily  evolved  for  one  func- 
tion alone.  The  true  interests  of  producers 
(alike  employers  and  employees)  could  surely  be 
more  equitably  regulated  in  the  upper  chamber, 
reconstituted  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  and 
containing  doth  employer  *  and  employee."^ 

Nor  must  l\\^  judicial  functions  of  the  upper 
chamber  be  neglected  (as  was  unfortunately  done 
in  the  Report  of  the  Bryce  Commission).  The 
need  of  the  addition  to  the  existing  type  of  judges 
in  the  shape  of  judicial  arbitrators  f  in  connection 
with  each  guild  becomes  increasingly  clear.  And 
these  must  again  extend  to  international  guild 
arbitration. 

It  is  indeed  the  politico-economic  necessities 
of  these  two  sociological  functions — the  fair  regu- 
lation of  consumption  and  production  {operating 
even  more  potently  with  s7ibco?iscious  intentiojt  than 
deliberate  logic) — that  have  given  gradual  rise  to 
two  instruments  of  government ;  sometimes  co- 
operating, sometimes  antagonistic  (as  with  the 
bitter  medieval  struggle  between  merchant  guilds 
of  "  consumers  "  and  craft-guilds  of  "  producers," 

*  A  distinct  tendency  in  this  direction  was  incorporated  in  the 
report  of  the  Irish  Convention  (under  Sir  Horace  Plunket)  which 
recommended  a  representation  of  industrial  employers  and  Trade 
Union  etnployees  in  the  Senate. 

t  This  is  a  subject  of  such  great  and  vital  importance  that  we 
reserve  its  fuller  treatment  for  a  succeeding  essay.  We  may, 
however,  briefly  note  here  that  the  sociological  aspect  of  the 
question  has  been  treated  at  some  length  in  Chap.  VIII.  (The 
Evolution  of  Arbitrators)  of  "Janus  and  Vesta."  But  there  re- 
mains to  be  discussed  the  constitutional  inclusion  o{  guild-arbi- 
trators (as  a  new  type  of  judges)  in  the  composition  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council — a  great  and  far-reaching 
problem  affecting  the  federation  of  the  whole  "  Britamerindian" 
Commonweal.    (See  Index.) 
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using   these  words    in   the   older  and  narrower 
sense). 

The  existence  of  this    duality   is   sometimes 
concealed  by  the  fact  that  the  two  instruments 
in  certain  circumstances  unite  in  one  Whence  the 
chamber;    as   where   local    assemblies  tendency  to 
contain,    in    addition   to   the    ordinary  go^Snment, 
members,   other   representative  mem-  subconscious 
bers  whose  function  differs  somewhat  °^  ^ '  ^^^  ^' 
in  nature,  and  whose  office  is  of  a  character  sub- 
stantially more  permanent  than  the  other ;  as  with 
Aldermen  in  English  local  assemblies  (Councils) 
and  group-representative,  co-opted  members. 

Here  a  brief  historical  note  may  be  useful. 

"  The  appearance  of  industrial  pursuits  produced 
the  £^i/d.  The  craftsman,  finding  himself  in  a  strange 
place,  cut  off  from  his  own  kindred,  formed  Evolution 
with  his  fellows  an  association  resembling  of  "gild." 
as  closely  as  possible  the  association  of  kindred  which 
he  had  left  behind  him.  Perhaps  at  first  it  was 
merely  a.  peace-association  *  d,  frith-gild,  as  the  Saxons 
called  it ;  then  it  took  on  a  religious  character,  doubt- 
less in  imitation  of  the  old  ancestor  ivorship  of  the 
clan.  The  medieval  gild  always  had  its  patron  saint ; 
and,  if  its  members  did  not  really  believe  themselves 
to  be  descended  from  their  patron  saint,  they  often 
spoke  as  if  they  did.  Finally,  the  gild  became  more 
industrial  in  character  ;  busying  itself  more  and  more 
with  such  matters  as  the  regulation  of  work  and 
prices,  the  inspection  of  workshops,  the  fixing  of 
measures  and  qualities,  the  exclusion  of  strangers, 
and  so  on.  But,  the  more  we  study  the  gild,  the 
more  we  see  its  likeness  to  the  old  clan.     Like  the 

*  \  suggestive  fact  for  the  conditions  of  an  Era  of  Peacedom  ; 
a  Friedens-spiel  in  place  of  Kriegs-spiel. 
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clan,  it  was  strongly  hereditary.  The  best  title  to 
admission  to  the  full  privileges  of  a  gild  was  the 
fact  that  the  applicant's  father  was,  or  had  been,  a 
member.  Failing  birth,  apprenticeship  was  the  only 
alternative.  But  apprenticeship  is  very  like  adoption. 
In  the  days  of  gilds,  the  apprentice  lived  in  his 
master's  house,  fed  at  his  master's  table,  shared  in 
his  worship,  was  clothed  and  taught  by  him,  just 
like  a  son.  Just  as  the  member  of  a  clan  took  the 
name  of  the  founder,  and  put  before  it  or  after  it 
some  sound  which  indicated  'son  of,'  so  the  member 
of  the  gild  called  himself  by  the  name  of  his  craft. 
While  the  clansman  called  himself  '  MacDoug^W,'  or 
'  BilhVz^,'  or  '  ap  Tudor,'  or  '  ^^«hadad,'  the  craftsman 
called  himself  '  Smith,'  *  Turner,'  '  Carpenter,'  and  so 
on.  In  fact,  it  is  said  by  some  competent  observers, 
that  the  Indian  caste  system  is  merely  an  elaboration 
of  hereditary  craft-gilds.  Moreover,  the  gild  in  later 
days  provided  schools  and  orphanages  for  the  chil- 
dren of  its  members,  attended  their  funerals,  pro- 
vided Masses  for  their  souls,  spoke  of  its  members 
as  '  brethren,'  had  an  *  elder  man '  {Ealdorman)  for 
chief,  settled  disputes  amongst  its  members,  and 
forbade  its  members  to  compete  with  one  another, 
just  as  a  well-conducted  association  of  kinsmen 
would  do.  Finally,  on  its  strongly  developed  social 
side,  in  its  frequent  drinkings,  feastings,  and  merry- 
makings, the  medieval  gild  strongly  resembled  a 
great  family  group."  * 

With  the  gradual  identification  of  the  mer- 
chant and  craft  guilds  with  the  municipal  cor- 
poration (substantially  brought  about  by  the 
unregulated  monopolies  of  trade  wrested  from 
the   community    by   too    powerful    guilds  f)   the 

*  "A  History  of  Politics,"  by  Edward  Jenks,  pp.  66,  67.    J.  M. 
Dent  &  Co.,  1900. 

f  This  is  the  distinctly  shady  side  of  medieval  guildry, — an 
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guild  Alderman  becomes  merged  in  his  modern 
namesake. 

34.  The  Genuine  Cosmopolitan  or  World  Citizen 
evolving  and  evolved  by  Bicameral  Grand 
Councils  {Parliaments)  w  Cities,  Regions,  Na- 
tions, and  States ;  culminating  in  a  Bicameral 
Grand  Council  {Parliament)  of  the  World ; 
each  Chamber  predominantly  distributive,  one 
of  Consumption,  one  of  Production. 

We  lay  increasingly  great  stress  upon  the 
need  of  a  synoptical  survey  of  the  grand  hmnan 
bi-directional  spiral  that  extends  from  our  own 
babes  and  family,  our  own  city  and  region,  our 
own  nation  and  race,  up  to  a  world-organisation 
of  humanity,  and  thence  descends  through  neigh- 
bouring nations,  with  their  respective  regions  and 
cities  and  their  families  and  babes. 

But  far  be  it  from  us  to  identify  such  a  view 
with  the  advocacy  of  a  weak  and  vacuous  cosmo- 
politanism of  which  the  ordinary  type  Abstract 
is  the  relatively  unreal  and  doctrinaire  Cosmopoii- 
state    of   mind,    thin    experience   and  ^^"'sm. 
resultant  view  of  the  man  who  ignores  the  just 
interests  of  his  own  family,  locality,  nation,  and 
race ;    perhaps  even   prides    himself  on    having 
crushed  his  nationality  and  race  beneath  recog- 
nition under  a  supposed  cosmopolitan  temper. 

It  is  not   cosmopolitanis7n  in  this   eviscerated 
sense  that  is  urged ;  for  a  true  social  "  cosmos  "  is 

evil  which  should  be  successfully  met  by  due  political  attention  to 
the  co-ordinating  functions  of  the  respective  elements  of  the 
Regionai.  Series. 
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a  richly  ordered  series  of  co-operant,  concrete, 
living  units  :  not  an  empty,  abstractly-sentimental 
generalisation. 

Rather  have  we  in  mind  the  once  great  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  as  represented  by  a  Socrates  in 
Concrete  ancient  times  or  a  Franklin  in  modern, 
Cosmopoii-  whose  cosmopolitanship  was  a  veritable 
world  citi-  world  citizenship,  based  upon  the  grand 
zenship.  concrete  social  '•'cosmos''  of  family,  dis- 
trict, city,  region,  nation,  and  race.  Such  a  cos- 
mopolitanism is  not  that  which  remains  common 
to  nationalities  by  subtracting  their  vital  and 
intimate  differences,  but  the  rich  combinations  of 
their  infinitely  varied  types.  It  is  the  unique 
dissimilarities  of  men  and  regions  that  provide 
at  once  the  chief  problems  of  statecraft  and  its 
finest  scope. 

This  implies,  when  interpreted  in  its  proper 
historical  valuation  and  evolution,  that  the  attain- 
ment of  world  citizenship  is  an  arduous,  slow,  and 
deliberate  achievement,  never  fully  and  com- 
pletely realised.  A  true  cosmopolitan,  whether 
man  or  woman,  must  be  first  a  devoted  member 
of  the  family ;  then  a  good  citizen  in  the  life  of 
the  district,  town,  and  region  ;  an  ardent  patriot ; 
a  cultured  member  of  the  Western  or  Eastern 
institutions  woven  into  the  particular  civilisation 
in  which  he  or  she  is  born.  Thus,  In  its  various 
degrees  of  development,  life  is  filled  in  each 
period  to  the  brim  with  rich  experience  of  the 
gentle  ties  of  family,  of  the  dominantly  progres- 
sive activities  of  the  city,  of  the  customary  con- 
servative growth  of  stability  of  the  surrounding 
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rural  region,  so  that  the  very  soil  of  the  native 
land  becomes  part  of  the  soul  ;  and  the  millennial 
institutional  traditions  and  concrete  sentiments  of 
his  own  race  and  of  the  racial  families  nearest  to 
his  own  grow  up  within  the  citizen  luxuriantly,  if 
also  under  due  discipline. 

It  is  only  then,  when  such  a  man  (or  woman) 
feels  that  for  any  one  of  these  he  would,  if 
necessary,  sacrifice  his  life,  and  still  more  for 
all — it  is  only  then  that  he  is  prepared  to  begin 
his  apprenticeship  to  that  august  assemblage  of 
human  beings,  past,  present  and  future,  which  we 
know  as  citizens  of  the  world  of  humanity,  in 
which,  if  the  interest  and  ideals  of  the  family  are 
fundamental,  and  the  honour  of  one's  native  land 
central,  the  interest  and  ideals  of  the  whole  of 
humanity,  past,  present  and  future,  are  supreme. 

The  family  is  a  part  of  the  city  ;  the  city  is  a 
part  of  the  region  ;  the  region  is  a  part  of  the 
nation  ;  the  nation  is  part  of  the  state  ;  the  state 
is  a  part  of  humanity,  and  humanity  itself  is  com- 
posed of  families  each  with  its  individual  members, 
past,  present  and  future. 

There  is  no  point  of  the  tmending  spiral  of 
interdependence,  vast  and  continually  increasing^ 
at  which  one  can  stop  and  say  this  is  the  ^j^^  unend- 
one  vital  element — neither  individual^  nor  ing  spiral  of 
family,  nor  city,  nor  region,  nor  nation,  dependent 
nor  state,  nor  race,  nor  past,  7ior  present,  human 
nor  future.     No   religion,  pldlosophy,    ^^'^^' 
government,  nor  any  system  of  thought  or  action 
whatsoever  can  overdevelop  any   one  of  these  vital 
elements  at  the  expense  of  any  of  the  oilier s  with 
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justice,  wisdom  or  safety.  Each  ele7nent^  in  full 
development  and  integrity,  is  essential  to  the  in- 
tegrity a/ndfdl  development  of  the  others. 

The  Catalan  poet  Mila  y  Fontanals*  sings : — 

"  Qui  n^aime  sa  province  ne  pent  aimer  son  pays" 

We  would  expand  his  fine  poetical  feeling  into 
plain  prose  and  declare  that : 

he  who  loves  not  truly  his  family  cantiot  truly 

love  his  native  home  : 
he  who  loves  not  truly  his  native  home  cannot 

trtily  love  his  country  : 
he  zvho  loves  not  truly  his  country  cannot  trtily 
love  humanity. 
This  it  is  that  we  mean  by  ivorld  citizenship. 
Let  mankind  unite  in  such  vital  and  concrete 
co-operation  :  succeed  in  developing  such  a  unity 
in  diversity  and.  a  diversity  in  unity  (each  unit  a 
web  alike  geographical  and  occupational)  ;    and 
many  things  impossible  in  the  past  will  gradually 
become  within  the  power  of  the  future.     . 

What  the  individual  alone,  cannot  compass,  the 
The  world  is  city  then  may  do  :  what  the  city  alone 
"°dl  ^^^  *°  cannot  compass  may  then  be  done  by 
more  con-  the  region  uniting  city  and  rural  sur- 
fruiSuiTense  roundings  in  one  common  effort :  what 
than  ever  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  region,  the 
recorded  nation  may  do  :  that  which  surpasses 
history.  the  power  of  the  nation  may  be  effected 

by  the  state :  that  which  surpasses  the  power  of 

*  See  Alec.  W.  G.  Randall,  "The  Regionalist  Movement  in 
France"  {The  Anglo-French  Review,  June,  1919),  a  remarkable 
article  revealing  to  English  readers  the  ultimately  potent  influence 
of  the  ideals  of  a  poetical  group  (Mistral  and  his  Provengal  col- 
leagues'! upon  a  wide  political, movement  (regionalism). 
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the  state  7nay  be  accomplished  by  the  living  zvorld : 
and  that  which  transcends  the  living  world  may  be 
within  the  capacity  of  the  ftitu7'e  if  the  living 
present  do  faithfully  plant  the  healthy  seed. 

The  scale  of  man's  endeavours  will  steadily 
rise  in  quality,  enduringness  and  scope  as  he 
comes  to  realise  more  reverently  and  fully,  more 
accurately  and  vividly,  the  essential  conditions 
for  the  healthy  further  growth  of  those  mighty 
living  institutions  which  his  political  instinct  has 
already  built  up  through  vast  aeons  of  time  past. 

The  political  philosopher  of  the  future  must  range 
with  easy  glance  from  the  simple,  local  conditions 
that  ensure  the  purity  of  the  water  issuing  The  future 
from  the  parish  pump,  and  the  sufficiency  range  of 
and  purity  of  the  milk  supply  that"  feeds  PjIShyin 
the  baby  citizen  of  the' world,  through  all  all  its  con- 
intervening  stages  to  the  vast  and  complex  creteness. 
conditiohs  precedent  to  a  far  distant  world  commonweal 
embracing  hamlet,  city,  regions,  nations  and  states, 
kingdoms  and  queendoms,  empires  and  republics. 

In  deeper  senses  than  our  immediate  forbears, 
forefathers  and  foremothers  ever  provided  for,  is  this 
great  living  globe  of  children,  women  and  men, 
scattered  over  its  manifold  regions,  both  differ- 
entiating itself  into  more  plastic  forms  and  varieties, 
and  sinjultaneously  growing  a  more  coherent  unity 
of  mutually  responsive  groups,  occupational  and  geo- 
graphical, locked  and  interlocked,  yet  livingly  elastic, 
thrillingly  sensitive,  and  wondrously  modifiable. 

Formidable  as  is  the  problem  from  the  aspect  of 

space  as  conditioned  by  the  globe,  no  .,        .^     , 

.  JO'  rJecessity  of 

less  so  does  it  appear  under  the  aspect  study  of  his- 

of  the  universe  of  time.  Political  phi-  tory,  Eastern 
losophy  can  guide  safely  through  the  and  Western, 
perils  of  the  yet  uncreated  future  in  proportion  as  it 

G 
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is  itself  enlightened  by  the  experience  of  the  past, 
alike  modern^  medieval  and  ancient,  alike  Eastern  and 
Western. 

To  so  vast  a  design  we  are  offering  here  but  a 
modest  chapter  of  suggestions,  selecting  viewpoints 
for  future  detailed  survey  rather  than  presuming  to 
lay  down  final  principles  :  if  such  indeed  are  dis- 
coverable by  man,  or  even  conceivable  by  him. 

From  its  very  nature  all  thinking  must  separate 
elements  of  life  that  in  the  concrete  are  inseparable. 

Provided  thought  binds  together  again  in  the 
end  things  it  has  disunited  and  ever  remembers  the 
Limitations  inadeqtiacy  of  its  categories  and  schemes 
of  all  theory,  to  the  sum-total  of  life  its  services  are 
indispe7isable,  if  limited. 

In  this  chastened  spirit  we  offer  our  contribution 
to  the  science  of  political  philosophy  now  once  again 
rapidly  evolving. 

On  the  infinite  loom  of  time  and  space  man 
weaves  the  weft  and  warp  of  the  garment  of  govern- 
ment, mending  and  patching,  discarding  and  re- 
shaping, stretching  and  contracting  :  now  operating 
with  fingers  patient  and  gentle,  delicate  and  re- 
sponsive ;  now  rending  furiously  and  reforming  with 
an  eagerness  so  titanic  that  scarcely  can  he  at  the 
moment  of  achievement  recognise  the  old  garment 
in  the  new. 

Yet  the  millennial  experience  of  his  race  reveals  to 
him,  when  the  heat  of  creation  has  passed  into  the  light 
Vast  (f  (^ool  and  collected  calm,  the  i?isignificance 

antiquity,        of  the  most  formidable  looking  rent  or  of 
marvellous      ^j^^  most  newly  fashioned  device  in  com- 
and  inherent  parison    with   the  Jinlimited  vastness  and 
indestructi-      jinstaled  variety  of  the  original  model. 
th '^central  "^  relative  insignificance,  in  very  truth, 

texture  of  has  every  such  rent  or  device  ;  yet  in  itself 
government,  in  temporal  value  it  may  be  absolutely 
of  transcendent  importance. 
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Of  this  political  garment,  the  warp  (we  have  said) 
is  geographical  and  the  weft  is  occupational.  It  were 
an  ease  to  our  vision  if  we  image  the  geographical 
set  of  strands  as  lying  horizontal,  and  the  occupa- 
tional strands  that  cross  them  as  standing  vertical. 

Each  word,  geographical  and  occupational,  must 
be  interpreted  in  a  sense  that  is  both  elastic  and 
comprehensive ;    now     contracting,     now  The  inherent 
expanding,  according  to  the  clearly  felt  ambiguity  of 
demands  of  the  context.     This  ambiguity  language, 
of  words   is   the   necessary   complement    to    their 
definiteness,  and  is  essential  to  the  proper  function 
of  living  language.     No  science  can  dispense  with 
ambiguity,  not  even  mathematics  itself,  most  rigorous 
and  precise  of  all.     The  inherent  ambiguity  of  all 
language  is  the  safeguard  of  innocence  and  wisdom  ; 
the  subterfuge  of  knavery ;  the  prop  and  pitfall  of 
politics  ;  the  despair  and  wonder  of  the  lawyer,  the 
linguist,  the  philosopher,  and  the  poet. 

In  short,  every  word  has  a  unique  life  of  its  own 
that  reveals  new  character  the  oftener  we  meet  it. 

Further,  we  remind  ourselves  that  continually 
and  ceaselessly  the  geographical  environment  is 
creating  anew  the  occupation,  and  occupational  aims 
and  energies  are  recreating  the  geographical  in 
precisely  equal  measure. 

Man  is  at  once  the  humble  servant  of  Nature  and 
her  proud  master. 

Government  as  Art  is  based  necessarily  upon 
government  as  Idea  :  whether  as  opinion  :  or  theory^ 
which  is  opinion  thoughtful  and  more  potent :  or, 
ultimately,  on  science  which  is  opinion  at  once 
thoughtful,  tested  and  systematised  and  therefore 
supreme  in  the  realm  of  applied  Idea.  "  Securus 
judicat  orbis  terrarum." 

Yet  as  with  all  the  living  processes  and  activities 
of  man,  art  transcends  opinion,  theory,  or  science,  by 
the  very  fact  and  in  the  very  act  of  feeding  upon  it. 
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The  existence  of  government  implies  both  the 
equality  of  man  and  the  inequality. 

Were  all  men  equal  government  would  be  un- 
_  necessary :  110 ere  all  men  tmeqtial  govern- 

and  aristo-      '>fi^nt  xvould  be  impossible. 
cracy  rooted  The  perermial  problem  of  government 

in  the  nature  consists  in  the  paradox  that  each  individual 
of  man.  ,  .     ,  .^  .  . 

IS  eqtial  in  his  common  nnmamty  to  every 

other,  and  yet  also  nneqnal  by  the  very  existence  of  his 
iiniqne  personality  that  gives  rise  to  the  endless  manifold 
degrees  of  capacity,  the  indestructible  roots  of  a  perennial 
evolving  hierarchy. 

Inevitably  and  inherently  all  government  is  thus 
eternally  democratic,  and  yet  also  eternally  aristo- 
cratic. 


35.    The  Nezu   Social  Unity  alike  Econo^nic   and 
Politic,  because  Essentially  Financial. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  striking  possibilities  of 
man's  control  over  his  destiny  by  means  of  the 
proposed  further  developments  of  old  and  well- 
tested  institutions.  Regard  Diagram  II.,  p.  64 
(here  reproduced)  not  as  representing  the  isolated 
and  antag07iistic  interests  of  syndicalist  and  patriot, 
but  as  revealing  the  possibility  of  their  co-opera- 
tion :  *  harmonising  "  occupailonalism "  with 
"regionalism"  (the  integrated  interests  of  the 
home)  ;  and  forming  the  new  type  of  political 
units  by  the  gradual  composition  of  which  may 

*  In  "  co-operation  "  we  include  a  subordinated  atid  regulated 
"competition."  The  instinct  of  competition  may  be  ''*'  regtilated^''  : 
it  cannot  be  eliminated  by  man. 

"Our  antagonist  is  our  helper.  This  amicable  conflict  with 
difficulty  obliges  us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  object, 
and  compels  us  to  consider  it  in  all  its  relations.  It  will  not  suffer 
us  to  be  superficial  ■'  (Burke). 
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be  evolved  a  new  and  fairer  Balance  and  Progress 
of  Powers,  political,  economic,  and  profoundly 
social. 

We  reach  here,  indeed,  a  turning  moment  in 


Diagram  III. — New  politico-economic  unit  (now  evolving). 

the  history  of  man  ;  for  politics  and  economics 
are  now  merging  into  identity^  to  form 
the   scientific  base  of  the   new  social  poinUn"the 
'  unit  of  government :  and  those  financial  history  of 

.  •  ma.n 

forces  that  have  hitherto  exercised  supreme 
political  injiuencefor  good  or  for  ill  by  subconscious 
and  secret  channels  are  nozv  clearly  destined  to 
emerge  iyito  the  light  of  public  appraisal.  In  itself 
finance  is  neither  eood  nor  evil :  it  is  a  necessity 
inasmuch  as  all  realities  have  their  price :  it  is 
the  spirit  and  purpose  with  which  we  apply 
financial  laws,  as  inexorable  as  gravity,  that  are 
decisive  of  its  beneficence  or  its  maleficence, 
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If  Z,  Y,  X  are  nations  successively  "  within  "  * 
each  other,  each  of  which  has  a  parHament  of  two 
chambers,  the  one  predominantly  for  consumers 
(geographically  elected)  the  other  predominantly 
for  producers  (occupationally  elected  by  the 
"guilds"),  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  exist- 
ence of  two  planes  of  interest  permits  of  a  much 
more  satisfactory  compromise  than  where  the 
adjustment  is  substantially  limited  (as  now)  to 
one  (the  geographical)  plane  only. 

An  individual  C,  say,  is  a  shipbuilding 
(employer  or  employee)  native  of  Z  :  as  a  ship- 
builder (say,  q)  he  has  a  safeguard  in  the  ship- 
building guild  q,  represented  in  the  guild  chambers 
of  Z,  Y,  X.  The  occupational  interest  may  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  knit  together,  or  conciliate^  the 
otherwise  warring  regional  units,  X,  Y,  Z. 

Conversely,  the  respective  regional  interests  of 
X,  V,  Z  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  knit  together, 
or  conciliate,  the  otherwise  warring  occupational 
groups,  p,  q,  r  -  -  -,  each  in  its  own  partictdar 
region  [''home''). 

Further,  if  the  guilds  p,  q,  r,  -  -  -  become 
ultimately  world-wide,  and  the  national  bicameral 
legislatures  (parliaments)  evolve  in  co-operation 
a  world-bicameral  legislature  (Grand  Council  of 
Humanity),  then  a  fair  distribution  f  of   world- 

*  We  simplify  on  purpose.  In  actuality  it  is  rare  that  the 
geographical  contours  of  the  smaller  will  be  respectively  wholly 
"  within  "  those  of  the  larger.  In  fact,  we  find  geographical  group 
within  group,  yet  interplexed  therewith  in  bewildering  confusion, 
almost  ad  infinitum :  a  fact  urgently  calling  for  some  such  guild 
interweaving  as  we  desiderate. 

f  It  will  be  seen  later  that  the  function  of  such  "  distribution  " 
is  the  just  co-ordination  both  of  "  consumption  "  and  "  production  " 
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finance  (world-credit  and  world-debt),  world-food, 
world-prices,  access  to  raw  material,  the  manage- 
ment of  sickness,  disease,  epidemics,  emigration, 
and  world-unemployment,*  and  (vitally  con- 
nected with  economic  prices  and  emigration)  the 
raising  of  standards  of  living  alike  in  consumption 
and  production  and  their  compensating  financial 
adjustments  throughout  the  world — all  become 
increasingly  feasible ;  though  they  will  ever 
remain  inherently  difficult  problems. 

Such  distribution,  to  be  fair,  must  embrace 
the  needs  of  producer  and  of  consunur,  together 
conciliated  ifi  the  whole  of  world-citizenship  at  every 
stage  of  the  concrete  living  Regional  (Geographi- 
cal) Series — village,  district,  tow?i,  city,  region 
(in  narrower  sense),  nation,  race  and  state  and 
world-commonweal. 

Among  the  many  difficult  problems  increasing 
in  urgency  are  those  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment of  "  minimum  wages."  The  question  is  being 
widely  debated  :  Does  a  ^'^ minimum  wage"  imply  a 
"  maximum  income "  f  The  question  thus  stated 
has  too  abstract  a  form  to  lead  to  practical  issues. 
More  manageable  perhaps  is  the  inquiry  : — 

A.  Are  adjustable  ratios  of  maximum  percentage 
interest  to  varying  standards  of  ''  minimum  wage  " 
advisable  or  possible  ? 

(probably  effected  in  the  main  by  bankers,  highly  educated  in 
guild  productive  activities  and  the  incidence  of  consumption). 

Truly  here  lurks  a  paradox  !  But  whatever  classification  in 
science  be  adopted,  inherent  contradictions  will  ever  emerge 
wherever  the  classification  attempts  to  embrace  the  universe  as  a 
whole  (see  p.  44,  footnote). 

*  The  respective  responsibilities  for  this  of  "guild"  and  "con- 
sumer" show  that  many  thorny  problems  will  meet  any  political 
re-organisation  whatever  in  the  not-distant  future.  But  publicly 
represented  interests  are  safer  than  secret  organisations. 
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B.  What  should  be  the  values  of  these  adjust- 
able ratios  for  different  guilds  of  occupations  ;  and 
so  forth  ?  The  economico-ethical  root  of  such 
inquiries  lies  here  : — t/iai  some  way  must  be  fotmd  by 
zvhich  tJie  incidence  of  profits  and  losses  is  adjusted 
equitably  so  that  the  true  interests  of  ^* capital'*  and 
"  labo7ir  "  rise  and  sink  together. 

36.  Just  Distribution  of  Trade. 

The  much-disputed  questions  of  "  protection  " 
versus  "  free-trade  "  would  become  thereby  largely 
meaningless ;  for  their  objects  would  be  merged 
into  the  problems  of  the  fair  distribution  of 
economic  opportunities  to  every  citizen  and  every 
"  region  "  (in  widest  sense  from  hamlet  to  empire) 
according  to  nattcral products,  and  natural  needs  ; 
combined  with  the  fair  distribution  of  responsibility 
for  equivalent  compensation,  where  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  or  lower  prices,  according  to  privileges  re- 
moved and  benefits  received. 

On  these  matters,  so  prolific  of  strife  and 
misunderstanding,  we  plead  with  gentle  insist- 
ence for  the  open  mind,  for  vision  unclouded  by 
prepossession  or  prejudice.  We  live  in  perilous 
times  ;  so  to  our  spiritual  faiths  let  us  hold  fast, 
but  upon  our  political  views  and  even  convictions 
let  us  turn  a  dispassionate  contemplation. 

The  pre-war  principle  of  *'  laissezfaire''  the 
fruit  of  the  Reformation,  the  cardinal  doctrine  of 
Adam  Smith,  the  legacy  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  predominant  spirit  of  pre-war  England 
— this  laissezfaire  policy  leaves  us  with  no 
substantial    constitutional    equipment     for    the 
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settlement   of    prices   and    other   equally   grave 
and  complex  economic  problems. 

The  old  problems  of  "  free-trade "  and  "  pro- 
tection "  found  their  ultimate  justification  and  social 
importance  in  the  fact  that  hitherto  no  practicable 
means  had  been  discovered  for  World  regulation  of 
economic  situations  and  tendencies.  With  the  new 
factors  in  possibilities  of  world-control  introduced 
by  the  necessities  of  a  world-war,  the  former  eco- 
nomico-political  problems  shift  their  factual  basis. 
Economic  "  laws  "  are  necessarily  always  valid  :  they 
would  not  be  "laws"  otherwise.  Nor  can  such 
veritable  "  laws  "  be  "  violated  "  any  more  than  the 
laws  of  mechanics.  But  the  knowledge  of  the 
precise  limits  imposed  by  the  mechanical  law 
enables  the  engineer  to  design  air-ships  that  rise. 
So  it  is  with  economic  laws.  The  fact  that  the 
whole  world  of  humanity  can  now  be  united  for 
certain  economic  purposes  is  itself  a  new  fact  and 
condition  unprecedented  in  import. 

Moreover,  the  great  world-war  has  proved  con- 
clusively that  no  nation,  not  even  the  mightiest  empire^ 
is  so  firmly  established  in  its  social  equi-  ,,  pj.gg. 
librium  and  in  its  financial  basis  as  to  trade  "and 

be  able   of   itself  alone   to  protect  ade-  ".P^otec- 

^  1  •..  -i."  •        11  4.u^:-   tion'  have 

quately  even  its  own  citizens  in  all  their  j^g^.  ^.^gij.  q^ 

classes  and  occupations,  against  world-  significance. 

competition,  imreg^dated  and  unlimited. 

Conditions    of    labour,    sources    and    prices    of 
material  (raw  *  and  manufactured),  costs  ^grid-wide 
of  production,  amount  of  consumption,  industrial 
with  numerous  other  elements  are  ulti-  groupings 
mately   tuorld-ifiterdependent,  and  can  be  "g^^ble^" 
henceforth  %visely  regulated  on  this  basis 
only. 

***** 

*  Speaking   more  strictly  and    scientifically  we  should  say 
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Let  any  individical  nation  or  group  attempt  to 
make  itself  absolutely  and  entirely  secure  :  a7id  it  must 
be  either  ready  to  concede  everything,  or  to  arm  against 
the  world. 

The  mighty  hellenic  king  of  old  built  an  impreg- 
nable tower  to  shield  his  daughter's  chastity  against 
the  sons  of  earth  ;  love  broke  through  from  heaven 
and  made  his  labour  vain. 

It  is  an  impossible  task  for  any  single  part  of 
the  world,  however  powerful,  of  itself  alone  to  protect 
adequately  or  to  isolate  securely  anything  whatso- 
ever, whether  in  thought,  industry,  or  politics.  Not 
even  "  key-industries "  can  permanently  be  safe- 
guarded by  any  one  state  or  group  of  allied  states  : 
for  the  inventive  genius  of  man  is  scattered  broadcast 
amo7ig  the  peoples,  a?td  each  region  of  the  earth  has 
its  unique  individuality  which  will  not  be  denied  its 
ultimate  world  influence. 

That  which  Germany  failed  to  do,  with  every 
advantage  of  modern  civilisation,  no  prudently 
administered  nation  will  ever  again  attempt  to  do. 

We  can  ourselves  conceive  nothing  more  fatal  to 
the  enduring  welfare  of  a  nation  or  group  than  re- 
liance upon  its  own  might  to  erect  itself  into  a  self- 
sufficing  tcnit. 

We  conclude  that  an  area  of  civilisation  is  slowly 
and  painfully  dawning  wherein  world-regulation  of 
competition  between  nations  is  becoming  possible. 
The  unlimited  nature  of  international  competition,  as 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  has  wisely  said,  inevitably  leads  to 
unlimited  international  destritction.  Political  science 
and  political  craft  have  concentrated  disproportion- 
ately on  the  intermediate  financial  factor  to  the 
relative  neglect  of  the  human  ultimate  factor  in 
international  manufacture  and  trade.  Yet  the  human 
factor  is   supreme   in   its  ultimate  consequefices :  its 

"  manufactured  "  alone,  as  even  "  raw  "  material  in  some  degree 
includes  a  human  element. 
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continuous  maladjustment,  its  callous  neglect  by 
diplomacy  and  statecraft  at  any  place  and  in  any 
occupation,  irresistibly  lead  to  degradation  in  the 
home,  disaffection  in  the  workshop,*  rebellion  in 
the  nation,  war  in  the  world,  revolutions  in  govern- 
ment. 

Henceforth,  at  its  grave  peril,  any  nation  or  group 
lives  unto  itself  alone.  Truly  should  charity  begin 
at  home  and  in  the  home ;  but  woe  to  the  nation 
that  extends  not  that  sane  and  sympathetic  charity 
outwards  until  it  embraces  the  vital  interests  of  the 
wide  world,  in  all  its  manifold  parts  and  particu- 
larities. 

The  roots  of  wardom  will  continue  to  flourish 

until  society  realises  that  a  sifigle  case,  ivherever  it 

may  be  found  on  this  wide  yet  now  inter-  _ 

•         •       Economic 
dependent   world,   of   grave    social    in-  piague  spots 

justice  (as  of  sweated  labour    revealing  more  fatal 

itself   in   tainted,    insufficient    food,    in  than  epi- 

shoddy  clothing,  in  mean  and  insanitary 

dwellings,  in  brutalising  and  exhausting  pleasures, 

and  in  high  rates  of  disease  and  mortality)  is  more 

infectious  and  dangerous  far  than  a  single  case  of 

grave  infectious  bodily  disease. 

The  immense,  far-reaching  and  direct  bearing 
of  these  considerations  upon  the  evolution  and 
maintenance  oi  Peacedom  (not  merely  peace-terms) 
in  respect  of  the  fair  allotment  of  precious 
minerals,  mines,  rivers,  disputed  regions,  colonies, 
and  so  forth,  vv^ill  be  seen  upon  careful  and  patient 
reflection  by  every  one  with  experience  in  thinking 
out  the  complexities  of  such  concrete  problems. 

*  The  importance,  indispensable  and  basal,  of  sliop  cofnmittees 
in  industry,  has  been  so  well  and  prominently  put  forward  and  is 
so  increasingly  recognised  that  we  have  not,  save  by  implication, 
specially  dealt  with  this  factor. 
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Here  we  have  not  space  to  elaborate  them  further 
in  detail. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  benefits 
that  a  sane  development  of  "  occupationalism " 
(political  guilds  of  allied  occupations)  may  confer 
upon  a  true  nationalism  (patriotism).  It  has  been 
well  said  that  nationalism  requires  some  power — 
short  of  all  living  humanity — inferior  to  itself  but 
inferior  to  itself  alone,  to  restrain  its  tendency  to 
over-leap  itself  in  territorial,  financial  or  other 
forms  of  megalomania.  "  Occupationalism  "  may 
fitly  exercise  this  invahiable  delimiting  function 
in  spheres  where  a  diplomatic  world  league  of 
nations  would  be  impotent  to  restrain. 

In  the  gradual  political  evolution  of  some  such 
complex  grouping  (occupational  and  geographical) 
as  we  have  ventured  to  outline,  we 
thesoiution  believe  such  periodically  recurrent 
of  the  Irish  political  problems  as  Ireland,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  so  forth,  can  find  per- 
manent solution  :  and  in  this  way  alone,*  Such 
problems  as  Ireland  presents  were  insoluble 
despite  all  the  united  political  genius  of  Angles 
and  Celts  and  Saxons  operating  throngh  centuries 
until  the  present  fullness  of  time  when,  extremes 
meeting  (as  so  often  in  the  history  of  science),  the 
possibility  of  world  regulation  embraces  the 
solution  of  the  Irish  puzzle.  The  practical 
bearing  of  this  should  become  clear  on  reaching 
the  proposals  for  a  Britamerindian  re-orientation 
of  politics  (§§  41,  47).  The  spirit  of  the  new  Era 
is  weaving  into  social  unity,  economic  and  political, 
occupational  and  regional,  employer  and  employed. 
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T^j.  Each  C if  hen  is  both  a  Consumer  and  a  Pro- 
ducer;  a  Truer  Conception  of  '''Labour'^ 

Every  citizen  is  both  a  producer  and  a  con- 
sumer. By  the  development  of  his  native  special 
function  or  activity  he  can  contribute  utilities  to 
society,  thus  gaining,  in  general,  a  livelihood. 
To  maintain  and  develop  this  activity,  and  to 
reach  full  stature  as  a  cultured  citizen,  he  must 
also  consume  *  utilities. 

So  far  we  have  used  the  word  "  labour "  in 
its  narrower  political  and  industrial  meaning. 
Ignoring  for  the  moment  the  question  of  financial 
return  for  labour,  we  suggest  a  wider  usage  for 
the  word,  a  usage  that  may  perchance  enable  us 
to  rid  ourselves  of  much  widespread  misunder- 
standing. It  may  also  serve  to  destroy  many 
economic  fallacies  built  upon  an  imperfect  con- 
ception of  what  is  the  "  produce  "  of  "  labour." 

"  Produce*'  is  the  result  of  any  useftd  activity  ; 
and  any  citizen  who  creates  "  produce  "  is  truly  a 
"  labourer'' 

We  have  elsewhere  *  considered  the  cardinal 
natural  elements  that  enter  into  every  occupation 
of  man.  We  may  here  briefly  state  that  every 
citizen  is  a  natural  being  exercising  in  combination 
and  simultaneously  human,  organic  and  7nechanical 
functions  or  activities.  It  is  by  a  combination  of 
ail  three  that  he  is  enabled  to  produce  utilities. 

The  difference  between  the  "labour"  of  a 
musician,    of    a   statesman,    of    a    bricklayer,    a 

*  See  Index  of  the  present  pamphlet ;  also  "Janus  and  Vesta," 
Chap.  IV. 
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clerk,  or  a  gardener,  is  not  one  of  kind.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  the  proportions  and  qualities 
in  which  the  three  cardinal  natural  activities  of 
man  etiter  into  the  labour.  Each  of  the  above 
uses  his  muscles  and  expends  mechanical  energy  : 
each  spends  mental  energy :  each  is  actuated  by 
the  normal  human  passions  *  and  motives. 

Confining  ourselves  here  to  the  first  form  of 
activity — the  mechanical — we  note  that  the 
difierences  between  the  varieties  of  **  labour " 
rest  in  the  varieties  of  the  muscles  brought  into 
operation,  massive  muscles  being  dominant  here, 
minute  muscles  dominant  there.  It  is  not  (we 
submit) — as  is  often  assumed — 77terely  a  question 
of  the  total  amou7it  of  7nechanical  energy  spent 
upon  the  "  labour,"  as  when  we  talk  of  '*  labour  " 
as  involving  much  mechanical  energy  while  other 
forms  of  social  activity,  apparently  involving  a 
negligible  quantity  of  mechanical  energy,  are  not 
considered  to  be  "labour."  The  executant 
musician,  in  playing  a  couple  of  hours  on  the 
■tiano,  may  spejid  ^nore  mechanical  energy  than 
a  ha7^d-working  bricklayer  in  a  whole  days  work. 
This  can  easily  be  believed  by  anyone  who 
reflects  on  the  number  of  impacts  upon  the  key- 
board multiplied  into  the  average 
musidan°  *  mechanical  energy  spent  on  each  by 
producing  a  musician  (whether  on  piano  or  organ) 
^       ■  — impacts  produced  by  the  marvellously 

trained    combination    of    hundreds     of    muscles 
(reaching    from    the    fingers    through   the   back 

*  As  pleasure  and  pain,  hope  and  fear,  love  and  hate,  ambition 
and  pride. 
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down  to  the  legs).  Let  him  observe  the  high 
state  of  perspiration  in  the  musician's  body 
reached  after  a  fine  performance. 

In  truth,  both  musician  and  bricklayer  are 
*'  labourers  "  :  both  "  work  "  and  are  "  workers  "  ; 
both  "  produce  "  wealth. 

Again,  who  has  yet  measured  the   immense 
emotional  stress — each  with  its  conco7nitant  mus- 
cular expenditure — undergone   by  the  Muscular 
statesman  during  an  average  day's  per-  expenditure 
formance     of    his     highly    responsible  °fo''^'°'7- 
duties,  or,  during  a  political  campaign,  in  oratory*  ; 
or  by  the  accomplished  artist  or  sculptor  in  a  day's 
use  of  pencil,  brush  or  chipping  tool  ^ 

We  may,  indeed,  assume  as  consonant  with 
ancient  experience  and  modern  science  alike,  that 
"produce"  is  never  created  without  ''the  sweat 
of  the  brow  I'  or  its  mechanical  equivalent  in  some 
form  or  other,  whether  the  muscles  be  the  finer 
or  the  heavier. 

The  amazing  power  and  complexity  of  the  co- 
operant  activity  and  energising  of  man's  body-muscles 
is  little  understood.  In  extreme  cases  of  consump- 
tion the  body  can  actually  draw  upon  the  resources 
of  every  muscle  in  the  body  to  aid  the  specialised 
lung  muscles  in  their  culminating  struggle  against 

*  The  sheer  muscular  strength  involved  here  far  exceeds  that 
available  to  the  average  man.  The  concentration  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  body  in  any  great  oratorical  effort  (as  the  preacher, 
actor  or  politician)  is  amazing  :  it  is  the  physical  correlative  of  the 
psychic  upheaval !  In  our  too  common  contempt  for  "  words,"  as 
against  "  deeds,"  we  forget  that  words  are  often  deeds :  meagre 
otherwise  would  be  the  influence  of  great  speech,  whether  from 
pulpit  or  platform,  bench  or  bar,  boards  or  chair.  Amongst  the 
most  practical  Western  nation  of  antiquity  (Romans),  oratory  was 
the  chief  art. 
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asphyxiation.  No  part  of  the  Jmnian  body  is  specialised 
to  such  an  ext7-eme  that  it  cannot,  tinder  stress,  function 
in  a  general  and  co-operative  sense  for  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  body.  Thus,  every  artery  is  an  embryonic 
heart ;  and  modern  methods  of  treating  certain  forms 
of  heart-exhaustion  rest  upon  the  prudent  utilisation 
of  this  physiological  fact  to  relieve  the  strain  of  the 
central  organ  (itself  but  a  gigantic  artery).  TJiere  is 
an  exceedingly  close  analogy  between  the  potential  re~ 
sources  of  the  human  body  and  the  potential  resources 
of  nations  at  war  :  nor  is  tJie  analogy  fanciful,  for  in 
ultimate  analysis,  the  latter  rests  upon  the  former. 
The  astonishing  productivity  of  the  semi-skilled,  and 
even  of  the  "unskilled,"  is  due  to  this  adaptability  of 
muscles,  with  its  psychic  correlative,  the  generalising 
power  of  the  mind — neither  ever  wholly  lost,  though 
commonly  subject  to  slow  atrophy.  In  education 
and  industry  this  general  adaptability  of  the  parts 
and  organs  of  the  body  must  be  ever  remembered  and 
the  tendency  to  specialism  be  perennially  subordinated 
to  the  preservation  and  heightening  oi  the  generalising 
capacities.  Further,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  corre- 
spondence between  soul  and  body,  this  truth  applies 
equally  also  to  mental  things. 

All  varieties  of  '*  labour  "  are  truly  interdepen- 
dent ;  and  none  of  tis  can  live  without  the  other. 
,  ,    Moreover,    when   each    occupation    is 

members  one  essential  to  the  total  result,  none  is 
of  another."  ^lore  fundamental  to  civilised  life  than 
another,  though  the  forms  of  occupational  skill 
vary  infinitely  in  variety,  and  so  too  in  value.* 
Wherever  society,  in  any  cataclysm,  attempts  to 

*  A  great  inventor,  musician,  statesman,  poet,  organiser,  sur- 
geon, architect,  preacher,  novehst,  chemist,  or  teacher,  and  so 
forth,  produces  not  only  spiritual  but  material  values  many 
times  greater  than  any  one  of  the  rest  of  us  can  produce. 
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live  without  any  particular  group  of  occupations, 
re-creation  of  those  very  same  social  functions  is 
soon  discovered  to  be  necessary  (as  of  lawyers 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  French  Revolution). 
In  itself,  no  occupation  is  good  or  evil  :  it  is 
simply  a  natural  phenomenon  to  be  scientifically 
studied. 

Whether  it  is  good  or  evil  for  the  commonweal 
is  a  question,  ultimately,  for  religion  or  ethics  ; 
and  this  judgment  of  its  moral  quality  must 
depend  in  great  part  upon  the  spirit  in  which  the 
occupation  is  pursued  in  any  particular  instance. 

It  is  an  old  and  trite  saying  of  semi-blind 
leaders  of  "labour"  that  ignorance  fattens  the 
teacher,  disease  the  doctor,  strife  the  lawyer, 
crime  the  judge,  inequalities  the  politician,  ugli- 
ness the  artist,  and  sins  the  priest ;  but  we  would 
submit  to  such  that  it  is  a  greater  truth  by  far  to 
say  that  the  priest  is  necessary  to  purify,  the  artist 
to  beautify,  the  politician  to  provide  equality  of 
opportunity,  the  judge  to  humanise,  the  lawyer 
to  pacify,  the  doctor  to  heal,  and  the  teacher  to 
enlighten. 

Irresistibly  we  seek  the  services  of  great  en- 
lighteners,  beneficent  healers,  lawyers  that  can 
amicably  settle  differences  in  private,*  and  so 
forth.  Moreover,  the  same  ethical  truths  apply 
to  the  so-called  "manual"  occupations.  In  the 
degree  to  which  the  gardener  conscientiously 
plants  the   sound   and  living  seed  and  lovingly 

*  The  greatest  incomes  in  law  are  made  by  those  lawyers  who 
have  honestly  won  a  reputation  for  settling  differences  out  of 
court. 

H 
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cares  for  it  during  its  growth  and  life,  so  is  the 
goodness  of  gardening  in  his  particular  exempli- 
fication of  that  occupation. 

38.  Consumption  and  Production :  and  ^^  Labour'* 

By  '\produce"  then,  we  mean  the  result  of 
any  useful  activity;  and  that  ** useful  activity" 
we  call  **  labour y 

This  "  produce "  may  be  any  kind  of  utility 
whatsoever.  It  may  be  the  preparation  of  the 
soil,  the  planting  of  potatoes,  the  weeding  of 
the  ground,  the  transportation  of  potatoes  to  the 
market  by  land  or  water,  the  selling  of  them  by 
the  wholesale  merchant,  the  retailing  of  them 
by  the  shopkeeper,  the  distribution  of  them  by 
the  errand-boy,  the  final  bringing  of  them  to  table 
by  the  domestic  or  wife,  there  to  be  eaten. 

Or,  again,  it  may  be  the  financing  of  the 
farmer  by  the  local  banker,  the  management  by 
the  factor,  the  measurement  of  the  estate  by  the 
surveyor,  the  stock-taking  by  the  valuer,  the 
drawing  of  a  conveyance  by  the  solicitor  and  his 
clerk,  the  restoration  of  the  farmer's  health  by 
the  doctor  and  the  nurse,  the  education  of  his 
children  by  the  teacher,  the  castigation  and  puri- 
fication of  his  spiritual  sins  by  the  priest,  or  of  his 
temporal  crimes  by  the  justice. 

Or,  again,  it  may  be  the  discover}'  of  new 
breeds  ot  wheat  by  the  biologist,  of  fruitful 
manures  by  the  chemist,  the  weather  forecasts 
by  the  meteorologist,  whereby,  through  the 
"labour"   of   compositor  and   telegraphist,   the 
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whole  global  atmospheric  state  is  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  man's  labour  in  the  field. 

Or,  again,  it  may  be  the  making  and  playing 
of  dramas  for  the  public  theatre,  or  of  novels  for 
the  private  fireside,  that  re-create  the  tired  mind, 
bring  the  whole  soul  into  harmony  and  rapture, 
and  re-invigorate  it  for  the  morrow's  work. 

Or,  again,  it  may  be  the  quiet  thinker  who 
studies  the  recondite  science  of  government,  or  the 
politician  who  publicly  practises  the  art  of  it. 

Alt  these  are  labourers  and prodttctive. 

All,  too,  are  cons7imers  of  the  produce  of  others. 

Further,  as  I  none  can  create  matter  or 
energy,*  but  can  transfer  these  only,  in  ultimate 
analysis,  consumers  and  producers  alike  are  all 
distributors. 

For  this  elemental  reason  it  is  more  simple 
and  convenient  in  a  first  presentment  of  cardinal 
politico-economic  principles  to  regard  the  "  dis- 
tributor" (the  function  of  transportation,  etc.)  in 
the  narrower  and  commoner  sense  as  a  species  of 
"  producer "  {e.g,  a  bus-driver  carries  about  the 
bodies  of  men) ;  and,  so,  irrelevant  to  our  present 
point  of  political  representation ;  or  we  may  regard 
"  distribution  "  in  its  widest  significance — the  func- 
tion of  the  provision  of  equal  opportunity — as  the 
genus,  of  which  ^'production"  and  ^'consumption'^ 
are  the  species. 

For  our  immediate  purpose   it  is  immaterial 

which  we  do ;  provided  we  are  clear  that  there 

*  True  creation  is  purely  spiritual  and  is  inherent,/c7r  good  or 
ill,  in  the  iabour  of  every  one :  this  creation,  however,  can  realise 
itself  only  by  transformation  of  material  forms  and  energy,  vary* 
ing  from  the  production  of  voice  to  the  driving  of  a  dynamo. 
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are  not  three  separate  categories  co-ordinate — • 
producers,  consumers,  and  distributors ;  but  that 
there  are  two  co-ordinate  categories  only  (pro- 
ducer and  consumer)  and  that  each  citizen  is 
normally  both,  and  has  the  duty  laid  upon  him 
to  develop  such  a  polity  as  will  provide  fair  and 
equal  opportunity  to  every  citizen  for  production 
and  consumption  proportionally  to  his  native 
capacity. 

Further  we  propose  to  drop — as  having  led  to 
grave  economic  and  political  fallacies — the  rootedly 
Grave  results  false  distinction  between  ^*  manual" 
of  a  false        work    and   ''brain"  work.     No  single 

distinction  in  ,,.  >.  .  ,/•,•/       • 

popular  conception  oj  economic  or  political  science 

economics.  /^^^  worked  SO  fatally  and  long  against 
the  humanisation  of  all  labour^  against  its  highest 
productivity  and  against  the  social  solidarity  and 
happiness  of  ma7ik\nd. 


39.  All  Labour  is  both  Corporal  atid  Mental. 

All  labour  whatsoever  is  both  corporal  (with 
its  transformation  of  mechanical  energy  by  intake 
and  outgoing)  and  psychic  (with  its  transforma- 
tion of  psychic  energy  by  intake  and  outgoing 
— the  mental  correlative  of  the  mechanical  ener- 
gisation).* 

*  We  have  ourselves  long  been  convinced  of  the  empirical 
justification  and  the  logical  necessity  for  a  scientific  postulate 
formulating  the  conservation  of  psychic  energy  :  a  postulate  which 
will  ultimately  transform  half  our  economic  science.  Thus  what 
could  be  more  important  for  economics  than  the  recently  dis- 
covered law  that,  while  work-time  increases  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, psychic  exhaustion  increases  \xv geometrical  progression? 
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Compare  the  experience  of  Seguln,  the  wonderful 
teacher  of  idiots — 

"  We  looked  at  the  rather  immovable,  or  un- 
governable, mass  called  an  idiot  with  the  faith  that 
where  the  appearance  displayed  nothing  but  ill- 
organised  matter,  there  was  nothing  but  ill-circum- 
stanced animus.  In  answer  to  that  conviction,  when 
we  educated  the  muscles,  contractility  responded  to 
our  bidding  with  a  spark  from  volition  ;  we  exercised 
severally  the  senses,  but  an  impression  could  not  be 
made  on  their  would-be  material  nature  without  the 
impression  taking  its  rank  among  the  accumulated 
idealities;  we  were  enlarging  the  chest,  and  new 
voices  came  out  from  it  ;  we  strengthened  the  hand, 
and  it  became  the  realiser  of  ideal  creations  and 
labour ;  we  started  imitation  as  a  passive  exercise, 
and  it  soon  gave  rise  to  all  sorts  of  spontaneous 
actions ;  we  caused  pain  and  pleasure  to  be  felt 
through  the  skin  or  the  palate,  and  the  idiot,  in 
answer,  tried  to  please  by  the  exhibition  of  his  moral 
qualities ;  in  short,  we  could  not  touch  a  fibre  of  his 
without  receiving  back  the  vibration  of  his  all-souled 
instrument.'' 

(Italics  our  own.)  [E.  P.  Culverwell,  "The  Mon- 
tessori  Principles  and  Practice,"  p.  192.  G.  Bell  & 
Sons,  1918.] 

Thus,  if  our  thesis  is  well-grounded,  the  true 
differentiation  of  "  labours  "  is  according  to  the 
quality  of  this  energic  transformation ;  i.e.  whe- 
ther, from  an  objective  mechanical  standpoint, 
the  massive  or  minuter  muscles  are  predomi- 
nantly concerned  ;  or,  from  a  subjective  stand- 
There  is  a  deep  sense  in  which  this  postulate  is  as  ancient  as  the 
indestructible  human  belief  in  some  form  of  immortality ;  for  is 
not  this  postulate  of  the  conservation  of  consciousness  indis- 
pensable for  immortality  ? 
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point,  what  types  of  psychic*  energy  are  in 
operation,  t 

In  all  species  of  labour  whatsoever  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  primal  moving  forces 
(mechanical  and  psychic),  subjectively  regarded, 
are  resident  in  those  glands  and  organs  of  the 
body  whose  functioning  is  somehow  correlated 
intimately  with  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
natural  emotions.  Here  certainly  occur  highly 
complex  thermo-electro-chemical  syntheses. 

In  fine,  all  labour  whatsoever  (from  the  loftiest 
poetising  to  the  humblest  hod-carrying)  has  its 
Theemo-  primal  individual  natural  stimulus  in 
tionsarethe    kiiman   emotion,  whose   creative  ener- 

supreme  .  ,  ,  - 

factor  in  gies  pass  to  the  nerves  and  muscles, 
industry.  ^j^^  produce  therein  corporal  and  psy- 
chic activities  whose  resultant  is  a  social  utility 
("  produce  ").  The  power  of  this  stimulus  depends 
upon  the  quality  and  purity  of  this  emotion. 
Anxiety  depresses  it :  illness  atrophies  it :  in- 
justice poisons  it :  ignorance  paralyses  it :  and 
hate  destroys  it.     The  humanisation  of  industry 

*  We  do  not  say  "nervous,"  as  this  is  much  too  narrow  a 
conception  :  there  are  glands  whose  psychic  outcome  is  emotional^ 
as  well  as  nervous  tissue,  with  its  sensori-perceptual,  and  motor, 
psychic  accompaniment. 

t  A  closely  related  but  different  question  is  that  of  the  hygiene 
of  work  :  there  is  a  certain  ratio  (for  each  individual)  of  use  of 
massive  to  minute  muscle  above  or  below  which  it  is  unhealthy  to 
function  long.  In  present  society,  "  massive  "  labour  gets  too  little 
exercise  of  "minuter"  muscles,  and  "minute  muscle"  labour  {e.g. 
the  clerk)  gets  too  little  exercise  of  "massive"  muscle.  Parallel 
observations  are  applicable  to  the  corresponding  psychic  aspects. 
This  widespread  defect  of  hygiene  results  in  deeply  subconscious 
social  and  political  consequences,  amongst  which  is  an  ever- 
increasing  separation  into  castes  and  drifting  to  anarchic  revo» 
lutions. 
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is  the  prime  condition  for  high  productivity^  noble 
consumption,  and  the  healing  of  the  peoples. 

When  these  simple  but  widely  misunderstood 
facts  are   more   commonly  realised,   the  science 
and  art  of  education    will    extend    its  vitalising 
scope  to  ever^^  occupation  at  every  critical  period 
of  each  citizens  life. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  wealth  is  the  resultant 
of  the  social  activities  of  every  "  worker,"  whether 
he  be  ploughboy,  policeman,  baker,  or  banker, 
decorator,  teacher,  poet,  or  proof-corrector. 

40.  The  New  Political  Units:  Need  of  Socio- 
logical Hypotheses :  A  Rough  Forecast  of 
Tendencies  [LninediatCy  Near,  and  Remote). 

We  may  thus  anticipate  the  gradual  evolution 
of  great  guilds  embracing  the  main  organisable  * 
groups  of  man's  occupations. 

These  guilds  of  producers  should  be  woven 
into  the  existing  councils  (or  parliaments)  at  each 
stage  of  the  Regional  (geographical)  series,t 
forming  the  main  elements  of  a  second  chamber 
of  a  reconstituted  or  newly-created  legislature 
(civic,  regional,  national,  state). 

The  present  English  industrial  Councils,  { 
developing  on  the  lines  of  the  famous  Whitley 
Reports,§   are,   we   venture    to   think,    in   their 

*  See  §  6  ;  also  footnote,  p.  io8 ;  and  also  §  48. 

t  See  §  10. 

X  Similar  observations  apply  to  the  recently  formed,  extremely 
important  andcharacteristically  English  Joint  Industrial  Conference. 

§  About  forty  of  these  Councils  are  already  in  existence 
(1919). 
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present    form    transitional,   if  necessary  and  im- 
portant^ phases  in  this  political  and  social  trans- 
v/hitiey  formation.     They   are,  we  submit,   at 

industrial  present  far  too  isolated.  If  our  survey 
councils.  -g  sound,  they  should  develop  due 
organic  connection  with  the  locality,  the  city, 
region,  and  state,  and  with  the  cons7imers  par 
excellence  (who,  in  the  case  of  an  educational 
guild,  are  the  parents  and  their  children). 

The  evolution  of  guilds  into  the  second 
chambers  of  the  respective  regional  (or  pro- 
vincial *),  national,  state,  and  world 
competftive  councils,  witk  a  fair  incorporatio7t  of 
interests  guild-arbitratoj's  as  a  needed  addition 
byabi-  io  the  judicature^  {regional,   national, 

camerai  con-   j-/^/^    a7id  cosinopoiitan),    will    provide 

stitution,  ,  f       -^      ,  /•       •  1  ,     77- 

with  a  the  great  safety-valve  ot  wide,  ptiblic 

widened         ^;^^  Open  discitssion,  and  continuous  iu- 

judicature.  ,..(..  -' 

cticiat  aroiti'ainent  among  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  main  va7neties  of  occupational  grotips 

*  For  a  suggestive,  though  clearly  tentative,  distribution  of 
"  provinces "  in  England  and  Wales,  see  Bryce's  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  House  of  Lords. 

t  The  education  and  training  of  the  lawyer,  while  preserving 
those  admirable  features  that  have  made  English  equity  and 
incorruptibility  a  deservedly  world-famous  name,  must  also  learn 
henceforth  to  combine  sociological  science  with  the  older  studies. 
For  three  hundred  years  it  has  been  dyed  to  excess  in  in- 
dividualism, a  grand,  indispensable  element,  but  insufficient. 

Compare  the  following  interesting  observations  of  Mr.  S.  H. 
Seville,  President  of  the  Manchester  Law  Society: — 

"  Mr.  S.  H.  Seville,  in  his  address,  said  that  the  war  had 
done  much  to  accelerate  a  change  in  the  spirit  and  object  of 
legislation.  The  old  constitutional  fights  were  for  personal 
and  individual  freedom — for  the  right  to  possession  and  control 
of  property  against  oppression  by  King  or  Government.  The 
people  were  now  turning  to  the  Government  for  protection 
against  the  power  of  wealth  and  property.     Freedom  of  con- 
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(guilds)  balanced  thus  both  among  themselves, 
and  by  the  representatives  of  the  consumer  in 
the  geographically-elected  first  chamber. 

Profiteering,  strikes,  lock-outs,  boycottings, 
sabotage,  and  the  other  anti-social  evils  of  un- 
limited   competition,    should    be    gradually   and 

tract  and  the  right  to  do  as  one  would  with  one's  own  had  had 
their  day.  Social  considerations,  rather  than  individual  free- 
dom, were  now  a  leading  principle  in  legislation.  The  training 
of  an  English  lawyer  made  it  peculiarly  difficult  for  him  to 
adapt  himself  to  a  change  of  this  nature.  His  text-books  were 
based  on  a  system  of  law  evolved  by  the  individualism  of 
centuries.  The  economics,  the  politics,  the  social  science  of 
recent  years,  did  not  come  directly  into  his  course  of  studies. 
His  training  was  perhaps  rather  to  teach  him  to  win  a  lawsuit 
than  to  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  principles  or  of  the  philosophy 
of  law. 

"The  imposition  of  estate  duty,  super-tax,  the  powers  and 
privileges  given  to  trade  unions,  the  establishment  of  old-age 
pensions,  of  compensation  by  employers  for  accidents  to 
workmen,  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act — all  those  seemed 
to  him  to  be  illustrations  of  the  change  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  What  should  be  the  policy  of  the  legal  profession  in 
the  future  ?  They  must  approach  the  problems  with  an  open 
mind.  They  could  not  set  up  a  ncn  possumus  against  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  If  they  thought  the  pace  too  fast  they  must 
attempt  to  guide  where  they  could  not  check,  and  to  modify 
where  they  could  not  prevent.  Then  they  must  hold  together. 
The  Law  Society  and  the  Associated  Provincial  Law  Societies 
were  doing  excellent  work.  They  did  not  yet  include  the 
whole  of  the  profession,  and  the  nearer  they  could  attain  to 
that  ideal  the  weightier  would  be  their  influence  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  national  affairs."  [The  Man- 
chester Guardian,  30th  July,  1919.] 
Note,   too,   the   projected   fuller   development   of  the   ancient 

guild  of  law,  in  harmony  with  the  time-spirit.     The  training  Mr. 

Seville  desires  to  see  is  the  more  necessary  in  view  of  the  "  League 

of  Nations,"  of  which   Lord  Curzon,   speaking  in  the  House   of 

Lords  {The  Times,  25th  July,  1919],  said  : 

"  One  of  the  strongest  points  of  this  Treaty  was  that,  whilst 
all  preceding  treaties  had  been  regarded  by  their  authors  as 
sacrosanct,  provision  was  made  by  which  the  League  of  Nations 
would  have  the  opportunity  from  ti.ne  to  time,  if  necessary,  to 
review  and  alter  its  provisions." 
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simultaneously  eliminated  or  greatly  ameliorated 
by  regulation  and  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
fairly  represented,  as  between  consumer  and 
producer,  employer  and  employee,  by  an  adequate 
press  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  every  ele- 
ment in  the  whole  regional  series. 

Overlooking  deliberately  those  unpredictable 
and  incalculable  circumstances  that  inevitably  and 
^   ,  ,,         substantially  modify  the  realisation  of 

Probable  n  ^  /•     ..u         •  i 

character-  all  Systematic  theories,  we  may  perhaps 
isticsofthe  note  certain  persistent  tendencies  in 
bersof  the  gradual  evolution  of  those  larger 

government,  complementary  qualities  that  may  serve 
to  differentiate  and  characterise  the  two  chambers 
of  government  above  mentioned. 

Purposely  we  draw  the  tendencies  in  sharp 
contrasts  that  reality  would  greatly  modify. 

We  are  also  inriuenced  by  the  well-established 
historical  maxims  that  working  hypotheses  are 
Th  f  n  t*  necessary  to  the  growth  of  political,  as 
of  working  Well  as  of  Other  natural  sciences ;  *  and 
mpoiitkaf  f'Jrther  that  the  scientific  spirit  must 
science  and  Utilise  such  hypotheses  for  prevision  of 
practice.  ^^  future  as  well  as  interpretation  of 
the  past. 

In  the  geographical  chamber  the  member 
will  attain  his  position  and  maintain  it  by  repre- 
Geographi-  senting  the  changing  public  opinion  of 
cai  chamber,  his  geographical  constituents  by  whose 
vote  he  is  elected.  Here  the  electors  are  the 
predominant  partner  of  the  political  contract. 

In  the  occupational  (or  guild)  chamber  the 
*  See  Index, 
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member  will  attain  his  position  by  steady  rise 
in  technical  judgment,   in  esteem,  in-  Guild 
fluence,  and  rank  in  the  ever- evolving  chamber, 
hierarchy*  of  his  occupational  group  (guild).    He 
will  in  general  be  selected   by  quiet    invitation 
from  the  highest  and  most  influential  experts  in 
his  particular  hierarchical  group  acting  as  one  of 
the  high  courts  of  the  guild,  ivhich  may  be  world 
residential  in  its  breadth   and  scope.      Here  the 
member  will  tend  to  be  the  predominant  partner 
of  the  contract. 

In  the  lower  and  geographical  chamber  we 
m.ay  thus  expect  to  find  a  predominance  of  youth 
and  mid-age.     In  the  higher  and  occu-  Agedis- 
pational    chamber   a  predominance   of  tribution. 
senescence  (a   noble   period   of  life,   not   to   be 
confused  with  senility  /)  and  old  age. 

It  may  be  thus  convenient  to  distinguish  the 
geographical  as  the  junior  or  ckatnber  of  deputies ^ 
and  the  occupational  as  the  senior  chamber  or 
senate. 

As  deputy  a  member  is  guided  by  his  electoral 
caucus;  as  senator  he  guides  his  guild.  The 
deputy  has  less  independence  and  a  smaller 
burden  of  painful  responsibility.  The  senator 
represents  the  head  ;  the  deputy  the  heart.     The 

*  No  form  of  government  has,  it  is  believed,  ever  been  per- 
manently maintained  without  the  existence  of  administrative  hier- 
archies, which  fact  is  rooted  in  the  character  and  existence  of  the 
fundamental  governmental  unit,  the  family^  essentially  a  patri- 
archal-matriarchy, aristo-democratically  ordered.  It  is  the  petri- 
fication ol  stagnant  hierarchies  into  rigid  hereditary  castes  that 
arrests  progress  ;  but  evolving,  progressive  hierarchies  are  a  neces- 
sity of  civilisation.  An  aristocratising  process  is  producing  in  the 
ranks  of  *'  Labour  "  a  professional  type  of  high  intelligence. 
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senator  is  more  grave  and  official,  urbane  and 
judicial,  not  easily  moved ;  the  deputy  more 
Further  sensitive  and  alert,  more  easy  of  access 
large  cha-  and  alive  to  humour.  The  member- 
of'thetw?  ship  of  the  deputy  will  be  relatively 
types.  short-termed  ;  of  the  senator  relatively 

long-termed,  perhaps  lifelong. 

The  geographical  constituencies  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies  will  be  broadly  equal  in  numbers  of 
voters  (male  and  female) ;  in  the  senate  they 
may  be  widely  unequal,  for  every  allied  group  of 
occupations  capable  of  organisation  *  (or  guild) 
will  have  its  representation. 

The  geographical  member  will  stand  in  the 
main  for  the  broad  interests  of  his  region ;  the 
occupational  for  the  broad  interests  of  his  guild. 
The  former  will  be  an  expert  in  the  psychology 
of  the  loosely  organised  regional  crowd ;  the 
latter  in  the  psychology  of  the  highly  organised 
technical  group. 

The  deputy  will  tend  to  absorb  the  changing 
opinions  of  the  democracy,  and  to  become  pro- 
gressive;  the  senator  will  lean  to  the  stable  con- 
victions of  an  aristocracy  of  high  occupational 
skill  and  official  administration,  and  tend  to 
become  conservative. 

The  deputy  will  be  salaried  by  parliament 
and  receive  no  pension ;  the  senator  will  receive 
a  pension  but  no  salary  from  the  chamber. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  will   tend  to  con- 

*  The  ceaseless  trend  of  evolution  will  ever  be  in  advance  of 
such  organisation:  so  that  new  occupations  will  be  constantly 
struggling  for  representation,  old  groups  will  decay,  and  vast 
masses  ever  remain  probably  unorganised. 
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centrate  on  the  present ;  the  senate  on  the  non- 
present  (either  the  past  or  the  future,  or  both). 
Debate  will  be  conducted  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies  within  time-Hmits  and  with  strict  rele- 
vancy to  the  main  question  ;  in  the  senate,  free- 
dom of  discussion  will  be  greater  both  as  to  time 
and  subject,  and  small  minorities  or  even  indi- 
vidual opinions  (however  unpopular)  will  receive 
the  consideration  due  to  their  own  intrinsic 
weight.  Thus  in  periods  of  crisis,  when  the 
executive  leans  to  autocratic  action,  the  senate 
should  become  the  watchful  guardian  of  those 
broad  principles  of  justice,  underlying  rights  and 
duties,  that  transcend  the  clamant  needs  of  the 
moment  and  upon  loyalty  to  which  depend  the 
ultimate  stability  of  any  group,  or  society,  and 
its  influence  on  the  mighty  public  opinion  of  the 
whole  living  world.* 

The  position  of  deputy  will  be  non-hereditary ; 
the  senate  will  perhaps  Mltiinately  tend  to  a 
broad  hereditary  or  family  succession  in  its 
working,  so  far  as  to  certain  of  the  secular  guilds 
are  concerned,  even  if  heredity  does  not  at  the 
outset  become  legally  incorporated  as  a  necessary 
element  in  a  certain  moderate  proportion  of  its 
members  in  some  regions,  nations  or  states. 

The  junior  chamber  may  perhaps  tend  to  a 
preponderancy  ot  masculine  membership ;  the 
senate  perhaps  to  a  preponderancy  of  female  ; 
though  on  this  last  point  hypothetical  anticipation 

*  Impartially  sympathetic  to  both  chambers,  we  yet  venture 
to  think  that  in  recent  years  the  House  of  Lords  has  fulfilled  this 
last  function  with  uncommon  wisdom  and  courage. 
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may    err    even    more    seriously    than    on    the 

others. 

There  remain  three  vital  questions,     (i)  The 

^.  ,.«.  ,.  proportional  representation  of  the  secu- 
The  difficult     f     ^  ^      -i  j      4.      «.u   i.      r    ^.u 

problems  of     iar   groups   or   guilds   to  that  ot    the 

(i)  spiritual     spiritual  orroups  or  oruilds  in  the  upper 

snd  temporal      ^  or  o       ^  sr  c 

representa-  chamber ;  (ii)  the  question  of  finance  ; 
tion:  ^jjjj  the  question  of  the  judicature. 

In  the  senior  chamber  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  an  equal  membership  of  the  two  great 
divisions  (spiritual  and  temporal),  provided  there 
can  be  obtained  a  reasonable  and  substantial 
agreement  as  to  which  occupational  groups  are 
broadly  temporal  and  which  are  broadly  spiritual : 
but  the  whole  matter  bristles  with  difficulties.* 

As  to  finance,  the  necessity  of  balancing  the 
powers  of  the  chambers  and  yet  also  of  giving 
(2)  of  a  finan-  scope  to  the  folk-craftsmanship  of  each, 
ciai  moving  and  SO  far  as  may  be  of  avoiding  a 
balance.  deadlock,  will  tend  to  evolve  two  broad 
species  of  taxation,  f  the  one  on  a  geographical 

*  Too  greatly  confused,  however,  the  temporal  powers  and  the 
spiritual  must  never  be,  or  they  become  confounded  in  one  common 
ruin.  "  One  hath  quenched  the  other ;  and  the  sword  is  joined 
to  the  crook :  and  the  one  together  with  the  other  must  perforce 
go  ill:  because,  being  joined,  one  feareth  not  the  other";  said 
Dante,  the  supreme  prophet-poet  of  Europe,  over  600  years  ago.    • 

t  This  may  be  objected  to  as  leading  essentially  to  a  Dl.\RCHy. 
We  reply  that  in  the  restoration  of  the  principle  of  multiple 
sovereignty  alone  can  society  recover  control  of  its  own  destiny. 
Without  such  duality  of  contrpl  governments  sink  into  unregulated 
autocracy.  All  enduring  experience  is  adverse  to  governments 
based  on  one  chamber  alone,  or  one  dominant  chamber  alone. 
There  were  two  Pharaohs  (male  and  female)  of  Egypt.  Agamem- 
non and  Menelaus  were  joint-rulers  of  Argos :  Sparta  had  two 
kings :  Rome  had  two  consuls  for  centuries  :  and,  in  the  family 
itself,  everlasting  exemplar  of  social  government,  we  have  mother 
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basis  according  to  family  ability  to  pay  (civic, 
regional,  national,  state  or  interstate),  and  the 
other  a  tax  on  the  groups  of  allied  occupations  {or 
guilds),  accordi7tg  to  the  taxable  capacity  of  each. 

Bankers  are  thus,  alone  of  temporal  occupa- 
tions, necessary  elements  in  both  chambers,  owing 
to  which   preponderant   position,    the 
political    conditions   attaching    to   the  role  of  the 
evolution    of   guilds    of    bankers   will  communi- 

,  ,  .    ,     .  •        •  -T-i  •      tary*  banker. 

demand  special  investigation.  1  his 
unique  position  of  the  financier  is  not  new  ;  in  all 
ages  it  obtains  in  actuality.  When  it  is  not 
publicly  manifest,  it  has  been  secretly  in  opera- 
tion. It  is  a  matter  neither  for  appreciation  nor 
for  criticism,  but  for  fair  and  just  social  regulation  ; 
for  it  is  a  natural  necessity  due  to  these  three 
facts:  (i)  all  realities  have  a  price;  (2)  fair 
distribution  implies  financial  co-ordination ;  (3) 
all  classifications  of  positive  and  universal  type 
must  be  cross-classifications  in  that  they  are  other- 
wise self-negating,     (See  Index.) 

The  highly  complex  questions  of  banking  and 

taxation  are  rapidly  becoming  re-oriented  under  the 

I      grave  financial  stress  of  the  whole  world.     The  true 

and  father.  Liberty  and  interdependence  increase  together.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  Badische  Anilin-Fabrik — one  of  the  most 
successful  pre-war  industrial  companies — was  under  two  co-equal 
directors. 

The  diarchy,  moreover,  should  extend  also  to  temporal  and 
spiritual  spheres  (see  footnote  above) — and  this  at  every  stage 
of  the  vast  Regional  Series.  The  final  practical  decision  on  any 
questions  involving  connict  of  loyalties  is  a  characteristic  quality 
of  the  very  being  of  man,  and  can  be  solved  by  the  genius  alone 
proper  to  each  individual  man.     (See  Index.) 

*  Community  and  communitary  must  not  be  confused  with 
communism  and  commtinistic. 
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sense,  meaning  and  slgnifLca.nce  o(  t/ie  Jinancial  value 
of  public  credit  to  each  and  every  unit  of  the  com- 
What  does  munitary  Regional  Series,  family,  hamlet, 
pu6//c  credit  city,  region,  nation,  state,  continent, 
mean?  world,  demands  patient  and  exhaustive 

inquiry  by  small  competent  groups  of  investigators 
drawn  predominantly  from  the  corresponding  com- 
munitary  unit.  Further  research  into  that  storehouse 
of  ideas — the  medieval  world — would  be  invaluable. 
Too  accustomed  is  the  modern  pre-war  mind  to  con- 
template taxation  from  the  narrow  and  rigid,  hostile 
and  forbidding  aspect  of  compulsion  from  without,  for 
negative  purposes,  however  essential,  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  order,  the  infliction  of  punishments,  military 
maintenance,  regulative  officialdoms,  standardisa- 
tion ot  state-made  patterns  (educational  or  other), 
centralisation  of  authority — comparative  indifference 
to  local  life  and  requirements,  neglect  of  the  woman's 
part  in  culture  and  civilisation.  The  medieval  ideas 
provide  invaluable  complements  and  safeguards  in 
all  these  aspects. 

There  we  absorb  the  conception  of  self-determined 
taxation,*  whatever  be  the  group  or  region,  by  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  unit  in  question.  In  fine,  let 
us  begin  to  think  more  of  taxation  in  the  light  of 
payment  for  positive  social  services  received  (as  with 
the  post  office),  through  genuine,  voluntary  mutual 
help  in  all  the  communitary  units. 

Thus  also  will  the  respective  interests  of  the 
consumer  (as  predominantly  represented  in  the 
Consumer's  junior  chamber)  and  of  the  producer 
and  pro-  (33  predominantly  represented  in  the 
terests  safe-  Senior  chamber)  be  reasonably  balanced, 
guarded.  each  case  embracing  both  employed 
and    employer.      A   tendency   to    quantity    and 

*  See  also  an  illuminating  article,  "  Historical  Revisions,"  by 
Professor  A.  F.  Pollard,  in  "  History,"  Oct.,  1918. 
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cheapness  of  the  one  will  be  balanced  by  a 
tendency  to  quality  and  dearness  of  the  other : 
temptations  to  excessive  competition  and  unduly 
open  entry  into  guilds  of  the  junior,  by  regulated 
monopolies  and  close  preserves  in  the  senate. 

Each  chamber  will,  of  course,  also  Provision  of 
be  concerned  intimately  with  distribti-  equality  of 
Hon,'*  in  its  broadest  general  sense  as  vlta?to"eadi 
the  provision  of  equality  of  oppOT-hmity  chamber, 
(alike  in  consumption  and  in  production). 

The  third  question,  that  of  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  judicature,  especially  in  its 
aspect  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  is  a  vast  and  far-reaching  matter  that 
demands  special  and  long  consideration  in  itself. 
(See  Index.) 

Finally,  it  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the 
workability  of  the  design  that  both  ejnployers  and 
employed  in    every   allied    group    (or  Equitable 
guild)  of  organised  occupation  should,  representa- 
after  due  consultation  with  other  groups  pioyer  and 
in  counsel  assembled,  reach  some  agree-  employee. 
ment  by  which  each  will  obtain  fair  representa- 
tion,   in   a    ratio    considered    equitable    by    the 
community. 

*  Amongst  other  needs,  there  would  here  fall  to  be  considered 
an  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  more  socially  benefi- 
cent arrangements,  into  the  causes  that  produce  over-pressure 
of  business  in  one  factory,  and,  simultaneously,  destitution  in  a 
similar. 
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41.    Employer  and  Employed :  every    Citizen   is 
both.     '■^  Festina  lente"  :  the  proper  7naxim 
for  the  Transitional  Period. 

With  the  illumination  of  compassion  for  our 
suffering  fellow-beings,  let  us  look  at  the 
humanly  economic  aspect  and  application  of  this 
neo-medieval  principle  of  interdependence. 

Step  by  step  with  the  slow  passi^ig  of  the 
absolute  state  into  states  htter dependent  goes  the 
transformation  of  its  ktiman  co-partners,  the 
absolutely  independent  employer  and  the  absolutely 
dependent  employee  into  employer  and  employee 
iiiter-dependent  with  each  other  a7id  with  the  com- 
munity.* 

Happy     for    mankind     will    it     be     if    this 

*  This  does  not  in  any  way  imply  the  disappearance  oi private 
property;  but  it  does  imply  a  re-orientation  of  many  of  our  views 
as  to  its  responsibilities  and  rights.  The  idea  that  private  pro- 
perty may  finally  disappear  we  consider  altogether 
Land  IS  a  illusory.  "  The  tool  and  the  man  "  evolve  reciprocally 
t^^ed  article  t^^g^ther  in  the  widest  sense,  meaning  and  significance 
^^  '    of  "tool":    in  the  last  economic  analysis,  '■'■land''' 

itself  is  a  tnamifactured  tool  (see  p.  57,  footnote).  Yet  from  a 
rif^orously  legal  standpoint  no  such  thing  is  known  to  law  (any- 
A  ffrave  where  in  the  history  of  mankind  so  far  as  we  are 

warning  aware)  as  ab'&O'LVT'S,  private  property  (whether  in  land 

from  long  or  other  things).  In  the  last  analysis  there  is  always 
ancestral  some  residual  right  of  the  "  Crown  "  (or  other  legal 

experience,  equivalent)  as  representing  and  symbolising  the  com- 
munity  itself.  This  fact  derives  partly  from  the  unalterable 
inherent  nature  of  matter  and  energy  (indestructible,  though 
transformable),  and  partly,  in  the  case  of  most  European  countries, 
in  a  historical  sense,  from  the  ancient  Roman  law,  alike  Imperial 
and  pre-Imperial.  The  fundamental  spirit  of  the  Augustan  juris- 
prudence interpreted  even  imperial  power  in  the  light  of  the 
traditional  significance  oires publica  [the  coinmon  weal)  :  whereon 
alone  it  could  have  rested  securely. 

In  wi(?i//Vz/d!/ ownership  numerous  restrictions  were  imposed  in 
the  interest  of  most  units  of  the  great  social  Regional  series 
(family,  commune,  state,  and  so  forth). 
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transitional  stage  can  be  traversed  with  slow  and 
cautious  steps,  with  conciliatory  spirit  and  good 
will  on  each  side  of  the  social  and  economic 
equation.  We  look  with  confidence  to  the  racial 
political  genius  of  every  Englishman  and  every 
Englishwoman — that  genius  vast  in  its  effects 
alike  over  space  and  in  time — to  aid  this  groaning 
world  towards  the  needed  re-orientation  of  its 
political  institutions :  a  re-orientation  that,  with 
sympathetic  patience  and  a  steady  passion  for  the 
common  weal,  shall  steer  civilisation  safely 
through  the  tempestuous  seas  of  the  old  passing 
Era  to  new  and  calmer  waters. 

Above  all,  must  every  party  and  group 
prepare  itself  betimes  with  the  greatest  measure 
of  willingness  of  which  it  is  capable  for  substantial 
sacrifices  in  that  spirit  (a  characteristically  English 
political  temperament)  of  compromise,  working 
adaptability,  common  sense,  fair  give  and  take. 

Every  man  has  a  measure  of  dependence  and 
a  measure  of  independence,  in  a  word  man  is 
an  interdependent  being. 

The  Western  mind  is  excessively  prone  to  be 
governed  by  a  narrow  logic  alike  in  philosophy 
and    in    governmental    thought.     We  western 
talk  of  peoples  being  free  or  not  free,  political 
of  being  "self-determined"  or  "self-  excessive  in 
governed,"  of  "dependence"  or   "in-  logical 
dependence."      These     are     illusions,    °'''"^^y* 
eidolafori.     They  deceive  men  ;  they  betray  them 
into  impassable  quagmires. 

Man  Infinite  by  nature,  infinite  in  spirit ;  he 
is  therefore  a  being  inde-finite  and  indefinable. 
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This  truth,  at  once  simple  and  mysterious,  we 
neglect  at  our  peril.  From  it  flows  the  stream  of 
Man  both  life,  niggardly  or  splendid.^  Thus, 
creature  and    man  is  both  free  and  determined ;  for 

creator.  i       •         -i     •  '       i    j  •      i 

he  is  a  bemg  tn-de-terminate. 

Man  is  a  being  both  ordered  and  chaotic,  and 
is  therefore  inchoate. 

Man  is  a  being  both  the  same  as  other  men 
and  yet  different ;  and  is  therefore  a  similar  h^xn^. 

There  is  both  equality  and  inequality  amongst 
men  ;  and  therefore  iniei^eqtiality , 

Man  is  a  being  both  dependent  and  indepen- 
dent, and  so  is  interdependent. 

All  these  aspects  of  the  duality  in  unity  of 
man  may  be  summed  up  in  one  brief  statement : — 

Alan  is  a  creature  and  a  creator  in  one. 

In  vain  do  we  strive  to  develop  or  diminish 
one  aspect  alone  of  the  two  sides  of  the  equation  : 
Ob  d"  together  they  contract,  equal  step  by 

and  mastery    equal  Step,   in   size :   together  they  ex- 
^r'^^^^^h '"      pand,  equal  step  by  equal  step,  in  ampli- 
tude, fullness  and  splendoitr. 

The  more  fully  and  accurately  we  can  discover 
and  obey  the  laws  of  nature,  alike  material,  vital 
and  human,  the  more  free  we  become  in  these 
three  respective  realms  of  our  activity. 

Man's  spiritual  will  *  to  creative  power  is 
beneficent,  full  and  effective  precisely  in  the 
measure  that  his  natural  will  humbly  learns  and 
reverently  obeys  those  laws  of  Nature  in  her 
triune  being,  material,  vital,  and  social.  In  so 
far  as  his  will  is  lacking  herein,  to  that  degree  is 
*  See  "Janus  and  Vesta,"  Chap.  XI. ;  especially  pp.  171-174. 
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it  arbitrary  and  maleficent,  destructive  to  himself 
as  to  others. 

In  any  and  every  sphere  of  life,  service  and 
mastery  wax  and  wane  together. 

Man  is  everlastingly  subject  to  this  universal 
law,  this  unique  paradox,  this  equation  of  exis- 
tence, IV hereof  the  tiuo  sides  remain  equal  however 
they  may  change  in  magnitude. 

The  ancient  prophets  knew  this  grand  law  full 
well :  above  all  expressions  of  it  perhaps  the 
greatest  is  :  to  gain  life  we  must  lose  it. 

Every  man  as  producer  is  to  that  extent 
employed  by  the  whole  community  :  every  man 
as  consumer  is  to  that  extent  employer   . 

r    1  -^  A       1  -r  •  ,         A  mans 

ot  the  community.     And  it  we  consider  creative  pro- 
quality  as  well  as  quantity,  it  stands  true  gquais'his 
that  a  man's  value  to  his  fellow-beings  re-creatiue 
as  employ.^^  in  his  own  personal  creation  '^^"^""^P^'O"- 
(psychic  and  corporeal)   of   produce  is  precisely 
equal  to  his  value  to  his  fellow-beings  as  employer 
in  his   own    personal   consumption   (psychic   and 
corporeal)   of  produce  ;    noting  carefully   in  this 
statement  that  the  "  consumption  "  is  that  of  his 
own    personal    re-creative,    as    opposed    to   self- 
destructive,'^  activity  (psychic  and  corporeal). 

In  fine,  man  can  usefully  and  wohX-^  give  out 
only  that  which  he  usefully  and  nobly  takes  in; 
and,  equally  take  in  what  he  gives  out.  These 
values   increase   together   or   decrease   together, 

*  Thus,  anxiety  both  diminishes  the  effective  value  of  the  intake 
and  consequently  also  of  the  output.  Angiy  passion,  again,  may 
destroy  the  psychic  and  corporeal  values  of  food.  The  general 
economic  law  may  (with  due  precautions)  be  extended  to  all 
material,  organic  and  human  energies,  alike  corporeal  and  psychic. 
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alike  in  the  corporeal  and  in  the  psychic  sense. 
These  truths  apply  to  all  workers,  from  plough- 
boy  to  aged  prophet. 

It  is  (v;e  venture  to  repeat)  an  ethical  equiva- 
lent to  say  that  a  man's  measure  of  independence 
and  his  measure  of  dependence  are  also  precisely 
equal  ;  and  the  only  way  to  increase  or  diminish 
either  is  to  increase  or  diminish  equally  the  other. 

From  which  again  (with  some  patient,  honest 
and  impartial  reflection)  flows  the  necessity  of  a 
perpetual,  if  slow,  evolution  of  administrative 
hierarchies,  as  old  governing  groups  sink  slowly 
into  decay  and  new  groups  rise  gradually  into 
power. 

42.   The  Function  of  the  Three  Spiritual  Powers 
{Religion,  Ediication^  and  Art). 

This  transitional  stage  of  society  which  the 
world  is  traversing  so  painfully  demands  the 
co-operation  of  every  spiritual  and  temporal 
power  available. 

The  re-orientation  of  political  institutions 
demanded  for  the  new  needs  of  mankind, 
brought  about  by  the  gradual  passing  of  absolute 
sovereignty  in  every  political  or  economic  group 
or  unit  whatsoever,  through  the  catastrophe  of 
the  great  war — such  re-orientation  cannot  be 
safely  reached  without  a  corresponding  leavening 
of  man's  mind  through  the  higher  spiritual 
awakening  of  the  churches,  education  and  art. 
With  the  politico-economic  transformation  must  go, 
step  by  step,  a  religious,  educational,  and  artistic 
conversion. 
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Here    again    medieval    ideals    and    practices 
have  much  to  teach  us,  if  also  much  to  avoid.     The 
restraints     placed     by    the     medieval 
church    upon    trade     and    commerce,  res^traints  on 
property  and  manufacture  had  doubt-  property, 
less  an  injurious  side  ;    but   the  basal  commerce. 
J)rinciple  was  sound :  that  the  spiritual 
power  has   the  duty   of  safeguarding  the  moral 
welfare  of  every  citizen  {including  the  exploiter) 
against  exploitation    by   commercial    greed    and 
political   tyranny.     This   grand  function    of  the 
spiritual  powers  must   and  will  rise  again    into 
activity :     but     with    vastly    wider     scope     and 
significance* 

For  the  world  is  now  economically  one — if 
many  in  one  ;  and  the  spiritual  powers,  whose 
might  should  not  rest  on  material  force,  but 
should  spring  from  ethical  example,  illuminating 
wisdom,  and  the  all-powerful  charm  of  genuine 
art,  are  those  that  work  for  the  community 
in  church,  or  education  or  art,  a  triple  power  whose 
tnfltience  is  substantially  measured  by  the  degree  of 
their  own  self-sacrificing  co-operatiojt  and  spiritual 
unity  in  variety.  These  should  be  the  noble 
spiritual  Counsellors  of  the  temporal  Councils 
(the  executive  powers  in  economico-political 
fields). 

The  courage  of  supreme  leadership  must  be 

*  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  still,  we  believe,  an  ex- 
officio  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  the  function  has  fallen  into 
desuetude,  but  its  historical  significance  points  to  revival.  This 
is  another  of  those  sleeping  powers  in  our  rich  old  English 
constitution  whose  re-awakening  is  urgently  called  for.  Here, 
indeed,  is  at  least  one  grand  field  for  spirituaiy<?//^rra//. 
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born  In  the  spirit  ere  it  can  be  realised   in   act 
and  fact  and  deed. 

43.   The  Interdependence  of  Occupations. 

The  specialising  power  of  modern  science,  co- 
operating with  that  subtle  creeping  of  all  life 
towards  interdependence,  interpenetration  and 
interweaving,  will  be  a  constant  and  powerful 
force  tending  to  the  evolution  of  every  cardinal 
occupation  as  a  sub-function  and  servant  of  the 
others. 

By  cardinal  occupations  we  mean  those — six  in 
number — upon  which  all  the  others  turn  and  from 
which  they  derive. 

Here  again  {our  tliesis  being  novel  to  many)  zve 
venture  to  repeat,  in  fiew  context  and  with  further 
illustrations,  an  important  section  o  our  evolving 
synoptical  survey  of  polity. 

The  six  cardinal  occupations  of  man  are  those 
counterparts,  in  objective  (or  outward)  activity,  of 
his  six  corresponding  subjective  (or  inward) 
activities. 

We  may  classify  the  facts  thus  : — 

As  a  mechanism,  each  man  has  mechanical  in- 
telligence ;  and  as  having  mechanical  intelligence 
man  is  potentially  a  mechanic* 

As  an  organism,  each  man  has  organic  in- 
telligence ;  and,  as  having  organic  intelligence,  man 
is  potentially  a  cultivator. 

As  a  humanism  (a  natural  being  ^//(i  human)  man 

*  We  mean'in  the  great  outside  world  of  nature  (the  macro- 
cosm). As  microcosm  each  is  not  merely  potential,  but  actual 
mechanic,  of  marvellous  capacity  in  the  buildmg  up  of  his  own 
mechanical  striicture  (automatically  or  otherwise),  of  which  all 
outside  invention  whatsoever  is  but  an  imperfect  mechanical  model. 
(See  "Janus  and  Vesta,"  p.  162.) 
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has  human  inteUigence  ;  and,  as  having  human  in- 
telligence, man  is  potentially  a  politician  (folk-crafts- 
man or  folk-craftswoman).* 

So  far  we  have  but  developed  the  implication  of 

the  famous  Aristotelian  definition  of  man  t_  ,.    , .    „ 
,,  ,  ••     ,  /ji      /■       .  1  Implications 

zs,     a  political  miimai    ;  lor,  masmuch  as  oftheAris- 

every    animal     is     also     a     mechanical  totelian  con- 
structure,  man  is  clearly  a  political,  living  *^^P*'°"* 
viechanisni. 

Such  are  the  three  cardinal  natural  occupations 
of  man. 

We  pass  to  the  three  corresponding  spiritual 
occupations  (or,  vocations  as  we  should  prefer,  by 
way  of  contrast,  to  name  them). 

Machinery  is  literally  the  materialisation  of 
imaginative  design :  hence  each  man  is  also 
potentially  an  artist. 

Organisms  are  the  incorporation  (incarnation)  of 
ideas  :  hence  each  man  is  also  potentially  an  educator. 

Finally,  humanisms  are  the  realisation  of  ideals  : 
hence  each  man  is  also  potentially  a  prophet  (or 
priest). 

Thus  our  present  section  of  the  categories  of  the 
synoptical  survey  stands  : 

THE   THREE    WORLDS   OF  NATURE. 


Outward 
corre- 
sponding 
craft 

Mechanical 
craft    (in- 
dustry) 

Organic 
craft 
(agricul- 
ture, etc.) 

Folkcraft  (econo- 
mical,    political, 
legal,  diplomatic, 
domestic,      etc., 
administrative 
activities). 

Types    of 
natural 
intelligence 
(natural 
sciences) 

Mechanology 

Biology 

Sociology 

*  It  will  be  found  useful  to  sound  political  thinking  constantly 
to  introduce  these  two  complementary  categories. 
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THE  THREE   WORLDS  OF  SPIRIT. 


Outward 
corre- 
sponding 
art 

Fine  Art 

Education 

Church 

Types  of 
spiritual 
intelligence 
(spiritual 
truth) 

Esthetic 

Logic 

Ethic 

Synoptic*  Table  of  the  cardinal  Activities  of  Man. 

Observe  that  there  are  threCy  and  only  three  types 
of  natural  intelligence,  and  also  three,  and  only  three 
types  of  spiritual  intelligence ;  and  these,  in  varying 
proportions,  we  use  in  every  act  of  life.  Above  all 
citizens  it  behoves  the  statesman  to  use  them  in  full, 
balanced  proportion  and  perspective.  Here  we  have 
a  broad  hint  for  the  fitting  education  of  the  folk- 
craftsman  and  folk-crafts  woman. 

Thus  we  may  expect  the  mechanical  guilds 
to  evolve  not  merely  their  own  expert  followers, 
but  their  own  representative  experts  in  politics, 
finance,  law,  healing,  education  (including  publi- 
cation t).    religion   and    art ;    in  fine,   a  politico- 

*  See  "Janus  and  Vesta,"  Chap.  IV.  Just  as  natural  colours 
are  decomposable  into  the  primary  colours,  so  is  every  natural 
occupation  decomposable  into  the  cardinal  natural  occupations. 
Thus,  a  vegetable  gardener,  in  using  tools,  exercises  mechanical 
craft ;  but  qud  gardener,  he  exercises  organic  craft ;  and  qua 
livelihood,  he  exercises  political  craft  (in  the  sale  of  his  skill).  But 
we  are  clearly  justified,  for  practical  purposes,  in  classifying 
the  vegetable  gardener  under  the  organic  group,  inasmuch  as  the 
dominant  note  of  his  activity  is  derived  from  the  organic  world, 
whose  laws  he  must  know  and  obey,  and,  in  so  far  as  he  knows 
them,  he  possesses  organic  science  (biology).  A  horticulturist 
adds  to  the  above  categories  those  of  fine  art  and  aesthetics. 

t  The  ptiblishitig  craft  is  essentially  and  primarily  a  sub- 
function  of  education,  deriving  from  the  ancient  scribe  who  multi- 
plies copies   of  manuscripts.      Likewise   the   particular  form  of 
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financial-mechanical  polity  is  needed.  But  these 
again  must,  for  progress  and  stability,  be  inter- 
woven with  the  regional  (geographical)  political 
units  in  some  fair  and  satisfactory  way. 

Similarly  for  the  agricultural  guilds.  Here 
also  a  politico-financial-agricultural  polityis  needed, 
alike  occupational  and  regional. 

As  for  the  present  purely  political  guilds 
(guilds  in  nature  if  not  in  name),  these  have 
already  evolved  their  experts  in  the  various 
specialisms,  though  doubtless  here  too  there  will 
be  new  branchings  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 

Turning  a  moment   to   the  spiritual  groups, 

publishing  craft  known  as  journalism.  But  here,  again,  we  note 
that  every  cardinal  natural  occupation  inevitably  evolves  its  own 
educational  agents,  for  self-expression,  for  the  social  transmission 
and  maintenance  of  expert  knowledge  and  skill,  for  political 
influence,  for  advertisement,  and,  in  general,  in  universal  obedience 
to  that  imperious  instinct  and  need  of  sympathetic  communication 
to  an  ever-widening  circle,  of  the  characteristic  literature  of  every 
cardinal  occupation,  whether  that  be  scientific,  technical,  com- 
mercial, political,  professional,  philosophical,  religious,  aesthetic. 
Linguistic  expression,  with  its  multiplication,  is  the  most  potent  of 
all  forces  ;  for,  in  one  or  other  of  its  manifold  forms,  varying 
between  the  extremes  of  mathematics  and  music,  it  is  the  dis- 
coverer and  guide  of  all  others.  Noble  and  far-reaching  as  the 
work  of  University  presses  have  been  and  are,  there  is  here  a  vast 
field  of  inspiration  and  influence  still  awaiting  its  adequate 
development.  Those  publishing  enterprises  {e.g.  a  world  magazine 
responsive  to  the  expression  of  all  types  of  educational  endeavour 
and  polity,  a  synthetic  encyclopedia  adequate  to  the  New  Era,  and 
so  forth),  which  the  isolated  university  cannot  do,  a  guild  of 
universities.,  colleges.,  acadetnies,  and  schools^  in  co-operation  could 
undertake ;  and  doubtless  for  many  important  enterprises  a 
working  co-operation  could  be  gradually  formed  with  a  guild  of 
publishers.,  and  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  each. 

The  necessity  of  a  balance  to  the  politico-economic  League  of 
Nations  should  inspire  the  leading  universities  of  the  world  to  a 
world-guild  of  universities  (^?ich.  affiliating  its  particular  regional 
schools)  that,  united,  might  well  create  a  World  University  (see 
"Janus  and  Vesta,"  Chaps.  VII.  and  IX.). 
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we  may  safely  forecast  their  gradual  development 
of  mechanical,   organic,  and    poHtical   (including 
financial)  craftsmen  and  craftswomen  to  suit  their 
own  particular  needs  and  purposes. 

We  may  anticipate,  indeed,  in  the  course  of 
time,  2i.  politico-financial-religioiis polity :  2Lpolitico- 
Further  fina^icial-educational  polity:  and  a  poli- 
evoiution  of  tico-financial-art  polity :  each  of  the 
spfrftuaf  three  being  both  regional  afid  occupa- 
powers.  tional. 

The  fuller  treatment  of  this  matter  we  reserve 
for  a  subsequent  essay.  One  point,  however,  must 
The  in-  ^^  touched  upon— ///^  intimate  and  vital 

dissoluble  bond  imiting  poetry  and  politics.  What 
bond  of  life  substantial  exceptions  are  there  to  the 
poetry^and^^^  general  law  that  great  poets  have  a  pro- 
true  polity.  found  grasp  of  "polity  "  (see  section  6), 
and  great  statesmen  a  deep  reverence  for 
poetry  ? 

For  the  former  half  of  the  statement  a  score 
of  historical  giants  at  once  leap  to  memory :  Isaiah, 
Homer,  .^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Virgil, 
Dante,  Ariosto,  Camoens,  Shakespeare,  Corneille, 
Milton,  Racine,  Goethe,  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Mickiewicz,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Petofi  ; 
and,  for  the  latter  half,  Solomon,  Solon,  Epimenides, 
Pericles,  Demosthenes,  Alexander,  Csesar,  Augustus, 
Charlemagne,  Alfred,  Saladin,  Frederick  II.  (the 
Hohenstaufen),  Richelieu,  Cromwell  (profoundly  in- 
spired by  Biblical  poetry),  Frederick  the  Great, 
Chatham,  Pitt,  Mazzini,  Beaconsfield,  and  Gladstone.* 

Common  to  poets  and  statesmen,  at  their  greatest, 
is  a  penetrating  sympathy  with  the  human  heart, 
an  intimate  understanding  of  the  manifold  activities 


'& 


*  We  cite  only  familiar  names  in  Eurasian  culture.    The  East 
has  also  its  illustrious  exemplars. 
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of  its  life  and  liveliliood,  a  creative  imaging  forth 
of  folk-craft,  whose  concrete  details  are  absorbed, 
reflected,  and  magnified  in  their  own  majestic  per- 
sonalities. 

Not  remote  from  the  rarity  of  great  female  poets 
is  the  age-long  jealous  exclusion  of  them  by  the 
male  from  deep  political  interests.  If  Forecast  of 
our  analysis  is  sound,  the  coming  new  great  women 
Era  of  female  emancipation  in  polity  poets, 
(without  which  no  other  field  can  attain  its  highest 
productivity)  should  see  the  rise  not  of  great  states- 
women  only  but  of  great  women  poets  ;  for  are  not 
politics,  economics,  jurisprudence,  and  finance,  to 
merge  once  again  into  the  simple  majesty  of /(j/X;- 
craft,  and  to  draw  therefrom  fresh  vitality  as  Antsus 
on  touching  Mother  Earth?  Once  again  the  vision 
arises  of  an  enlightened  public  in  polity  and  in  art : 
but  now  at  long  last  no  less  than  all  living  humanity 
may  enjoy  the  rare  and  refreshing  fruits  of  the 
mighty  tree  of  great  genius  firmly  rooted  in  its  own 
native  soil. 

The  beginnings,  in  fact,  of  all  these  varied 
polities  are  already  observable ;  and  their  in- 
creasing interdependence  may  tend  to  increasing 
co-operation  on  the  condition  of  becoming  inter- 
woven with  the  geographical  units.  Otherwise 
arise  those  perpetual  and  unnecessary  struggles 
between  "  craft"  unions  and  "  industrial  "  unions, 
craft  guilds  and  merchant  guilds,  and  so  forth. 

The  characteristic  function  of  the  spiritual 
guilds  should  be  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
high  standards  respectively  in  holiness,  truth,  and 
beauty. 

Though  the  mechanical  guild  (temporal) 
evolves  its  own  types  of  artists,  this  is — legiti- 
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mately— for  predominantly  comTuercial  purposes. 
But  the  art  guild  itself  must,  at  peril  of  deca- 
dence, aesthetic,  moral,  and  economic,  co-operate, 
as  a  politico-financial-polity,  for  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  its  own  members  in  the  creation, 
and  maintenance  of  high  (esthetic  quality  of  work. 

The  difficult  and  complex  problem  oi  funds 
will  find  its  gradual  and  permanent  solution  in 
Suffg-estions  ^^  maintenance  of  high  standards  of 
upon  finance  work,  social  Solidarity  of  the  art  guild 
of  art.  (leading   to   a  regulated  monopoly  of 

prices),  and  the  subordination  of  the  desire  of 
profit  and  glory  to  the  aesthetic  spiritual  welfare 
of  all  fellow-citizens  in  district,  city,  region,  nation, 
and  race — an  end  to  which  commercial  considera- 
tions are  but  secondary. 

Amongst  the  objects  of  the  polity  of  such  a 
guild  will  be  the  further  development  of  its  own 
schools,  academies,  and  institutions  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  artists  in  the  widest  aesthetic 
sense.  Here,  too,  co-operation  with  the  two  other 
spiritual  guilds — the  church  and  education — will 
become  necessary  and  fruitful  to  all. 

Under  the  category  of  artists  we  include  the 
major  arts  of  music,  drama,*  poetry,  elocution, 
architecture,  horticulture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
and  all  the  manifold  minor  arts  grouped  commonly 
under  the  title  "  arts  and  crafts  "  (jewelry,  metal- 
work,  cabinet-making,  pottery,  basket-making, 
dressmaking,  tailoring,  tapestry,  embroidery, 
printing,  engraving,  bookbinding,  and  so  forth). 

*  Attention  may  be  called  here  to  the  recently  created  British 
Drama  League.    (We  suggest  "Guild  "  in  place  of  "  League,") 
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One  particular  problem  of  profound  economic 
and  social  importance  will  confront  this  particular 
guild — the  discovery  of  the  essential 
conditions    under  which    the  machine-  nobler 
product,  as  contrasted  with  the  hand-  artistry  of 

-T        ,      /  ,  .....  ^  the  machine. 

product,  can  become  and  mamtam  itseli 
as  a  thing  of  true  beauty.  To  this  end  patient 
experiment  will  be  needed  with  appropriate 
machinery  until  the  laws  of  the  cesthetic  control 
of  massive  energy  externally  supplied  become 
almost  as  intimately  under  control  as  the  human 
energy  directed  to  the  product  of  those  marvellous 
human  instruments,  the  hand  and  other  limbs. 

44.  The  Banker  and  the  Philosopher :  ^^  He  that 
Co-ordinates  Governs:  He  that  Specialises  is 
Governed''' 

The  necessity  of  maintaining — at  the  peril  of 
death  and  dissolution — the  integrity,  the  wholeness 
of  life,  of  every  living  unit  (whether  person, 
family,  institution,  or  any  political  unit  whatso- 
ever) periodically  produces  internal  re-organisa- 
tion in  the  direction  of  generalised  co-ordination. 

1  here  are  two  highly  evolved  occupations  created 
by  mankind  for  this  supreme  function  of  generalised 
co-ordination:     one    is     temporal,    the 
Banker  :    the   other    is   spiritual,   the  Two 

-n  -"n  1  1        •  1  supreme  co- 

JrHILOSOPHER.        ine    selection,     educa-    ordinators 

tion  and  training:  of  these  two,  to  a  J°  thought 

,  ,  °  ,  .        '       .  and  action. 

degree    adequate    to    the    mcreasmg 

social  complexity  of  mankind,   is  a  problem  in 

folkcraft  second  to  none  in  importance :  for  the 
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Banker  is  the  supreme  Councillor,  the  dis- 
iributor  of  opportunities  ;  the  Philosopher  is  the 
supreme  Counsellor,  the  interpreter  of  life. 

This  generaUsed  co-ordination  is  ever 
necessary  to  counteract  that  tendency  of  the 
unit  to  excess  of  specialisation,  to  premature 
sectionaHsm,  to  the  petrification  of  isolated 
functions, — to  excesses  that,  unbalanced,  un- 
co-ordinated  at  every  stage,  may  bring  the 
unit  into  dissolution. 

On  pain  and  penalty  then  of  decay  or  even 
death,  each  political  unit  in  the  regional  series 
(family,  town,  district,  city,  region,  nation,  state) 
must  be  deeply  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  co- 
ordination, of  generalised  activity.  In  so  far  as 
this  spirit  is  deficient  at  the  apex,  to  that  degree 
it  tends  to  be  defective  throughout  the  particular 
organisation  in  question.  The  administration 
must  be  constantly  taking  a  synoptical  survey  of 
its  problems  on  penalty  of  stagnation  and  decay  : 
the  geographical  integrity  must  be  the  supreme 
aim. 

But,  this  being  granted  and  realised,  the 
legitimate  sphere  and  function  of  specialism  must 
be  fully  provided  for  ;  but  it  must  be  a  specialism 
subordinated  in  each  instance  to  the  integrity  and 
life  of  the  unit  served,  both  in  the  worker  and  in 
the  political  unit. 

Elsewhere  *  we  have  shown  the   application 

of    this    supreme    co-ordinating    and    governing 

principle  to  the  whole  system  of  education,  wherein 

we   show   the   pressing   necessity,  from  a  sane 

*  "  Janus  and  Vesta,"  Chap.  X.  5 
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politico-economical  standpoirit ,  of  a  re-orientation 
of  our  excessive  specialist  education — and  tech- 
nical training — the  academic  reflection  Re-orienta- 
of  contemporary  world-anarchy.   There  tion  of  Edu- 
we  have  suggested  the  classification  of  necessary 
all  teachers    into  three  main  groups  ;  {or  the 

,         -        ,  .   ,       1  ^1  humanisa- 

m  each  of  which,   however,  the  spe-  tion  of 
cialism   is   duly   subordinated    to   hu-  industry. 
mauism,^  {the  life  of  the  pupil  as  a  wlwle)  ;  these 
we  have  named  respectively  : 

Language- humanists. 

Nature-humanists, 

Craft-humanists. 

The  pupil,  in  his  individual  and  social  integrity, 
not  the  subject  (however  important  and  necessary) 
should  be  the  first  and  last  consideration  of  the 
master-teacher,  whatever  be  his  own  subject,  and 
whatever  be  his  degree  of  specialisation  tJierein. 

Only  thus,  under  the  teaching  of  Humanists, 
can  industry  become  fully  htimanised.  Only  thus, 
we  submit,  can  the  increasing  specialism  xhehumani- 
of  science  and  skill  play  its  indispen-  sation  of 
sable  part  as  a  factor  enhancing,  not  »"dustry. 
impoverishing,  the  joy  and  integrity  of  life.  Only 
thus  can  the  suspicions  of  "  labour"  be  removed 
that  specialism  spells  slavery,  and  its  hostility  to 

*  Compare .— "  For  the  higher  education  of  the  working  farmer 
we  need,  ia  fact,  what  we  may  call  a  human  kind  of  agricultural 
teaching  based  upon  economics  and  history  rather  than  upon 
science  alone."  (Agricultural  Education  Association:  Memo- 
randum on  the  Reconstruction  of  Agricultural  Education  in 
England  and  Wales  :  Harper  Adam's  Agricultural  College,  New- 
port, Salop  ;  a  memorandum  deserving  of  wide  study.) 

K 
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technical  training  become  converted  into  friendly 
help. 

Do  we  not  too  commonly  think  of  education  as 
made  for  industry,  for  the  great  world  outside  the 
school  ? 

Yet   surely  it   is  truer  to  picture  industry  and 
education  as  in  process  of  mutual  adaptation  ?  * 
This  implies  a  twofold  aspect : — 

(i)  The  selection  and  training  of  native  apti- 
tude for  future  livelihood  in  the  great 
world. 
(2)  The  humanisation  of  industry  and  its  re- 
adaptation  to  education  as  a  field  wherein 
native  aptitude  can  nobly  and  fruitfully 
expand  to  its  full  economic  stature. 
Neither  half  of  the  problem  is  wisely  manageable 
without  simultaneous  attention  to  the  other  half. 

We  conclude  then  that  the  school  should  become 
the  idealised  model  of  the  world,  while  the  world 
simultaneously  becomes  the  realised  model  of  the 
school.  Whence  also  follows  the  need  of  the  im- 
portation into  school  of  all  the  cardinal  economic 
activities  of  man  there  to  be  spiritualised  by  and  for 
the  pupils  ;  and,  into  the  world,  of  all  the  cardinal 
spiritual  activities  of  the  school,  there  to  be  realised 
by  and  for  the  people. 

Similarly,  the  regional  needs  of  citizenship  as  a 
whole,  not  the  sectional  or  occupational  needs  in 
particidar  (Jiowever  important  and  necessary), 
should  be  the  first  and  last  consideration  of  the 
-jnaster- statesman,  whatever  be  his  special  expe- 
rience and  whatever  be  the  degree  of  his  skill 
therein. 

*  See  "Janus  and  Vesta,"  pp.  205,  206;  and  Chap.  X.;  also 
Chap.  XI L 
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This  steady  passion  for  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  unit  must  inspire  the  administration 
throughout.  It  must  ever  be  remembered  in 
government  that  :  he  that  co-ordinates  governs^  he 
that  specialises  is  governed. 

At  every  point  of  any  administrative  hierarchy 
where  specialism  ceases  to  be  an  end  in  itself  and 
becomes  duly  subordinated  to  co-ordination,  at 
that  point  also  begins  a  true  share  in  direct  and 
active  government. 

The  sociological  function  of  hierarchies  in  the 
governance  of  any  large  undertaking  (from  a  private 
business  to  a  city  or  state)  still  requires  Hierarchies 
further   study.     Numerous   and   serious  ofgovem- 
misconceptions  certainly  appear  to  exist  ^■"ce' 
on  the  matter. 

If  our  analysis  of  government  is  valid  and  our 
interpretation  of  "  productivity  "  and  of  "  labour,"  is 
essentially  sound,  then  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
the  commonly  expressed  syndicalistic  ideal  of  the 
permanent  possibility  of  the  government  or  control 
of  an  industry  by  the  "workers  "(in  the  old  narrower 
sense  of  manual  workers)  alone  is  quite  illusory. 
The  function  of  co-ordination  as  an  indispensable 
element  in  productivity  is  therein  lost  sight  of;  and 
in  any  large  undertaking  this  co-ordination  takes 
over  the  essential  form  of  an  administrative  and 
organising  hierarchy  with  its  appropriate  machinery ^ 
by  means  of  which  the  multitudinous  personalities, 
operations,  activities,  principles  and  facts  of  every 
field  in  the  undertaking  can  be  synopticaliy  surveyed, 
and  highly  critical  decisions  thereby  made  with  all 
that  rapidity,  finahty,  and  soundness  of  judgment 
that  springs  only  from  experience  and  native 
aptitude  for  government. 

This  element,  skill  in  governance,  is  essential  to 
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productivity ;  and,  owing  to  its  relative  actual 
rarity  and  its  own  inJierent  power  and  fertility^  it  is 
Maximum  ^^  supreme  contributory  element  to 
resultant  high  productivity  wherever  it  is  found, 
appears  This  supreme  creative  factor  of  business 

ha^  e'^shared  ^^^terprise  reaches  and  maintains  its  stable 
in  the  go-  maximum  where  every  personality  in 
vernment  in  the  whole  range  from  operative,  foreman, 
P5°I?°J^°"  and  supervisor,  through  technical  and 
scientific  expert  to  manager  and  director, 
has  contributed  his  (or  her)  proportionate  element 
to  the  final  resultant. 

Government  is  stable  and  efficient  when  there 
is  a  fair  distribution  of  its  powers,  increasing 
gradually  and  steadily  from  bottom  to  top,  so 
that  at  each  stage  the  experience  and  initiative 
of  every  subordinate  stage  is  concentrated. 

This  ideal  state  is  the  more  nearly  approached, 
the  more  thoroughly  special  function  is  developed 
so  long  as  it  is  duly  subordinated  by  the  individual 
exercising  it  to  the  general  view  and  the  welfare  of 
the  whole.  Moreover  in  administrative  appoint- 
ments the  duty  of  doing  this  should  be  defined 
explicitly  in  the  terms ;  and  not,  as  is  too 
commonly  the  case,  left  to  chance. 

Be  it  men  or  things,  one  governs  them  so 
far  as  one  co-ordinates  :  one  is  governed  by  them 
so  far  as  one  specialises.  Herein  lie  at  once  the 
mingled  freedom  and  servitude  of  man. 

But  inasmuch  as  co-ordination  becomes  empty 

without  the  meat  of  specialism  ;   and  specialism 

grows  blind  without  the  eyes  of  co- 

regory.    qj-^Jj^^j-jq^-^  .    gQ^  jj^  jj^g  \o'Cig   run,  the 

measure  of  a  man's  governing  and  the  measure 
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of  his  servitude  march  step  by  step  together. 
Posterity  has  justly  called  St.  Gregory  (about 
550-604  A. D.)  a  Great  ruler:  with  equal  justice 
he  named  himself  "  Servus  Servorum  Dei." 

Appearances  are  here  mightily  deceitful.  The 
great  ruler  is  also  necessarily  a  great  servant ;  his 
burden  is  heavy  and  increasing.  Or,  again,  the 
great  office  may  be  filled  by  a  fool  who,  like  the 
tramp,  has  neither  burden  nor  power ;  while 
the  unseen  philosopher  may  rule  the  minds  of  men, 
contemporary  or  posterior,  by  the  incredible 
toil  and  minuteness  of  his  concrete  observation 
united  with  the  invincible  tenacity  and  vast 
breadth  of  his  co-ordinating  thought.* 

So  constituted  is  the  universe  of  man  and 
things  that  enduring  power  and  perpetual  toil  are 
ever  twins. 

The  abiding  tendency,  moreover,  to  the  cor- 
rection of  corrupt  and  incompetent  government  is 
the  power  inherent  in  every  man  or  woman  to  aid 
in  government  from  highest  to  humblest  office, 
spiritual  or  temporal.  In  the  last  resort  under  the 
hat  of  every  man  and  woman  lives  a  potential  saint, 
sage  and  artist,  engineer,  peasant  and  politican. 

The  education  and  training  of  banker  and  philo- 
sopher must  run  parallel,  temporally  and  spiritually 
oriented  respectively,  so  that  each  may  Education 
maintain  contact  with  and  learn  from  the  and  training 
other    throughout.      Each   imist  absorb  tors°(finaB-*" 
something  substantial  of  the  six  cardinal  cial  and 
spheres  of  ctiltnre,  alike  in  knowledge  and  spiritual). 
in  practical  skill ;  and  each  must  be  intimate  with  tJiC 

*  The  truth  of  this  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  history 
of  science  (as  with  Newton  and  Darwin). 
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successive  units  of  the  REGIONAL  series  {family,  rural, 
■urban,  civic,  regional,  metropolitan,  national,  racial 
and  cosmopolitan).  The  gradual  production  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  such  men  and  women  (sur- 
prisingly fruitful  achievements  will  assuredly  ema= 
nate  from  the  women)  will  at  length  increase,  by 
sure  and  steady  growth,  the  social  solidarity  and  the 
common  welfare  of  mankind  in  its  boundless  varieties 
and  regions. 

45.  The    Geographical  Chamber   [Predominantly 

as  Consumer's  Representative)  must  main- 
tain the  Priority  in  Co-Ordination, 

These  general  considerations  point  strongly 
to  the  necessity,  for  progress  and  stability  alike, 
of  the  geographically  elected  chamber  (predomi- 
7iantly  representing  the  citizen  as  consumer) 
maintaining  its  historically  won  priority  over  the 
"  guild  chamber  {predominantly  representing  the 
citizen  as  producer)  in  Parliament  (whether  that 
be  the  Great  Council  of  the  city,  region,  nation, 
state,  or  world). 

46.  A  Consultative  and  Constitutive  Convention 

of  the  Britamerindian*  Commonweal  {Brita- 
merindia)  needed. 

(A)  Preliminary : — 

We  have  reached  a  transitional  moment  in 
the  familiar  story  of  our  English-speaking  race, 
in  the  obscurely  understood  history  of  Europe, 
in  the  still  dark  abyss  of  world  time. 

*  See  p,  145. 
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The  French  Revolution  of  1789  onwards 
terminated  an  old  period  and  inaugurated  a  new. 
What  was  its  dominant  inspiration  ? 

The  Great  War  of  19 14  onwards  terminates 
an  old  ERA  and  inaugurates  a  new.  What  is  to 
be  the  dominant  inspiration  of  this  new  era  ? 

Let  us  study  with  all  the  care  due  to  its  vast 
and  still  enduring  influence  the  famous  text  of  the 
declaration,  *'des  droits  de  rhomme  et  du  citoyen 
de  1789." 

Of  some  vital  preliminary  points  it  is  well  to 
remind  ourselves,  to  enable  us  to  envisage  this 
Charter  in  reasonably  fair  perspective.  «.  Deciara- 
The   exhausting    imperial    French  ^^^^^^ 
wars  of  the  several  preceding  genera-  m J:.'^  ° 
tions  (particularly  of  Louis  XIV.)  had  l'^;"^^;;^^^^^ 
ultimately  resulted  in  three  paramount  1789. 
effects : — 

{a)  Inequitable    incidence   of  the  burden   of 

financial  obligations. 
{d)  Excessive  centralisation  of  power  at  the 
expense   of    regional   (local)    develop- 
ment. 
(c)  Wide-spread  ignorance  amongst  all  classes 
of  the  basal  principles  of  government 
and  of  the  conditions  of  sound  Three  para- 
economy  and    sane   citizen-  5^°","^^^" 
ship  ;  due,  amongst  the  upper  sdousorsub- 

1  .  f^  '^^^     conscious,  of 

classes     to     entire     miscon-  ^.^g  Revoiu- 
ception  of  the  conditions  of  tion. 
social  stability,  and  amongst  the  lower 
classes  to  deprivation  of  any  share  in 
the  practice  of  government ;  and  hence 
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resulting  in  the  absence  of  any    sub- 
stantial   spirit    of   individual   or    class 
sacrifice. 
Most  of  Europe  was  similarly  conditioned. 
These  three  factors  of  revolution  form  a  vicious 
circle  wherein  each  tends  to  breed  the  other  ;  but 
i£-norance   is    the  primal   begetter,  a    deep   yet 
simple  truth  so  often  despised  of  governments. 

When  the  explosion  occurs  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  this  famous  charter  of  1789 
enshrining  its  spirit  is  characterised  by  — 

1 .  A  consciously  expressed  passion  for  equality, 

before  representatively  made  laws,  in 
respect  of  self-protecting  rights  but  not 
of  self-sacrificing  duties. 

2.  The  conception  of  the  nation  as  an  absolute 

sovereign  state  controlled  by  a  colourless 

J.      official  bureaucracy  impartially 

ticai  senses     functioning    in    the    interests 

strucSlo"  o^'^^l;  b^t  with  little  or  no 
the  Charter:  regard  to  the  indestructible 
graph^'.fnd'  Concrete  realities  of  difference 
positive  in  person,  place  or  thing  (tra- 

ethics.  dition,      institution,     and     so 

forth). 
In  a  word,  three  senses  are  deficient  : — 
the  sense  of  diity^  the  sense  of  geogra- 
phy^  the   sense    of  history :    the   three 
defects  ultimately  fatal  to  most  recorded 
revolutions. 
Still  less  are  we,  then,  surprised  that  a  genius 
whose    ambition    is    evilly   inspired  with  a  pro- 
found  sense  of  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  the 
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absolute  state  (himself  !) :  *  with  a  masterly  grasp 
of  geography  (recall  the  map  by  whose  study  this 
far-sighted  artillery  officer  cleared  the  With 
streets,   this   -president  of  the   topo-  l^/q^^^ff'^ 
graphical  cabinet "  !) ;  with  a  devouring  Napoleon  i 
passion  for  history  (and  the  divine   Plutarch  in 
particular) — Napoleon  ! — should,    with    unerring 
strategic    artistry,    harness    the   vast    awakened 
energies  of  the  Revolution  to  the  wheels  of  his 
own  magnificent  chariot,  and  career  headlong  to 
his  doom  through  an  entire  continent  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  whole  generation  of  his  credulous 
^'  fellow -citizens  "  in  mingled  abject  slavery  and 
lofty  liberation ! 

Let  us  turn  to  the  actual  charter  itself,  noting 
as  we  read — features  we  shall,  at  the  risk  of 
tedium,  dwell  upon  again  subsequently  ^ 
— its  majestic  ideal  of  absolute  equality  historical 
before  the  law^  its  ruthless  abolition  of  earning, 
all  traditional  institutions,  alike  in  their  uses  and 
their  abuses,  alike  in  their  safeguards  and  their 
restrictions,  whether  of  guilds,  corporations,  local 
parliaments  and  judiciaries,  historical  provinces, 
or  religious  bodies ;  its  rigorously  logical,  uniform, 
and  systematic  spirit,  stretching  the  uneven  body 
of  man  upon  the  smooth  bed  of  Procrustes,  a 
legacy  of  the  Cartesian  analytic  philosophy  and 
its  disruption  of  feudal  and  synthetic  Catholic 
thought,  but  not  a  characteristic  feature  of  pre- 
renascence  French  genius  ;  its  implied  deification 
of  the    nation : — all    producing    its    continent- 

*  Doubtless  inspired,  too,  by  the  infamous  claim  of  Louis 
Quatorze  :  "  L'^tat  c'est  moi." 
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shaking  sequel,  the  awakening  of  irresistible 
energies,  the  career  opened  equally  to  tyrannous 
despotism  as  to  noble  service,  its  holocaust  of 
youth,  the  subsequent  sullen  reaction  of  the 
nations :— -the  whole  spirit  is  fairly  summable  in 
the  half-true,  half-false  faith,  symbolised  by  the 
band  of  white  introduced  into  the  new  national 
flag. 

{a)  Texte  de  la  Declaration  des  Droits  de  r Homme 
et  dii  Citoyen  de  1789. 

Pr^ambide. 

Les  Representans  du  Peuple  Frangais,  constitues 
en  Assemblee  Nationale,  considerant  que  Tignorance, 
Te  t  of  the  ^'^ubli  ou  le  mepris  des  droits  de  rhomme 
Charter  of  sont  les  seules  causes  des  malheurs  pub- 
the  French  lies  et  de  la  corruption  des  gouvernemens, 
Revolution.  ^^^^  resolu  d'exposer,  dans  une  Declaration 
solennelle,  les  droits  naturelb,  inalienables  et  sacr6s 
de  rhomme,  afin  que  cette  declaration,  constamment 
pr6sente  a  tous  les  membres  du  corps  social,  leur 
rappelle  sans  cesse  leurs  droits  et  leurs  devoirs  ;  *  afin 
que  les  actes  de  pouvoir  legislatif  et  ceux  du  pouvoir 
executif,  pouvant  etre  a  chaque  instant  compares  avec 
le  but  de  toute  institution  politique,  en  soient  plus 
respectes ;  afin  que  les  reclamations  des  citoyens, 
fondles  desormais  sur  des  principes  simples  et  in- 
contestables  tournent  toujours  au  maintien  de  la  con- 
stitution et  au  bonheur  de  tous. 

En  consequence,  TAssemblee  Nationale  reconnait 
et  declare,  en  presence  et  sous  les  auspices  de  I'Etre 
supreme,  les  droits  suivmits  \  de  I'homme  et  du  citoyen. 

*  This  substantive  word  does  not  occur  again !    The  verb,^ 
liovvever,  is  often  used  in  a  negative  sense, 
t  Note  this.     Italics  are  the  writer's. 
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Article  Premier. 

Les  horames  naissent  et  demeurent  Hbres  et  egaux 
en  droits.  Les  distinctions  sociales  ne  peuvent  etre 
fondles  que  sur  I'utilite  commune. 

11. 

Le  but  de  toute  association  politique  est  la  con- 
servation des  droits  naturels  et  imprescriptibles  de 
I'homme.  Ces  droits  sont  la  liberte,  la  propriete,  la 
s{iret6,  et  la  resistance  4  I'oppression, 

III. 

Le  principe  de  toute  souverainete  reside  essen- 
tiellement  dans  la  Nation.  Nul  corps,  nul  individu 
ne  peut  exercer  d'autorite  qui  n'en  emane  expresse- 
ment. 

IV. 

La  liberte  consiste  a  pouvoir  faire  tout  ce  qui  ne 
nuit  pas  a  autrui :  ainsi,  I'exercice  des  droits  naturels 
de  chaque  homme  n'a  de  bornes  que  celles  qui  as- 
surent  aux  autres  membres  de  la  societe  la  jouissance 
de  ces  memes  droits.  Ces  bornes  ne  peuvent  etre 
d^terminees  que  par  la  loi. 

V. 

La  loi  n'a  le  droit  de  defendre  que  les  actions 
nuisibles  a  la  societe.  Tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  defendu 
par  la  loi  ne  peut  etre  empeche,  et  nul  ne  peut  etre 
contraint  a  faire  ce  qu'elle  n'ordonne  pas. 

VI. 

La  loi  est  I'expression  de  la  volonte  generale. 
Tous  les  citoyens  ont  droit  de  concourir  personnelle- 
ment,  ou  par  leurs  repr^sentans,  a  sa  formation.  Elle 
doit  etre  la  meme  pour  tous,  soit  qu'elle  protege,  soit 
qu'elle  punisse.  Tous  les  citoyens  etant  egaux  a  ses 
yeux,  sont  egalement  admissibles  a  toutes  dignites, 
places  et  emplois  publics,  selon  leur  capacite,  et  sans 
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autre  distinction  que  celles  de  leurs  vertus  at  de  leur 
talens. 

VII. 
Nul  homme  ne  peut  ^tre  accuse,  arrete  ni  detenu 
que  dans  les  cas  determines  par  la  loi,  et  selon  les 
formes  qu'elle  a  prescrites.  Ceux  qui  sollicitent,  ex- 
pedient, ex^cutent  ou  font  executer  des  ordres  arbi- 
traires,  doivent  etre  punis,  mais  tous  citoyen  appele 
ou  saisi  en  vertu  de  la  loi  doit  obeir  a  I'instant :  il  se 
rend  coupable  par  la  resistance. 

VIII. 
La  loi  ne  doit  etablir  que  des  peines  strictement 
et  evidemment  necessaires  ;  et  nul  ne  pent  etre  puni 
q7ien  vertu \  d'une  loi  etablie  et  promnlguee  antirieiire- 
ment  au  delit,  et  legalement  appliqn^e.^ 

IX. 

Tout  homme  etant prhttmi  innocent  jusqtH a  ce  qu'il 
ait  ///  d^clari  coupable,  s'il  est  juge  indispensable  de 
I'arreter,  toute  rigueur  qui  ne  serait  pas  necessaire  pour 
s'assurer  de  sa  personne,  doit  etre  severement  reprimee 
par  la  loi. 

X. 

Nul  ne  doit  etre  inquiete  pour  ses  opinions,  meme 
religieuses,  pourvu  que  leur  manifestation  ne  trouble 
pas  I'ordre  public  etabli  par  la  loi. 

XL 

La  libre  communication  des  pensees  et  des  opinions 
est  un  des  droits  les  plus  precieux  de  I'homme.  Tout 
citoyen  peut  done  parler,  ecrire,  imprimer  librement, 
sauf  4  r^pondre  de  Tabus  de  cette  liberty  dans  les  cas 
determines  par  la  loi. 

XII. 

La  garantie  des  droits  de  I'homme  et  du  citoyen 
iiecessite  une  force  publique ;  cette   force  est  done 

*  Italics  are  the  writer's.     Sound  principles  standing  in  some 
danger  in  these  times. 
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instituee  pour  I'avantage  de  tous,  et  non  pour  I'utilite 
particuliere  de  ceux  auxquels  elle  est  confiee. 

XIII. 

Pour  Tentretien  de  la  force  publique,  et  pour  les 
depenses  d'administration,  une  contribution  commune 
est  indispensable  ;  elle  doit  etre  egalement  repartie 
entre  tous  les  citoyens,  en  raison  de  leurs  facultes. 

XIV. 

Tous  les  citoyens  ont  le  droit  de  constater,  par 
eux-memes,  ou  par  leurs  representans,  la  necessite  de 
la  contribution  publique,  de  la  consentir  librement, 
d'en  suivre  I'emploi,  et  d'en  determiner  la  quotite, 
I'assiette*  le  recouvrement  et  la  duree. 

XV. 

La  societe  a  le  droit  de  demander  compte  a  tout 
agent  public  de  son  administration. 

XVI. 

Toute  societe  dans  laquelle  la  garantie  des  droits 
n'est  pas  assuree,  ni  la  separation  des  pouvoirs  deter- 
minee,  n'a  point  de  constitution, 

XVII. 

La  propriite  etant  un  droit  inviolable  et  sacrc, 
nul  ne  peut  en  etre  prive,  si  ce  n'est  lorsque  la  ne- 
cessite publique,  legalement  constatee,  I'exige  evi- 
demment,  et  sous  la  condition  d'une  juste  et  prealable 
indemnite. 

Interpreting  this  document  in  the  light  of 
history,  we  draw  attention  again  to  its  substantial 
indifference  to  tradition,  its  excessive  abstract- 
ness,  its  negative  character,  its  ignoration  of  local 
or  regional  differences,  its  overlooking  of  sexual 

*  Italics  are  the  writer's. 
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distinctions,  and  consequently  (having  regard  to 
the  andro-centric  spirit  of  the  closing  era)  its 
predominantly  masculine  spirit,  its  emphasis  on 
the  individual  and  his  ^^  rights,''  its  neglect  of 
duties  * — its  conception  of  the  "  citizen  "  in  a 
cosmopolitan  sense  devoid  of  positive  concrete 
content,  and  freed  from  finite  limitations  other 
than  payment  of  taxes. 

Now  "duties"  are  necessary  correlatives  to 
"rights."  Duties  provide  those  positive,  finite, 
ethical  limitations  without  which  rights  become  a 
licence  to  unlimited  competition  or  idle  apathy. 

Thus  the  declaration  of  rights  proved  an 
unsurpassed  instrument  in  the  breaking  of  bonds. 
The  Charter  the  dissolution  of  tyrannies,  the  free- 
anunsur-        jnpf  of  public  Spirit.     Yet  did  not  its 

passed  in-         .,  P  •  r  •       >>  ^  ^  ^^ 

strument  for  laissez  taire    I  evoke  that  disastrous 

throw^ofoid  ^P^^^^  ^^  callous  competition  of  nation 

tyrannies  with  nation  ;  a  competition  unregulated, 

e?e1:tionof  unlimited,    finally,    in    our    own    day, 

new  tyrants,  megalomaniacal  f 

And  were  not  creative  construction  and  genial 

Art  phiio-  synthesis  beyond  it  ?    For  creation  can 

sopiiy,  proceed  only  by  recognition  of  concrete 

?eHgionSe^  realities,  likenesses  and  differences  in 

empty,  the  wide  sphere  of  human  nature  and 

uniess\ased  ^^e     geographical     permanencies     of 

on  the  mother-earth's  character  in  every  single 

reaSfes  of  locality  and  region  of  her  vast  body. 

^»^e.  Legal   generalisation    either  about 
man  or  about  earth  is  found  safe  and  significant 


'&' 


*  Our  older  contemporaries  will   remember    Carlyle's   vivid 
denunciations  of  this  defect. 
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only  in  so  far  as  its  descent  downwards  into  living 
particulars  progresses  laboriously  step  by  step  with 
its  ascent  upwards  into  the  ever-thinning  air  of 
abstraction.  Each  whole  must  draw  constant 
life  from  the  concrete  differences  and  details ; 
these  again  must  ever  be  freshly  illuminated  by 
the  interpretative  and  inspiring  power  of  ab- 
straction and  generalisation.  Such  is  the  living 
sociological  synthesis  that  fruits  in  genial  synergy. 
In  the  concrete  particular  alone  can  jurisprudential 
principle  find  both  scope  and  limit. 

These  truths  find  similar  application  in  art, 
education,  and  religion. 

What  then  should  be  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
new  ERA  ?     We  venture  to  reply  : — 

The   simultaneous   co-operation   of  the  whole 
human    race,  family   by  family,    city   by    city, 
region  by  region,  nation  by  nation,  in-  -p^e  Spirit 
stitution    by    institution,    towards    the  of  the  new 
gradual  evolution  of  a  world  polity  of  ^"ifsenrative 
citizens  offering  increasing  scope  alike  and  creative. 

IN    DUTIES    AND    IN    RIGHTS    tO    CHILD,    WOMAN    AND 

MAN,  family,  city,  region,  nation,  race  and  in- 
stitution, and  doing  justice  to  each  according 
to  its  own  living  nature  and  its  own  particular 
needs:  toward  a  world  culture  of  science  and 
art  rooted  in  domestic,  civil,  rural,  national  and 
racial  culture :  toward  the  lofty  and  sublime  task 
of  the  discovery  and  creation  of  a  world  re- 
ligion with  a  world  conscience,  of  which  the 
foundations  are  the  great  religions  already  evolved. 
The  new  spirit  must  be  rooted  in  the  past, 
alive  to  the  present  ^  and  prophetic  of  the  future. 
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(b)  The  Consultative  and  Constitutive  Con- 
vention. 

Confining  ourselves  here  to  the  problem  of 
polity^  what  should  be  the  contribution  of  our 
own  race  ? 

The  variety  and  magnitude  of  our  political 
needs  offer  an  unprecedented  opporttmify  to  the 
political  genius  of  the  English.  The  whole  world 
awaits  the  spirit  in  which  we  act :  no  less  than  all 
living  humanity  is  the  deeply  interested  spectator 
of  our  conduct :  no  less  than  all  future  humanity 
its  impartial  judge. 

Let  us  act  worthily  of  the  greatest  in  our  past 
towards  a  future  still  greater. 
Need  of  all  Let  our    Statesmen   call    together 

high  wisdom  the  wiscst  counsellors  wherever  they 
may^br*^  *  may  be  found ;  whatever  be  their 
found,  political   experience  ;    whatever    their 

views  :  all  are  needed. 

And  let  the  exploring  wisdom  of  Counsel, 
patient  yet  decisive,  cautious  yet  bold,  adequate 
yet  restrained,  precede  in  due  degree  and  measure 
the  legal  action  of  Council. 

What  then  should  we  do  ? 

There  are,  it  is  submitted,  at  least  three  great 
and  essential  stages  : — a  small  conference  (or  com- 
mission) appointed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
(if  possible  sitting  in  joint  session) :  a  large 
consultative  and  constitutive  Convention  of  the 
Britamerindian  Commonweal :  a  smaller  Com- 
mittee reporting  to  the  Convention. 

The  Conference  (or  Commission),  impartially 
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representative,  should  report  to  Parliament  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  proposed  Convention,  and 
the  Convention  itself  should  appoint  a  Committee 
to  survey  and  report  to  itself. 

As  for  the  proposed  consultative  and  consti- 
tutive convention  of  the  whole  Commonweal,  all 
regions,  institutions,  and  groups  (temporal  and 
spiritual — employers  and  employees)  that  possess 
a  corporate  existence  of  real  significance  should 
be  invited  to  nominate  representatives  (male  and 
female  in  each  of  the  three  generations,  youth, 
mid-life  and  age) ;  for  it  would  be  of  vital  moment 
and  importance  that  all  such  elements  of  the 
body  politic  should  be  substantially  satisfied  that 
any  wide  change  in  governmental  constitution 
had  been  initiated  by  a  convention  justly  and 
fairly  representative,  throughout  the  Britamer- 
iNDiAN  *  Commonweal,  of  all  cities,  regions, 
nations,  races,  institutions,  and  groups  (guild  or 
other).  For  substantial  representativeness  and 
responsibility,  its  numbers  should  be  large.f 

This  convention  might  select  a  representative 


*  Uniting  the  whole,  or  the  characteristic  elements  of  the 
names  Britain,  America  [Newfoundland  (1583)  and  Canada  (1763)  : 
selecting  the  former  for  seniority,  and  the  latter  for  magnitude  (in 
population  and  area)  as  representative  of  the  whole  non-Indian 
overseas  expansion  of  the  mother  countries],  Erin,  India.  The 
function  and  composition  suggested  for  the  second  chamber 
(senate)  previously  sketched,  would  find  a  particularly  appropriate 
application  in  the  hidian  and  Irish  contributions  to  such  a 
commonweal.  No  single  name  can  cover  all  the  parts.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  pre-eminently  British  in  origin,  may  claim  a 
generous  share  of  the  foremost  syllable  of  the  suggested  britamer- 

INDIA. 

t  Historical  experience  has  shown  that  good  organisation  can 
readily  utilise  very  large  consultative  gatherings. 
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committee,  not  necessarily  from  Us  own  number, 
[and  including  a  small  proportion  of  members 
Small  belonging  to  no  sect,  party,  class,   or 

hetero-  group  whatsoever,  but  impartial  and 
Kmeniin-  f^cL^l^^^  political  tMnkcrs  of  wide  and 
dispensable  deep  culture,  Selected  by  the  other 
endunng  members  of  the  Committee,  from  a 
construction.  Ust  of  volunteers  {not  excluding 
foreign  nations)]  *  to  organise  and  undertake  a 
synoptic  survey  and  to  present  a  continuous  report 
in  successive  instalments  on  the  whole  problem, 
as  the  survey  majestically  reveals  its  inherent 
character  and  its  indispensable  features  ;  the  entire 
procedure  moving  forward,  step  by  step,  with 
world-wide-spread  public  criticism,  domestic  and 
foreign  alike. 

It  is  vital  to  the  permanence  and  nobility 
g  ^  ^  g  of  the  Commonweal  that  the  con- 
judicatorbis  fidcfice  of  the  world  shall  be  gradually 
terrarum.  ^^^  painfully  won  during  so  critical  a 
time  of  re-orientation. 

This  report,  as  a  whole  and  in  its  successive 
instalments,  after  being  dealt  with  by  the  parent 
convention^  would  doubtless  go  through  the  custo- 
mary expert  official,  parliamentary ,  and  public 
stages  of  discussion,  testing,  amendment,  correction, 
amplitication,  and  world-wide  popular  approval ; 
and,  finally  submitted  to  Parliament,  at  length 
pass     into    the     law    of    the    Commonweal    as 

*  It  was  the  custom  of  most  Greek  towns  to  entrust  the 
establishment  of  their  laws  to  foreigners.  The  Republics  of 
modern  Italy  in  many  cases  followed  this  example;  Geneva  did 
the  same  and  prohted  by  it."  (Rousseau,  "  The  Social  Contract 
and  Discourses,"  p.  36,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons.) 
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experimentally  and  provisionally  workable  for  a 
stated  term  of  years. 

Long  use  and  periodical  revision  would  doubt- 
less tend  to  solidify  its  central  features ;  but  a 
high  degree  of  perpetual  elasticity  is  assuredly 
essential. 

Simultaneously,  corresponding  regional  con- 
ventions   (civic,    regional,    national)    should    be 
brought  into    similar    operation,    and 
maintain  close  touch  with  the  delibera-  conueHifonl 
tions  of   the  larger  assembly,    neither  (^'soindis- 
advancing  beyond  the  other,  hut  moving  ^^"^^  ^' 
with  sure,  patient  and  parallel  step  together. 

The  simultaneous  appointment  and  action  of 
these  REGIONAL  t  conventions  is  indispensable  to 
the  soundness  of  the  whole  design.    Only  thus 
can  the  geographical    (or   consumer's)  Tendency  of 
element  be  duly  and  justly,  if  insensibly  consumer- 
permeated  by  local  occupational  (pro-  be'bSced 
ducer)    needs ;    and   the    occupational  by  equal 
(producer)  factor  be  duly  and  justly,  if  producer-*^ 
insensibly,    permeated     by    the    geo-  tyranny, 
graphical  (consumer's)  needs.     We  have  to  avoid 

*  For  the  wider  and  narrower  m&a.n\Qgs—REGIONAL  and 
regional  respectively,  see  Index. 

t  Such  Regional  Conventions  are  clearly  called  for  in  view  of 
the  wide-spread  feeling  for  co-ordination  now  arising  and  exhibit- 
ing itself  in  many  local  movements.  Thus,  "  as  a  result  of  recent 
conferences  (of  the  National  Alliance  organisation),  Area  Com- 
mittees are  in  process  of  form  ition  in  Dualey,  Oxford,  Lancaster, 
and  Readmg,  and  the  Warrington  Area  Committee  has  passed  from 
a  provisional  state  to  a  full  committee,  comprising  ten  employers 
(five  elected  by  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  five  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce)  and  ten  trade  union  representatives,  each 
one  duly  elected  by  his  union.  On  this  committee  all  the  vital 
industries  of  the  district  are  represented."    {Unity  :  July,  1919.) 
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both  extremes — tyranny  of  consumer*  and  tyranny 
of  producer. 

The  duration  of  the  whole  procedure  from 
start  to  provisional  finish  may  clearly  vary  within 
the  widest  limits  of  time ;  but  haste  would  be 
fatal  and  patience  indispensable. 

Still  more  difficult  to  forecast  is  the  function 
the  Dominions,  the  Colonies,  the  Dependencies 
and  India  would  come  to  exercise  in  such  a 
development,  alike  conservative  and  reconstruc- 
tive, of  the  Commonweal,  which  we  have 
suggested  above  might  fitly  bear  the  name  of 
Britamerindia  ;  or  —  Britamerindian  Common- 
weal. 

If  the  design  (§§  36,  41,  47)  here  suggested  is 
sound,  the  solution  of  the  IrisJi  question  flows  from  it 
as  a  direct  corollary :  such  complex  problems  were 
insoluble  until  a  stage  of  social  development  was 
reached  wherein  (i)  the  interdependence  of  humanity 
throughout  the  globe  becomes  recognised  ;  (ii)  the 
geographical  unit  of  policy  broke  down  ;  (iii)  occupa- 
tional guilds  became  renascent ;  (iv)  the  new  social 
unit  emerged,  economico-geographical. 

Though  we  have  had  in  particular  view  our 
own  dear  native  country  in  this  chapter  of  sug- 
gestions,! so  complex,  wide  and  representative 
a  political  problem  now  confronts  her  that  we 
venture  to  hope  the  views  put  forward  may  be 

*  The  tyranny  (even  if  mainly  unconscious)  of  the  consumer  is 
clearly  seen  in  those  cases  where  the  cheap  goods  come  from 
sweated  labour.  All  buyers  of  such  goods  are,  in  varying  degrees, 
responsible  for  the  continuation  of  such  inhuman  conditions. 

t  After  this  section  was  written  the  need  of  some  such  Con- 
vention or  Conference  was  officially  recognised  by  the  first 
Coalition  Government. 
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of  some  service  to  other  countries,  above  all  to 
the  one  so  closely  related  in  race,  traditions  and 
language — the  United  States  of  North  America. 

ip)  The  conditions  {races,  per  sorts  and  principles), 
needed  for  the  evolution  of  the  Great  Political 
Design. 

Such  a  design  must  be  the  gradual  fruit  of  a 
Survey. 

In  the  development  of  a  great  survey  there  are 
three  cardinal  elements  : — 

an  empirical 
a  scientific 
a  creative* 

The  empirical  element,  first  and  fundamental, 
forms  the  necessary  basis  :  it  consists  of  political 
experience  (ancient,  medieval  and  -pj^g  element 
modern),  custom,  tradition,  routine,  ofexpe- 
hereditary  instinct,  long  practice  and  "ence. 
an  ingrained  habit.  By  common  consent  of  mankind, 
the  English-speaking  race  excels  in  capacity  to  use 
this  element  of  folk  craft  (statesmanship  in  widest 
sense).  Its  existence,  in  solid  and  unshakable 
strength,  ensures  that  continuity  in  substance  of  old 
and  new,  that  moderation  in  velocity  of  change,  that 
practical  sobriety,  patience,  saving  humour  and  good 
sense,  that  spirit  of  reasonable  co7npromise  \  (which 
in  root  and  meaning,  is  but  the  simple  performance 
of  an  engagement,  however  unpalatable, — a  duty  in- 
exorable upon  an  English  statesman,  and  only 
absolvable  by  free  consent  of  the  party  holding  his 
pledge  and  promise) — it  ensures,  we  repeat,  those 
conditions  that  differentiate  the  sacrifices  necessary 

*  See  also  "Janus  and  Vesta,"  Chaps.  XII.  and  XIV. 

t  Compromises  are  necessitated  by  the  inherent  practical 
limitation  of  all  general  principles  whose  true  sphere  of  appli- 
cability reveals  itself  by  emergence  of  particular  facts. 
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to  reasonable  evolution  from  the  appalling  excesses 
of  wide-spread  revolution.  Crediting  the  English- 
speaking  folk  with  high  capacity  in  this  first  and 
fundamental  element  of  polity,  mankind  looks  to 
them — and  we  believe  with  well-founded  confidence — 
for  a  solid  and  lasting  contribution  to  a  great  social 
design  of  government. 

The  scientific  element,  the  second  and  central, 
forms  the  necessary  logical  core  ;  it  selects  and 
The  element  fo'''^"l^tes  the  synoptical  social  cate- 
of  logic,  gories  and  legal  principles  without  which 

sociolology,  experience  halts  in  confusion  and  at 
and  law.  length  stumbles  in  the  dark.  Here  enters 
the  indispensable  aid  of  sociology^  the  modern  science 
of  man  as  a  social  being. 

In  this  second  cardinal  element  the  English- 
speaking  nations  are  excelled  by  most  others 
(particularly  by  the  Latin  races)  in  respect  of  the 
proportion  of  its  citizens  who  possess  this  politico- 
logical  capacity.  Moreover  those  Englishmen,  or 
Englishwomen,  who  have  this  capacity  in  high  degree 
do  not  exercise  a  proportionate  influence  over  their 
countrymen  and  countrywomen.  Indeed  the  Anglo- 
Celtic  race  is  too  commonly  indifi^erent  to  logic,  or 
even  hostile  to  it.  Hence  the  desirability  of  inviting 
the  co-operation  of  a  few  distinguished  foreign 
jurists,  sociologists,  and  political  thinkers,  in  ad- 
dition to  an  adequate  representation  of  the  more 
distinguished  of  our  own  native  jurists,  sociologists 
and  political  thinkers. 

The  creative  element,  third  and  supreme,  is  the 

crowning  act  and  gift  of  individual  political  genius  ; 

it  fuses  together  into  a  grand  work  of  art 

The  creative  thg  contributions  of  the  two  preceding 
element,  or         ,  .       ,  .  j     i      ■  \    ^v    z* 

genius.  elements    (experience   and    logic)    that, 

bereft  of  the  resource  of  genius,  would 

rend  each  other  to  pieces  or  part  as  indifferent  allies. 

Here  we  have,  in  excelsis,  Art  as  contrasted  with 
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Science ;  that  divine  faculty  of  imaejination  by  which 
we  each  select  the  elements  and  their  order  in  our 
hierarchy  of  motives. 

This  creative  or  artistic  element,  is  found  in  two 
types  of  representative  genius,  complementary  by 
nature    but   too   frequently   working   in 
opposition, — the  executive  genius  and  the  types  of° 
contemplative  genius,  the  man  of  "  action  "  supreme 
and  the  man  of  "  thought."     It  is,  alas,  political 
an  oft-repeated  tragedy  of  mankind  that  genius, 
the  unconquerable  stubbornness  of  these  two  types — 
the  governing  genius  in  its  two  supreme  manifesta- 
tions— militates  against  their  co-operation.     It  does, 
however,  on  rare  occasions  happen  that,  taught — not 
too  late — by  sad  experience,  the  two  types   learn 
gradually  to  trust   each  other,  and  then  ensues  a 
magnanimous   co-operation  (as  with    Athens  in  its 
splendour)  whose   fruits   are   a   noble   exemplar  to 
mankind  for  generations  and  even  millennia. 

Such  co-operation  would  be  less  rare  if  the 
executive  genius,  on  the  one  side,  could  understand 
both  that  a  rapprochement  must  initiate  with  himself 
as  possessing  the  practical  power,  and  that  the  con- 
templative instinctively  shuns  the  public  appearance 
of  power  ;  and  if  the  contemplative  genius,  on  the 
other  side,  were  more  modest  and  conciliatory  in  the 
expression  of  his  views,  and  less  distrustful  of 
the  executive  type. 

Deficient  in  representatives  of  the  politico-logical 
element,  the  English-speaking  race  excels  again  in 
the  production  of  political  genius  of  the  supreme 
creative  kind  ;  though  all  races  have  produced  such 
great  geniuses  at  need. 

With  confidence,  therefore,  we  rely  upon  our 
fellow  countrymen  and  countrywomen  (Queen 
Elizabeth  alone  establishes  the  existence  of  supreme 
political  genius  in  our  countrywomen)  to  set  success- 
fully about  this  colossal  political  problem  ;  sure  that, 
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in  the  end,  whatever  they  do  will  influence  mightily 
for  good  or  for  evil  the  lives  of  the  entire  living 
world  of  children,  women  and  men. 

For  harmonious  development  of  all  three  elements 
The  Hel-  ^^^^  ''^^^  alone  has  been  justly  famous — 
lenic  race  the  Hellenic ;  herein  securely  stands  the 
excels  in  fair  lofty  place  of  hellenic  ■  study  in  all 
proportu,n  of  Universities. 

elements. 

Closely  connected  with  our  preceding  analysis  of 
political  capacity  is  another  vital  consideration. 

The  Great  Design. 

There  are  three  ways  of  conducting  the  survey 
upon  which  polity  is  to  be  based. 

The  first  is  witho7it  any  plan  (or,  at  least,  but  a 

crude  and  imperfect  one)  to  deal  with 

I.  Rule  of       the  details  as  they  present  themselves  : — 

lvoSed°  ^^    such  is  the  rule-of-thumb  way  not  to  be 

thought  of  at  this  present  world  crisis. 

The  second  is  to  form  a  cut-and-dried  logical 
.  scheme  ;  and  force,  so  far  as  possible, 
arisni  to  be  circumstances  into  its  rigid  framework  : 
equally  such  is  the  way  of  the  doctrinaire,  more 

avoided.  disastrous,  if  possible,  in  its  consequences 

than  the  first. 

The  third  (alone  adequate  to  the  full  situation) 
is  to  take  a  rough  preliminary  and  provisional  survey 
of  the  situation,  then  to  form  the  large 
and  scheme  ^"^  embryonic  outlines  of  a  scheme  ;  and 
to  develop  finally  to  allow  the  scheme  and  the  survey 
siraul-  fQ  develop  each  other  step  by  step  together y 

taneous  y.  ^j^^  generalising  function  of  the  scheme 
fashioning  from  the  manifold  facts  and  circumstances 
a  growing  body  of  principles,  while  simultaneously 
the  existing  facts  and  circumstances  enrich,  correct, 
amplify  and  vitalise  the  scheme. 
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In  a  word  the  details  must  continually  impregnate 
the  scheme  as  an  organism  with  infinite  points  of 
growth  while  the  scheme  must  interpret  and  co- 
ordinate, thematise  and  subordinate,  the  details,  so 
that  the  whole  survey  gradually  forms  a  grand  ivork 
of  political  art. 

Such  is  the  GREAT  DESIGN  of  the  POLITY  that 
we  look  for  ;  a  design  always  in  process  of  being  yet 
never  actually  completed  as  the  continual  changes  of 
society  demand  further  developments. 

Is  not  this,  indeed,  the  working  process  of  the 
ancient  spirit  of  the  English  political  constitution, 
whose  further  development  is  now  pressingly  called 
for,  not  in  its  own  interests  alone  but  for  the  common 
welfare  and  weal  of  mankind  ? 

For  its  successful  undertaking  all  the  types  of 
political  capacity  are  needed — the  empiricist,  the 
scientist,  and  the  artist. 

Finally,  it  is  the  creative  element,  possessed  in 

greater  or  less  degree  by  all  of  us,  that  _,,  ^     ,  ,. 

i_i  ^  -1     •      ^u  \-     1   The  solution 

enables  us  to  reconcile  in  the  practical  ofthemul- 

decisions  of  life  those  tmiltiple  loyalties  tiple  loyalties 

that  constantly  appeal  to  our  souls.  m  the  lives 

47.  "  The  Silence   of  the  Peoples  is  the  Lesson 

of  Kings'' 

In  our  images  of  the  growth  of  governmental 
social   organisation    into   occupational    weft   and 
geographical  warp  (each  of  these  both  ^^^   ^^^^ 
intranational     and     international)    we  mother- 
shall  constantly  and  gravely  be  misled  c^kldessiy 
if    we   omit  from    this  systematically  spinning 
satisfying  picture  the  central  substance  warp^of  the 
from  which  it  all  flows  and  into  which  social  web  of 
as  generations  pass  it  all  periodically  sovernmen . 
returns. 
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For  it  Is  the  great  spinning  mother-spider 
of  the  unorganised  masses,  male  and  female,  a 
vast  population,  neither  ordered,  nor  chaotic,  but 
simply  inchoate,  from  whose  womb  the  fine  web 
of  all  social  development  perpetually  emerges. 
The  deepest  errors  of  political  thinkers,  the  over- 
weening pride  of  blood,  and  the  gravest  blunders 
of  conventional  statesmanship  spring  from  in- 
sufficient familiarity  with  the  thrilling  life  of  this 
mighty  centre,  perpetually  changing  and  shifting, 
inchoate  and  voiceless,  yet  overthrowing  dynasties, 
creating  new  aristocracies,  and  transforming 
civilisations. 

Here,  neither  the  strong  will,  nor  the  noble 
heart,  nor  the  great  intellect  alone  is  enough ; 
all  three  in  one  are  needed  for  creative  thought 
and  constructive  statesmanship  in  critical  times. 

For  sinister  ends,  financial,  revengeful,  megalo- 
maniac, or  other,  the  perennial  passions  of  the 
mighty  masses  may  be  exploited  by  unscrupulous 
demagogues  with  fluid  principles,  deluded  by  the 
belief  that  they  have  mastered  the  workings  of 
the  secret  heart  of  this  great  human  spider. 

But  such  false  leaders  it  commonly  turns  upon 
at  the  last  and  rends  and  swallows  with  irresistible 
jaws  and  appetite  voracious. 

The  most  carefully  concocted  schemes  of 
reform  suffer  surprising  changes,  even  to  trans- 
formations into  their  opposites,  when  they  come 
into  living  touch  and  rigorous  test  with  this 
spinning  beast  with  unpredictable  ways. 

Yet  in  this  ever-pregnant  womb  are  in 
miniature,  yet  also  massive  model,  all  types  of 
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social  gradations,  all  hierarchies  of  rank  and 
occupation,  of  place  and  office  ;  embryos  true  of 
the  great  and  indispensable  social  institutions, 
organs  of  direction  and  instruments  of  govern- 
ment in  that  upper  world  of  church  and  state, 
principalities  and  dominions,  whom  its  perpetual 
and  patient  labours  sustain  as  upon  the  unwearied 
back  of  an  Atlas. 


48.  Historical  Endeavours  Towards  World  Unity, 

We  have  endeavoured,  however  imperfectly, 
to  suggest  in  large  outline  the  character  of  those 
first  cardinal  elements  of  a  world  design  necessary 
for  the  gradual  realisation  of  a  world  unity  that 
shall  embrace  and  advance,  in  its  manifold  variety 
of  legitimate  interests,  the  common  weal  of  man- 
kind. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  teachings  and 
warnings  of  historical  endeavours  towards  such 
unity. 

A.  Europe. 

In  Europe  itself  there  have  been  three  main 
types  of  endeavour  towards  the  achievement  of 
unification  and  solidarity  of  its  own  area  and 
peoples. 

One  was  unification  through  the  attempted 
attainment  of  permanent  hegemony  by  one  after 
the  other  of  the  European  races  over  all  the  rest, 
broadly  in  the  order  of  their  penetration  by 
Roman  Imperialism  inspired  herein  by  Eastern 
models,  as  the  illegitimate  union  of  the  temporal 
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and  spiritual  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  secular 
ruler* 

We  see  the  latest  in  the  recently  defeated 
Prussian  attempt,  under  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.,  follow- 
ing successively  in  the  series : — Russia  under 
Nicholas  I.,  the  Panslavist  who  regarded  Austria 
and  Turkey  as  fruit  ripe  for  the  spoiler  ;  Napoleon 
and  Louis  XIV.  of  France;  the  Hapsburg  House 
with  Ferdinand  of  Austria ;  Sweden,  from 
Gustavus  Adolphus  to  Charles  XII.  ;  Poland 
"Regnased  under  Sigismund  III.  (1587-1632); 
neimpera,"  Philip  II.  of  Spain;  Charles  V., 
uttered'^by"ail  Emperor  of  Germany ;  Frederick, 
history.  Emperor    of    Germany    (141 5-1493), 

with  his  favourite  motto  A.E.I.O.U.  ("  Austrian 
Est  Imperare  Orbi  Universe"),  which  spirit 
becomes  hereditary  in  his  house ;  England 
under  Henry  V.  (the  Treaty  of  Troyes,  1420) ; 
the  Hohenstaufen  Emperors'  House  of  Suabia, 
whose  vast  ambitions  were  arrested  by  the  death 
of  the  cultured  Frederick  II.  in  1250,  and  irre- 
trievably shattered  when  the  last  Emperor, 
Conradin,  ended  life  on  the  scaffold  by  a  judicial 
murder  in  Naples,  1268);  Charlemagne  (Frank 
and  Teuton) ;  the  Greek  or  Byzantine  Empire 
under  the  Empress  Irene  with  design  to  marry 
Charlemagne  and  unite  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Empires  ;  and  finally  the  Roman  Empire  itself. 

In  essence  any  such  unification,  being  a 
predominantly  temporal  or  secular  autocracy, 
naturally  issues  in  megalomania  *  and  despotism, 
deepens  into  revolution  and  its  own  particular 

*  See  Index. 
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brand  of  tyranny,  and   ultimately  breaks  down 
into  anarchy  through  re-active  rebelh'on.    Accord- 
ing to  the  dominant  period  under  con- 
sideration    this   spirit   may  be  named  absolute  ° 
Pharaohism,  Caesarism,   Byzantianism,  secular 
CromwelHsm,    Napoleonism,    or    Bis-      ^^ 
marckism. 

A  second  European  endeavour  was  unification 
of  a  predominantly  spiritual  type,  through  religion, 
culture,  language,  arts,  or  ethical  law, 
initiated  by  the  Catholic  religion  under  decadence  of 
the  Roman  Papacy ;  followed  by  the  spiritual 
Renascence  and  Reformation  :  and  now    ^^^"*°"'^^" 
represented  by  the  spirital  striving  towards  inter- 
national  law  through  the    Hague    tribunal,   and 
the  ideal  of  the  "  League  of  Nations,"  and  by  the 
growth  of  modern  science  (Newtonian,  Darwinian, 
and  Comtian  as  successive  interpretations  of  man 
as  mechanism,  organism,  and  humanism). 

This  extreme,  in  its  older  forms,  ended  in 
spiritual  torpor  and  ultimate  decadence  ;  for  if 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone  neither  can  he 
live  without  it. 

The  third  European  endeavour  combined  in 
great  measure  the  characteristics  of  the  other  two 
without  the  extremes  of  either.     It  con-  f..  .v^„„; 

.  .  Civic  comi- 

sisted   m  the    ^^wlederation,   common-  ties  more 
wealth,    comity,  or   co7icert   (note    the  butoni^' 
co-operative  spirit  living  in  these  great  partially 
words)    of    relatively   free    and    inde-  ^"'^^^^^f"'- 
pendent    cities    and    small    states    inspired    by 
similar  traditions  of  municipal  government,  guild 
organisations  and   modes   of  culture   spiritually 
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allied,  such  as  the  Hellenic  City  States,  the 
Italian  City  Republics,  the  Hanseatic  Guild 
Towns,  and  now  arising  again  under  happy 
auspices  in  the  modern  civic  and  regional  move- 
ment. 

This  third  type  of  European  effort  was  by 
nature  more  stable  and  enduring  than  the  others 
— picture  the  Venetian  state  enduring  its  thousand 
years — by  reason  of  the  vastly  richer  scope  and 
field  it  offered  to  the  flowering  of  the  human 
spirit,  alike  in  beautification  of  the  body  and  the 
adornment  of  the  soul. 

Yet  it  too,  in  its  older  forms,  broke  down  at 
each  attempt  through  lack  of  discipline,  mutual 
jealousies,  megalomania,  the  corruption  of  luxury 
and  lust,  repugnance  to  self-sacrifice  and  suicidal 
competition  for  precedence  of  place. 

Such  briefly  were  the  main  internal  causes  of 
failure  to  achieve  European  unity. 

But  externally,  too,  there  were  causes  equally 
powerful  operating  adversely  ;  though  the  primal 
and  permanent  roots  of  decay  and  fall  are  ever 
internal,  and  no  exterior  force  can  permanently 
pull  down  any  organisation  able  periodically  to  re- 
new its  own  central  life  and  thus  to  remain  sound 
at  the  core.  The  Napoleonic  maxim  holds  good 
not  in  war  only  as  Napoleon  saw ;  but  in  peace 
too,  as,  to  his  cost,  he  did  not  see.  It  is  indeed 
applicable  to  all  organisation  and  to  life  itself: 
^' Every  force  perishes  that  cannot  reinforce 
itself r 

These  external  causes,  to  name  the  chief  only 
and  ignoring  historical  order,  were  the  periodical 
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migrations,  primarily  for  food,  from  the  central 
Asian  plateau  pressing  upon  the  Near  East  and 
thereby    upon    Europe,    as   with    the  External 
Huns,  the  Tartars  and  the  Turks.    Or  racial  forces 

...  r  ^        uniting  with 

Similar   migratory   pressure    trom    the  internal 
North,  as  with  the  Goths,  Bulgarians,  disruption, 
and  Norsemen.     Or  from  the  South,  as  with  the 
Carthaginians  or   the  Arabians  (Saracenic    and 
other).     Or  the  vast  occidentalising  effects  of  the 
finding  of  the  New  World. 

Or  again,  such  world-moving  events  as  the 
rise  of  new  religions  (Christianity  and  Muham- 
madanism),  there-invention  of  printing,  Vast  effects 
and   faith-shaking   or   faith -shattering  pgy^^^ 
scientific  discoveries,  from  the  Coperni-  phenomena, 
can  theory  of  the  earth  movement  and  fo^moSf " 
the  Newtonian  law  of  universal  gravi-  science. 
tation  to  the  invention  of  the  machine  process 
and  the  theory  of  the  ascent  of  man  from  the 
animal. 

In  every  case  it  was  a  vast  widening  of  the 
world  of  Europe  either  in  geographical  and  popu- 
lous extent  with  inter-racial  mixtures,  or  in  its 
beliefs  and  knowledge,  its  arts  and  customs. 

B.  Asia. 

Of  similar  efforts  to  achieve  unity  in  the  East 
(Far,  Middle,  and  Near)  we  can  speak  with  less 
assurance  by  reason  of  our  ignorance  of  their 
precise  conditions,  secular  and  sacred. 

But  there,  too,  these  efforts  appear  to  have 
foundered  under  forces  substantially  similar. 

These  Eastern  efforts  were  in  some  instances 
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more  wonderful  in  extent,  more  varied  in  quality, 
more  enduring  in  time,  than  the  Western  achieve- 
ments. 

For  at  least  eleven  hundred  years  preceding 
European  mercantilism  (say  from  500  A.D.  to 
1600  A.D.)  there  obtained  an  age  of  European 
agriculture  and  Eastern  manufacture ;  thereafter  the 
predominant  roles  became  gradually  reversed  during 
this  last  three  hundred  years.  There  are  significant 
signs  that  another  reversal  (though  not  precisely  of 
the  same  nature)  is  preparing  in  relative  weights  of 
wealth. 

Witness  the  vast  empire  of  Kublai  Khan, 
whose  sway  alike  temporal  and  spiritual  in  the 
_     .      ,      thirteenth  century  extended  from  the 

Empire  of  .        .     ^  -       \  ,  1       o        • 

Kublai  Arctic  Ocean  m  the  north  to  the  btrait 

Khan.  q£   Malacca    in    the   far    south-east — 

Kublai  Khan,  himself  the  enlightened  founder  of 
the  Popeship  of  the  East,  the  Dalai  Lama  of 
Buddhism  in  Thibet  whose  occupant  ordered 
prayers  and  offered  help  tor  the  English  and 
their  allies  in  their  efforts  to  withstand  a  new 
despotism. 

Or  again  witness  the  multi-millennial  sway  of 
Confucianism  in  China. 

Or  the  wonderful  period  of  Asokan  rule  in 
India,  initiated  by  the  great  Asoka  (264-227  B.C.), 
compassionate  founder  of  hospitals, 
Constantine  of  Buddhism,  again  em- 
bracing both  spiritual  and  temporal  authority. 

Or  the  flourishing  empire  of  Vikramaditya, 

centred  at   Ujjain,"   in   the  sixth    century  a.d.  : 

*  The  ancient  Ujjaini,  known  to  the  Hellenes  as  Ozene,  one  of 
the  seven  sacred  cities  of  India. 
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the  Indian  Alfred  the  Great,  whose  period,  with 
Kalidasa,    the     Indian     Shakespeare,  vikrama- 
nobly  parallels   our    own   Elizabethan  *^^^y^' 

In  view  of  our  main  theme  it  is  not  irrelevant 
to  add  that,  from  the  successive  stormy  Western 
incursions  initiated  by  Jinghis  Khan  (i  162-1227) 
and  his  grandson  Kublai  Khan  (1216-1294) 
flowed  many  mutual  benefits  between  East  and 
West,  if  accompanied  by  vast  and  deep  suffering 
as  is  ever  the  mysterious  law  of  divine  chastise- 
ment, purification  and  illumination  for  individual, 
family,  city,  nation,  or  race. 

Amongst  other  benefits  Europe  received  from 
the  East  were  the  mariner's  compass,  silk  and 
tea,  the  printing-press  (subsequently  Eastern  gifts 
rediscovered),  the  steady  geographical  .oWest. 
pressure  from  Asia  that  led  the  West  to  the 
discovery  of  America  and  the  Indies,  and  a  sub- 
stantial stimulus  to  the  widening  of  the  spirit  of 
art  and  literature — the  last  of  which  deserves  and 
will  doubtless  receive  increasing  attention  in 
future  research. 

C.  Africa, 

On  the  particular  bearing  of  African  history 
upon  world  unity  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
speak.* 

*  But  there  are  increasingly  good  grounds  for  holding  that  in 
ancient  times  there  flourished  a  high  and  wide  civilisation  (em- 
bracing the  Indian  Ocean)  based  upon  a  profound  philosophy 
of  life. 


M 
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D.  Enrope  an  Integral  Part  of  the  World. 

To  those  who  study  with  humility  alike  the 
natural  evolution  and  involution  of  life  in  the 
world  of  time  and  space,  and  the  spiritual  per- 
manencies in  the  world  of  the  timeless  and  space- 
less, it  should  have  become  abundantly  clear  that 
the  enduring  unification  of  Europe  (historically, 
Eurasia),  as  of  any  other  corresponding  area  in 
the  world,  is  impossible  of  realisation  except  as 
part  of  a  world-wide  unity  under  the  co-operation 
both  of  East  (Far,  Middle,  and  Near),  of  West 
(New  and  Old),  and  of  South,  alike  on  the  sphere 
of  this  vast  globe  of  earth,  and  in  the  sphere  yet 
infinitely  vaster  of  man's  spirit. 

Does  not  all  recorded  human  experience  serve 
to  show  that  the  achievement  of  unity  in  one 
sphere  must  march  step  by  step  with  its  achieve- 
ment in  the  other  ? 

Yet  ever  the  dream  precedes  the  drama ;  and 
thus  for  the  accomplishment  of  each  step  of  uni- 
Dreamand  fication,  spi'Titual  co-operation,  pre- 
drama.  serving   with    courage    undying    each 

field  of  freedom  hardly  won,  must  ever  precede 
the  political  cohesion. 

To  this  end  must  arise  a  progressive  balance  and 
a  balanced  progress  of  co-operation  between  the 
temporal  powers  and  the  spiritual. 

Of  the  powers  spiritual  a  World-UniVERSITY  * 
is  increasingly  needed,  based  upon  and  co-operating 
with  existmg  universities  and  schools  of  university 

*  On  the  need  and  functions  of    a   World-University,    see 
*  Janus  and  Vesta,"  Chaps.  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX. 
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standard,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  gradually 
evolved  GuiLD  of  universities  and  affiliated  schools. 

Thus  must  European  unity,  through  a  concert 
of  Interdependent  cities,  regions,  nations  and 
states,  small  and  great,  evolve  as  part  BoiKoectMH 
of  a  world-concert  or  universal  Common-  3na.eTb  cboc 
WEAL,  the  world  body  of  man  {civitas  ^P^"^* 
gentijcm),  inspired  and  accompanied  by  unhurried, 
slow  and  gradual  awakening  of  the  still  dreaming 
World-Soul f  of  humanity  to  an  increasing  con- 
sciousness of  the  solidarity  of  all  its  elements 
through  the  successive  stages,  increasing  in  com- 
plexity, of  individual,  family,  hamlet,  district,  city, 
region,  nation,  state,  continent,  race,  up  to  even 
race-transcending  and  ever  self-adjusting  con- 
federations, concerts,  leagues,  or  other  groups  of 
peoples,  states,  and  occupational  guilds  (inter- 
national and  intranational),  warp  and  weft  of  the 
ever-growing  web  of  human  solidarity,  each  with 
a  common  belief  in  a  world-religion,  the  present 
great  religions  all-embracing.  % 

;;:  $  ^  He  *  4: 

To  all  thinking  folk  we  would  appeal  for  a 
nobler  reinterpretation  of  the  past,  and  thereby 
together  to  determine  that  the  present  world- 
crisis  shall  not  fail  to  issue  in  a  world-endeavour 
towards  the  construction  of  the  foundation  of  this 
majestic  temple  of  human  solidarity  upon  and 
with  the  great  globe,  dreaming  of  things  to  be. 

"  Where  there  is  no  vision  the  peoples  perish'^ 

*  "  Every  seed  knows  its  time"  (Russian  proverb). 

t  See  Index  and  p.  31  fn. 

i  See  "Janus  and  Vesta,"  pp.  73-75,  and  footnote, 
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49.  SUMMARY. 

Some  Principles  cojtditioning  the  Evolution  of  a 
World  Commonweal  and  the  Inauguration 
of  an  Era  of  Peacedom. 

I.  Political  or  economic  units  evolving  in 
isolation  on  one  plane  tend  to  a  per- 
perpetual  condition  of  periodical  strife 
(wardom) :  a  condition  only  to  be  over- 
come by  widest  recognition  of  the  spirit 
of  Interdependence.  (See  §§  i  to  32.) 
II.  In  medieval  times  this  is  illustrated  by 
the  long  and  bitter  struggles  between 
the  guilds  (merchant  versus  craft) : 
a  condition  substantially  repeated  in 
modern  times  (though  so  far,  happily, 
with  less  bitterness)  by  industrial  versus 
craft  unions. 

III.  The  modern  state  Is  another  illustration 

of  I. :  where  the  competition  of  several 
states,  developed  to  absolute  sove- 
reignties, without  substantial  connective 
tissue  and  therefore  substantially  iso- 
lated organisms,  culminated  in  the  great 
world-war.     (See  §  27.) 

IV.  As  a  political  consequence  of  I.  II.,  III. 

two  processes  *  are  now  developing  in 
the  further  evolution  of  the  state.     It 

*  A  parallel  and  corresponding  bi-directional  movement  is 
gradually  taking  place  in  philosophy  in  its  interpretation  of  life 
as  a  simultaneous  increase  without  limits  in  extension  and  inten- 
sion [cf.  Cassirer] ;  i.e.  in  universality  and  individuality.  See 
Index. 
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is  conceding  upwards  certain  of  its 
powers  to  the  two  germs,  The  League 
of  Nations  and  International  '*  Labour," 
at  present  unduly  isolated  but  together 
forming  the  rudimentary  core  of  a  future 
World-Commonweal  (bicameral  world- 
legislature,  with  appropriate  judicature), 
and  thus  so  far  is  abrogating  from 
its  sovereignty,  but  increasing  its 
efficiency  by  relief  of  its  present  con- 
gestion. 
V.  Simultaneously  the  state  is  devolving 
downwards  others  of  its  powers  to 
regional  Councils  (incipient  subordinate 
legislatures  with  appropriate  regional 
judicature),  and  thus  re-vitalising  both 
itself  and  the  smaller  political  units. 
VI.  These  Councils  (subordinate  bicameral 
legislatures),  receiving  new  powers,  will 
find  it  necessary  in  turn  to  delegate 
powers  to  the  minor  local,  or  district, 
bicameral  councils  ;  thus  also  relieving 
congestion,  and  functioning  on  a  loftier 
and  wider  plain. 
VII.  Thus  a  twofold  process  of  circulation  of 
power,  upwards  and  downwards,  is 
steadily  developing  along  the  whole 
spiral  *  of  humanity  in  active  political 
living  growth  and  feature  alike  through- 
out and  at  each  extreme ;  *  until  a 
world-commonweal  and  the  humblest 
hamlet  consciously  and  directly  in- 
*  As  of  a  whelk,  to  use  a  homely  illustration. 
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fluence    and   are    influenced    by   each 
other. 

Conceding  power,  each  unit  in  the 
great  hierarchical  series  gains  new- 
power  :  for  everywhere  reign  the 
ancient  ethical  beatitudes — 

''Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto 

you : " 
"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive." 
VIII.  Simultaneously  with    this    bidirectional, 
spiral  evolution  of  power  in  the  geo- 
graphical units,   mankind   is  grouping 
itself      into     bidirectional      radiating 
occupational    units    (or    guilds),    (the 
political  consequence  of  I.,  II.,  III.) 
IX.  For  enduring  and  harmonious  evolution — 
(a)  It  is  urgently  necessary  that  these 
two  lines  of  development — geo- 
graphical    and     occupational  — 
should   be  interwoven   (as   in   a 
spider's  web)  at   every  stage  of 
the     great     Regional    series — 
district,  city,  region,  nation,  state 
and   future  world-commonweal  : 
(see§§  lo,  12,  35,  36,  40). 
{d)  A  hypotfietical  mode  {as  one  out  of  many 
possible)  of  political  re-orientation  is 
suggested  by  which  this  interweaving 
may  be  realised,  such  hypotheses  being 
a  co-ordinating,  predictive  function  of 
political  science  :  GOVERNMENT  being 
fore-sight  and circjimspection:  Kv^tpvav 
=  gubernare  =  to  pilot  (§§  10  and  11). 
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(c)  This  particular  working  hypothesis 
or  design  consists  in  : 

(i)  The  widening  of  the  old 
political  unit :  (see  §  35 
and  §  36). 
(ii)  The  creation  of  councils  of 
two  chambers  (local, 
national,  international)  : 
(see  §  40). 
(iii)  Of  which  the  one  shall  be 
geographically  (territori- 
ally) elected  :  the  other 
occupationally  (by  guilds): 

(iv)  Each  having  its  appropriate 
financial   sphere  and  re- 
sponsibility :  (do.) 
(v)  And  its  share  in  the  judi- 
cature     (territorial     and 
guild) :  (do.  and  fn.,'p.  74, 
also  p.  104). 
(vi)  And   thus   the    spirit  and 
practice  of  Interdepen- 
dence   becomes   increas= 
ingly  realised  (see  §§  5, 
6,  7,  10,  1 1-26,  and  §41). 
X.  To  this  end  an  analysis  of  the  cardinal 
occupations  is  submitted. 

XI.  These  fall  into  two  broad  divisions  :  (see 
§§  8  and  43), 

Temporal :  (or  secular). 
Spiritual :  (or  sacred). 
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XII.  Of  which  the  cardinal  temporal  groups 
are  : — 

(i)  Industrial. 

(ii)  Vital  (agricultural,  etc.). 
(iii)  Social. 
XIII.  And  the  corresponding  cardinal  spiritual 
groups  are  : — 
(i)  Artistic, 
(ii)  Educational, 
(iii)  Religious. 
XIV.  It  is  further  submitted  that  a  balanced 
progress  and  a  progressive  balance  of 
co-operation    between    the     temporal 
powers    and    the    spiritual,   and   also 
between  the  occupational  political  units 
and   the   geographical,  are  necessary, 
and  are  gradually  achievable — the  total 
resultant   being  a   dynamical  stability 
(as  of  the  great  moving  earth  itself). 
XV.  To  this  end  the  spiritfial  powers  must 
themselves  co-operate  in  each  unit  of 
the      re-oriented      Regional      series 
(district,  city,  region,  nation,  continent, 
state)    until    there   rises   into   gradual 
existence,  both  in  being  and  yet  ever 
becoming — 

A  world-art  : 
A  world-university  : 
A  world-religion ; 
each    as    rich    in    the    corresponding 
elements  of  the  regional  series,  inspired 
and  re-inspiring,  as  the  simultaneously 
evolving    world-citizenship :     each    a 
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slow,  vast,  synthetic  creation  of  all 
mankind  (past,  present  and  future) ; 
not  a  hurried  and  empty  abstract 
generalisation,  (See  pp.  1 2  i-i  2 7,  §  43  ; 
§42;  and  pp.  129,  130,  §44;  and  p.  162). 
XVI.  The  general  co-ordinating  and  comple- 
mentary r6les  of  the  hanker  and  of  the 
philosopher siTQ  emphasised  in  the  above 
political^and  spiritual  process.  (See  §  44 
and  esp'  pp.  in,  127,  and  133.) 
XVIL  All  "labour"  is  both  corporeal  and 
mental ;  and  consequently  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  the  false  and  vicious  dis- 
tinction made  between  "  manual  " 
labour  and  "  mental "  labour  should  be 
gradually  discontinued  as  tending  to 
social  disintegration.     (See  §§  37,  38, 

39.  40- 
XVIII.  Political: 

That  consultative  conventions  *  (local,  civic, 
regional,    national,    state    and    continental)    are 
urgently     needed,     working      simul-  ^^^^^^ 
taneously    and  in    closest    touch,    to  arma 
consider    and    report    upon    the    re-  *°2^^- 
orientation,   changes,    and   additions  needed  by 
constitutions  at  the  present  juncture  of  affairs. 
(See  §  46.) 

XIX.   The  Spirit  of  the  Polity : 

That  these  conventions,  or  any  other  forms 

*  Let  mankind  take  warning  by  the  political  fate  of  Hellas. 
Pericles  desired  to  avoid  the  Pelopennesian  War  by  summoning  a 
Pan-hellenic  Convention.  This  plan  failed  owing  to  the  refusal  of 
Sparta,  fearing  Athenian  hegemony.  In  the  sequel,  all  Hellas 
lost  its  freedom. 
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whatever  adopted  for  political  reconstruction, 
will  realise  their  object,  the  inauguration  of  an 
Era  of  Peacedom,  in  the  degree  to  which  the 
members  are  representative  and  responsible:  are 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  common  weal  as  a 
vast  and  Interdependent  variety  in  unity  :  and 
Urbi  et  ^^^  courageously,  patiently  and  loyally 

orbi.  supported,    encouraged    and    inspired 

not  only  by  the  spiritual  leaders  in  religion,  edu- 
cation and  art,  but  also  hy  thoughtful  citizens 
everywhere,  from  the  small  hamlet  to  the  vast 
capital.  (See  §  34  and  p.  143  on  the  evolution 
of  the  World- Citizen.) 
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Abilities,  utilisation  of  all  co-ordinating,  necessary  to  inaximum  pro- 
ductivity, 132  ;  neglect  of  children's,  48.    See  also  Specialisation 

Abstract  and  concrete,  136,  142,  143  ;  164  fn.     See  alsoe,\iw.,  79,  120-122 

Administration,  38-46,  40-46 

.^schylus,  124, 

Esthetic,  122 

Africa,  161,  161  fn.  ;  effect  of  Asian- African  Pharaohism  upon  European 
history,  1 55-1 57 

Agamemnon,  iiofn. 

Agriculture,  importance  and  neglect  of,  42-50  ;  agricultural  education, 
I29fn. ;  Eastern,  1 60 

Alderman  (Ealdorman),  75,  76 

Alexander  the  Great,  124 

Alfred  the  Great,  124 

A-logical,ivii.     See  Logic 

Alsace-Lorraine,  92 

Ambition,  vii,  7,  35  fn.,  58,  59,  1 16 

America,  145  fn.,  159 

Anarchism  and  government ;  each  self-negating  and  so  the  other-implying  ; 
reaching  an  ultimately  identical,  infinitely-distant  goal,  by  opposite 
directions,  44  fn.,  115,  n6.    .5"^^  Government 

Anglo-Celtic,  pohtical  ability,  92,  149-15 1 

Antaeus,  125 

Apathy,  political,  fatal,  I,  2 

Apologies,  author's,  v.,  n  fn.     Also  see  Maxims  (explanations  of  italics) 

Apprenticeship,  76,  130 

Arabic  jurisprudence,  32 

Arbitrators,  guild,  new  order  of  judicatarc,  vi.,  29fn.j  6S,  74,  t\  &.,  104, 
167 

Architect,  x,  96  fn.,  126. 

Area  committees,  147  fn. 

Argos,  iiofn. 
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Aristocracy,  84,  154 

Aristotle,  22,  121.    See  Spirit  (of  polity) 

Armenia,  60 

Artery,  an  embryonic  heart,  96 

Artistic   occupations,  spiritual    complement  of  the  mechanical,   12,   13  ; 

major   and   minor    artistic,    126;    pohtical    genius,     150-153.      See 

Design.     International  art,  55  fn. 
Arts  (spiritual,  ideal  occupations  or  vocations),  12,  13,  120-127 
"  Arts  and  crafts,"  126.     See  atso  Mechanical 
Asia,  159-161,  155-157  (Pharaohism).     .S^-f  Imperialism  ;  East 
Asoka,  160 
Associations  of  employers   and   trade   unions,    20.     See  c/^o]  Consumer  ; 

Producer ;  Guild 
Astor,  Viscount,  xvi 
Athanasius,  62 

Athens,  169  fn.     See  Hellenism 
Augustus,  124 
Aurelius,  Marcus,  42 
Australia,  145  fn.  (add  Australian  Commonweal,  explicitly  represented  in 

the  proposed  title  of  Britamerindian  Commomveal) 
Austria,  156 

B 

Badische  Anilin-fabrik,  in  fn. 

Balance  of  power,  54-62,  85  ;  in  bicameral  chambers,  1 10,  1 10  fn. 

Baltic  Provinces,  60 

Banker,  45  fn,,  86  fn.,  in,  112,  127-128.     See  Finance 

Barnes,  Mr.,  xxviii.,  xxix 

Beaconsfield,  124 

Bell,  Sir  Hugh,  xxx 

Betriebsrate,  xiii 

Bicameral  legislatures  or  councils,  72-II3,  103-113 

Bi-directional  governmental  evolution,  66-69,  77»  79>  164-166 

Biology,  central  position  in  political  science,  31-37,  38-50,  36,  40,  43,  46  ; 

and  a  statistical  political  law,  60-62,  120,  121 
Bismarckism,  fatal,  2,  51  fn.,  52-54,  157 
Body,  an  all-souled  instrument,  loi  ;  generalising  power,  96  ;  specialising 

power,  96 
Boycotting,  105 

Brain  and  manual  work,  93-103,  100-108. 
Britamerindian    Commonweal   (Britamerindia),    vi,    145,     145    fn.    (add 

Australian   Coiimonweal  explicitly  represented  in  the  suggested  title), 

74  fn.,  148 
British  Empire,  60.     See  Britamerindia 
Bryce  commission  on  House  of  Lords,  74,  104  fn. 
Bukharin,  xxxi 
Burke,  84  fn. 
Byron,  124 
Byzantianism,  158 
Byzantine  empire,  157 
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Cassarism,  157 

Camoens,  124 

Canada,  145  fn. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  II9  fn. 

Capital  and  labour,  70-72 

Carlyle,  142  fn. 

Cassirer,  Ernst  (modern  German  philosopher),  164  fn. 

Castes,  evolution  of,  102  fn. 

Categories.     .S"^.*  Synoptical  Survey  and  Maxims 

Catholicism,  137,  157.     See  Medieval 

Cecil,  Lord  Robert,  90 

Centralisation,  66-69,  164-166 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  147  fn. 

Chaos,  35,  35  fn. 

Character,  knowledge  of,  essential  to  forecast  and  design,  x. 

Characteristics  of  New  Era,  7.    See  Era 

Charlemagne,  124-156 

Charles  V.,  156 

Charles  XII.,  156 

Charter  of  French  Revolution,  original  text,  138-141 

Chatham,  124 

Christianity,  governmental  beatitudes  of,  68,  69 

Church,     ^ifi' Spiritual ;  Religion 

Citizenship,  see  Co-citizenship  ;  tending  to  isolation  from  occupationalism, 

70  ;  responsibility  of  citizenship  for  co-ordination  of  sectional  interests, 

127-131.     See  Geographical 
Civil    service,    twofold,    necessary  (regional    and    guild),    vi,    13,      See 

Hierarchy 
Civil  war  and  foreign  war,  necessary  rhythmical  correlates,  57-59,  65,  66 
Classification,  of  the  universe,  inherently  self-negating,  44  fn.  ;  limits  of, 

87  fn.,  1 1 1 
Clausewitz,  61  fn. 
Clemenceau,  38  fn.,  xxi.x 
Clynes,  Mr.,  xxvii 
Coal  commission,  29 

Co-citizenship,  complete,  17,  71,  77-81,    6'^<f  Regional 
Cole,  G.  D.  H.,  xxii,  xxvii 

Colonies  and  Dominions,  British,  55  fn.,  Ql,  148 
Commissions,  28-31  ;  Coal,  29,  30;  Development,  48  fn. 
Commons,   House  of  (geographical,  regional,   territorial   or   consumers* 

chamber),  to  remain  predominant,  134 
Commonweal,  world,  165  ;  Australia,  145  fn.     See  also  Australia 
Communitary,  not  to  be  confused  with  communistic,  II  fn.,  Ill  fn.     See 

also  Community-building 
Community-building,  6.     See  also  Folk-craft 
Competition,  an  element  of  co-operation,  84  fn.    See  Unlimited 
Competitive  units,  regional,  54-62  ;  occupational,  62-65,  105 
Complexes,  Freudian,  58 
Compromise,  149 
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Comte,  22,  157.    See  also  Government  under  Synoptical  Survky 

Concrete  and  abstract,  142,  143,  164  fn.     See  also  44  fn.,  79,  120-122 

Confucius,  160 

Conradin,  156 

Consciousness  (or  psychic  energy),  conservation  of,  postulate  of,  31  fn., 
95,  95  fn.,  99,  100,  100  fn.,  117  ;  also  co-relate  with,  100-103,  16S 

Conservation  of  energy.     See  Consciousness 

Conservative  and  progressive  (Sabinian  and  Proculian),  each  necessarj'  for 
the  polity,  6,  81,  143,  168 

Constantine  of  Buddhism,  160 

Consumer  and  producer,  13,  66,  112,  117,  147,  148 

Consumer's  representative,  72-77 

Contemplativcs,  rfile  of,  8 

Contents,  table  of,  xlvii 

Contradiction,  inherent  in  all-comprehensive  systems,  44  fn.,  dolus  latet  in 
universalibus 

Conventions  needed,  144-153,  169,  170 

Co-ordination  and  specialism,  46,  96,  127-133 

Copernicus,  159 

Corneille,  124 

Corner,  Alfred,  28  fn. 

Corporal  and  psychic  labour,  93-103 

Corporations,  legal,  33.     See  also  Gierke 

Cosmopolitan,  abstract,  77  ;  concrete,  77-81.     See  Neighbour 

Cosmos,  35  fn.,  67 

Councils,  165 

Councils,  industrial,  103,  for  Council  read  Conference,  103  fn.  J 

Counsel  and  council,  29,  1 19,  128 

Crafts,  secular,  real,  temporal  occupations,  12,  13,  i2o,  121  ;  domestic 
activities  as  origin  of  crafts,  27  fn. 

Cramp,  C.  T.,  xxxvii 

Creation,  always  spiritual,  never  material  or  psychic,  99  fn.  See  Conser- 
vation ;  Man  (as  creature  and  creator) 

Credit,  iii 

Crises,  world,  31  fn.,  35,  109 

Cromwell,  124 

Cromwellism,  157 

Crown,  English,  veto  of,  55  fn. ;  and  property,  114  fn. 

Cujas,  8.     See  also  Henri  IV.  fn. 

Culverwell,  E.  P.,  loi 

Curzon,  Lord,  105  fn. 

D 

Dalai  Lama,  160 

Dalmatia,  60 

Dante,  112  fn.,  124,  xlv. 

Darwin,  43 

Death,  proverb,  xi. 

Decentralisation,  66-69,  164-166 

Declaration  of  French  revolution,  136-143 
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Democracy  and  aristocracy  indissolnbly  united,  84 

Demosthenes,  124 

Deputies,  chamber  of,  106-I13.     See  House  of  Commons 

Descartes,  133  fn.,  137,  157,  159 

Design,  the  Great,  ot  "  Polity,"  8~lo,  152-153  ;  essential  elements  in  the 
design  are  regionalism  and  occupationalism,  24-27  ;  Freudian  com- 
plexes, bearing  of,  58  ;  historical  survey  indispensable  to,  25.  See 
Synoptical  Survey 

Dessein,  le  grand,  8.     See  also  Henri  IV,,  fn. 

Diarchy,  1 10  fn.     See  Sovereignty  ;  Loyalties  ;  Genius  \ 

Diagrams,  I.,  old  political  (geographical  or  territorial)  unit,  57 
II.,  new  syndicalistic  ^workmen-producers),  64 
III.,  new  politico-economic  (gcographico-occupational),  85 
nature  and  spirit,  121,  I22  (three  worlds  of  each) 

Directing  power  (co-ordination),  supreme  element  in  productivity  of 
business  (occupational  or  vocational),  131-134.     See  Hierarchy 

Disraeli,  124 

Distribution,  13,  99,  113,  113  fn. 

Doctors,  37,  38  fn.     See  also  Biology 

Doctrinairism,  means  of  avoiding,  44  fn.,  152 

Domestic  activities,!  13,  121.     .5"^^  Home 

Dominions  and  Colonies,  British,  55  fn.,  148 

Drama,  British  League,  1 26  fn. 

Dudley,  147  fn. 

Duma,  xiii,  xiv  fn. 

Dutch  history,  importance  of  herring  fishery  in,  27  fn.     See  Holland 

Duties  and  rights,  135-143 


Earth-consciousness,  viii,  31  fa. ;  also  co-relate  with,  90-103,  163, 
(world-soul  and  world-body)  ;  125.     See  Consciousness 

East  and  west,  complementary  political  categories,  30,  115,  155,  160 

Economics,  see  Political ;  Geographical  ;  Finance ;  an  important  law, 
117  fn.,  also  89,  125 

Economy  of  power,  strategic,  51  fn. 

Education,  natural  sciences  and  arts  embraced  in,  46,  122  ;  generalisation 
and  specialisation,  95,  96 ;  see  also  44  fn.  (education  of  man  being 
considered  as  microcosm  of  the  macrocosm,  or  Universe) ;  and  children's 
talents,  48 ;  agricultural,  129  fn. ;  industry  and,  128-130,  152 
(hellenism)  ;  periodical,  103 

Educational  occupations,  spiritual  complement  of  the  vital  group,  12,  13, 
120-122 

Emotions,  in  labour,  102 

Empiricism,  function  of,  H  9-153 

Employer  and  employee,  I14-118 

Encyclopaedia,  world-synthetic,  123  fn. 

England,  44,  45  ;  old  imperialism  of,  104  fn.,  156  ;  political  experience, 
149;  and  genius,  115,  151.     ^^<r  English 

English,  instinct  averse  from  logical  extremes,  2,  3  ;  colonies,  etc.,  55  fn.  ; 
constitution,  richness  of  ideas  in,  72  fn. ;  Privy  Council,  55  fn. ; 
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lawyer,  training  of,  104  fn.  ;  equity,  famous,  104  fn.  ;  parliament 
bicameral  (consumptive  and  productive),  72-77  ;  financial  balance, 
72,  73  ;  House  of  Commons,  predominantly  "consumptive,"  72-76  ; 
House  of  Lords,  predominantly  "productive,"  72-76;  judicial 
functions  of  Lords,  transferred  to  an  extended  Privy  Council, 
needs  extending  to  all  main  guilds,  as  arbitrators,  74,  74  fn,  ; 
English-speaking  world,  60 

Epimenides,  124 

Equality  and  inequality,  84 

Era,  the  New,  xiii,  5-12,  7,  115  ;  its  grand  characteristic,  7  ;  spirit  of, 
125,  143 

Erin,  145  fn.     See  Ireland 

Estate-duty,  105  fn. 

Eteocles,  vii 

Ethics,  24,  122 

Etymological,  xiv,  33,  4I-42,  166 

Euripides,  vii,  124 

Europe,  historical  endeavours  towards  unity,  155-159  ;  in  list,  p.  156,  insert 
Holland,  imperialistic  commercial  hegemony  in  seventeenth  century, 
("  isolation  theory  of  trade  ")  ;  manufacture  and  agriculture,  160 ; 
political  theory  of,  too  logical,  115 

Evolutionary,  governmental  process,  66-69,  77>  79»  164-166  ;  social  trend, 
108  fn. 

Experience,  82,  149 


F 

Fact  and  hypothesis,  functions  of,  in  science,  22 

Family,  61  fn.,  67,  76,  78 -80,  107  fn.,  121.     See  Home 

Fatalism  or  mastery,  1,2,  23,  116 

Female  poets,  forecast  of,  125 

Ferdinand  of  Austria,  156 

Finance,  85-91,  I  lo-i  13.    As?  Banker 

Fine  art,  120,  121,  123-127 

Finitude,  7;  and  infinitude,  35  fn.,  115.     3V^  Language 

Foch,  chief  source  of  his  strength,  8 

Folk-craft,  5-12,  6,  33,  119,  121,  125 

Folk-psychology,  60-62,  102,  153-155.     5£(?  Freudian 

Fontanals,  Mila  y,  80 

Forecasts,  vi,  ix  fn.,  xiii,  7,  35,  37,  59,   65,   66-67,   74.  74  &•»  87,  89, 

100  fn.,   103-113,  114,  114  fn.,  119,  123,124,  125,  143,  164-170; 

basis  of  forecasts,  viii-xi 
Fourier-series  of  history,  needed,  ix 
Fox.     See  Maxims 
France.     See  French 
Franklin,  78 

Frederick  IL  (Hohenstaufen),  124,  156 
Frederick  the  Great,  124 
Freeman,  xxix 
Free  trade,  88-91 
French  military  genius,  61  fn„i50,  156.    See  Revolution 
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Freudian,  social  complexes,  58 

Friedens-spiel,  75  fn. 

Frith-guilds  (peace  associations),  75 


Galileo,  24  fn. 

Gardener,  57  fn.,  98,  122 

Generalisation  and  specialisation,  46,  95-96,  127-133 

Geneva,  146  fn. 

Genius,  political,  of  each  for  co-citizenship,  69.     Sec  also  125,  151,  153 

Geographical  chamber,  to  remain  predominant,  134 

Geographical  units  (the  old  political),  54-62  ;  elasticity  of  concepts,  83  ; 
chamber,  106-113.  See  also  Reg\ox\2l;  Regionalism;  Neighbours; 
and  Political 

George,  Lloyd,  xvii,  xxxvi,  48  fn. 

Germany,  xiii,  44,  45,  52,  53,  60,  156 

Gierke,  25  fn. 

Gladstone,  124 

Glands,  102  fn. 

Goethe,  124 

Gosling,  Harry,  xxxix 

Government,  antiquity  of,  82  ;  three  cardinal  natural  elements  in,  44-50  ; 
corresponding  spiritual  elements,  44  fn.,  1 18-134  ;  governniental  science 
inherently  self-contradictory  and  re-entrant,  but  a  necessary  postulate  oj 
life,  itself  paradoxical,  46  fn.,  115,  116 ;  as  art  and  science,  83 ; 
piloting,  art  of  (circumspective  or  Argus-eyed  ;  retrospective  or 
Epimethean,  pro-spective  or  Promethean),  viii,  166  ;  quintessence  of, 
indestructible,  82  ;  function  of,  see  Synoptical  Survey  and  Maxims 

Grotius,  22 

Guild,   21,  21  fn.  ;  arbitrators,   74,   74  fn.,    104;    medico-political,    57; 
frith  (peace),  75  ;  House  of  Lords,  chamber  of,  73,  106-113  :  medieva 
functions  of,  76-76  ;  medieval  guildry  renascent,  63  ;  of  universities, 
123  fn.,  162,  163 

Gustavus  Adolphus  (Gustavus  H.),  156 


H 

Hadrian,  Emperor,  42 

Hague  tribunal,  157 

Hand  and  machine,  127 

Hanseatic  League,  27  ;  Guild  Towns,  15S 

Hapsburg  Empire,  60 

Health,  ministry  of,  50  fn. 

Heart,  96 

Hegel,  22 

Hellas,  146  fn.,  158,  169  fn, 

Hellenic  thought,  31  fn, 

Hellenism,  152 
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Henri  IV.  (France  *),  S 

Henry  V.  (England),  156 

Heredity,  in  polity,  109 

Herring,  effect  of  fishery  on  history,  27,  27  fn. 

Hierarchy,  55  ;  roots  of,  66-69,  84,  107  fn.,  118,   ijr,  155  ;  govermental 

bi-directional  and  evolutionary  hierarchy,  164-166 
Historical  ;  endeavours  towards  world-unity,   155-163 ;  study,  deepening 

and  broadening,  9,  81  ;  periodical  series,  ix  ;  study  of  East  necessary, 

82  ;  survey  necessary  in  the  Great  Design,  25  ;  medieval  study  needed 

for  Polity,  25  ;  revisions  (taxation),  1 12  fn.,  xliii 
Hobbes,  22,  26.     See  also  government,  under  SYNOPTICAL  SURVEY 
Hohenstaufen,  House  of  Suabia,  156 
Holland,    imperialistic    commercial    hegemony   in    seventeenth    century 

(omitted  from  list  on  p.  156),  27  fn. 
Home  and  family,  basis  of  all  polity,  27  fn.,  61  fn.,  76,  78-80,  I07  fn.  ; 

primal  co-ordinating  unit,  72.  6"tr  Co-citizenship  ;  Occupation  ;  Region 
Homer,  124 

Horticulture,  122  fn.,  126 
House   of    Commons   (geographical,    regional,   territorial    or   consumers' 

chamber),  to  remain  predominant,  134.     Also  see  103-113 
House  of  Lords.     See  Senate  and  103-1 13 
Hugo,  Victor,  124 

Humanisation,  of  labour,  lOi,  102,  128-130;  of  polity  of  New  Era,  vi 
Humanisms,  38-50,  40,  45  j  humanists,  types  of,  129,  130 
Hume,  22 

Humility,  ^nii,  ix,  xi 
Hungary,  60 
Hunger,  58 

Hygiene,  importance  of,  50  ;  of  work,  102  fn. 
Hypothesis,  function  of,  22,  106,  166 


Idees-forces,  xiii 

Idiot,  all-souUd  body  of,  loi 

Immortality,  32  fn.     See  also  Consciousness 

Imperialism,  58 ;  becoming  slowly  sated  (Asia,  etc.,  being  now  implicitly 

distributed),  59 
Inchoateness,  35,  1 16  ;  the  inchoate  masses,  153-155 
Income,  maximum,  87 
Independence,  114.     See  Interdependence 
India,  145  fn.,  148,  160,  161 
Indian,  caste-system,  76 
Indian  Ocean,  161  fn. 
Industrial  councils,  27,  103 
Industry  and  education,  128-130 
Inequality,  84 

*  Some  historians  deny  the  share  of  Henry  and  Sully  in  le  grand 
d4ssein  ;  we  follow  Becsly  in  the  belief  that  some  such  ideal  was  in  the 
king's  mind. 
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Infinite  and  finite,  7,  35  fn.,  115 

Ingram,  J.  K.,  23  fn. 

Intelligence,  three  types  of  natural  and  three  of  spiritual,  122 

Interdependence,  50-54,  64,  55,  iii  fn.,  116, 116,  163,  164  ;  of  labour,  96; 

of  occupations,  120-134;  occupational  and  geographical,  79,  83,  89  ; 

some  implications  of,  62-65  ;  bearing  of,  on  Irish  problem,  60-62, 

92,  148  ;  of  time  and  space,  viii,  xliii.     See  Consciousness 
Interequality,  84 

Interest,  87.    See  Finance  ;  Prices 
International  law,  55  fn.,  157.     See  Interdependence  ;  Polity  ;  Evolution  ; 

Regionalism  ;  Sovereignity ;  Patriotism  ;  Commonweal ;  also  164-170 
Inventor,  96  fn. 

Ireland,  60-62,  74  fn.,  92,  148.     See  Eritamerindia,  145  fn. 
Irene,  Empress,  156 

Irish  question,  60-62,  74  fn.,  92,  145  fn.,  148 
Iron  age,  passing,  7 
Isaiah,  124 
Italian  Dalmatia,  60 
Italy,  60,  146  fn.,  158 

J 
Japan,  ancient  emperors  of,  42 
Jenks,  E.,  76  fn. 
Jinghis  Khan,  161 
Johnson,  T.  B.,  xxxii 
Jouhaux,  XXXV 
Journalism,  122  fn. 

Judicature,  vi,  29  fn.,  68,  74,  74  fn.,  167.     See  also  English 
Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  29  fn.,  55  fn.,  74,  74  fn.     See  also 

English 
Judicial  function  of  House  of  Lords.     See  also  English  (judicial) 
Jurisprudence,  32,  33,  125 


K 


Kalidasa,  161 
Kant,  22 

Key-industries,  90 
Kriegs-spiel,  75  fn. 
Kublai  Khan,  160 


Labour,  analysis  of,  93-103;  humanisation  of,  102,  128-130;  70,  72 
(Labour),  68;  sweated,  148  fn.  ;  world-legislation  for,  63  fn.,  165 

Laissez-faire,  88,  142        ' 

Lama,  Grand,  160 

Lancaster,  147  fn. 

Land,  a  manufactured  article,  57,  114  fn. 

language,  function  of,  in  life  and  rule,  41-42  ;  ambiguity  of,  83.  See 
Finitude 

Laplace,  35  fn. 
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Lares  and  Penates,  67 

Latin,  political  ability,  150 

Law,  1 50.     See  Lawyer 

Lawyer,  English  :  his  training,  104  fn. 

Leadership,  test  of  great,  4,  5 

League,  Hanseatic,  27  ;  of  Nations,  63  fu.,  68,  165  ;  World,  55,  105  fn. 

Lear,  King,  41 

Lenin,  xxxi 

Le  Play,  xii 

Liberalism.     See  Progressive 

Liberty,  viii,  23,  III  fn. 

Life :  an  inherent  paradox  ;  hence  necessitating  self-negation  in  any 
science  of  government  ;  44  fn,,  115,  116;  life  sciences,  see  Organi- 
sation and  Biology 

Lloyd  George,  xvii,  xxxvi,  48  fn. 

Locke,  22 

Lock-outs  and  strikes,  105 

Logic,  vii,  115,  149-153,  160,  152.     .S"<ft,' Theory 

Lords,  House  of,  109.     See  Senate 

Louis  XIV.,  135,  137  fn.,  156 

Love,  the  spirit  of  Peacedom  and  Paradise,  xlv 

Loyalties,  plural,  in  fn.  ;  exist  for  everyone,  69,  151,  153.     .$■«  Genius 

Luther,  62 

M 

MaCHIAVEL,  22 

Machinery,  of  government  :  sense,  meaning  and  significance  of,  38-46  ;  39, 
45,  46;  and  hand,  127 

Macrocosm  and  microcosm  ;  re-entrant  conceptions,  32,  44  fn.,  123  fn. 

Maitland,  F.  W.,  Professor,  25  fn.,  32  fn. 

Man:  aristocrat  and  democrat  in  one,  84;  as  earth-creature,  31  fn.  ; 
as  creature  and  creator,  83,  116;  also  see  22-24  J  equality  and  inequality, 
84 ;  man  as  mechanism,  organism  and  humanism  (rhomme  naturel, 
neither  good  nor  evil,  as  determined  by  natural  law),  38-50,  45,  46  ; 
man  as  spirit  (I'homme  de  I'homme,  both  good  and  evil,  as  creatively 
willing  and  acting),  97,  1 2 1,  122  ;  as  microcosm,  32,  44  fn.,  123  fn.  ; 
nature  and  man,  83 ;  passions  of  the  natural  man,  57  fn.,  58  ;  possi- 
bilities of  co-operating  in  time  and  space,  80-81 

Manchester  Law  Society,  104  fn. 

Manual  and  brain  work,  93-103,  100-108 

Manufactures,  18,  160.     See  Crafts 

Marne,  battle  of,  61  fn. 

Mastery  or  fatalism,  l,  2  ;  and  obedience,  116 

MAXIMS  *  (in  Aristotelian  sense  of  major  postulates').— \\\,  I  {avoid  ex' 

*  Most  of  the  iialicised  passages  express  or  imply  maxims  in  this 
sense  :  they  are  not  independent,  but  interdependent,  and  together  form 
the  postulated  foundations  of  the  treatise.  In  a  work  of  this  kind  it 
seemed  desirable  to  use  italics  for  this  and  allied  purposes  somewhat 
freely.  To  readers  who  dislike  italics  this  explanation  is  offered  for  their 
kind  acceptance. 
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tremes),  4  (test  of  a  leader),  6  (true  polity),  6  U-\.  (Iionie  and  f;imily),  7 
(new  era),  9  (time),  10  (secrecy),  14  fn.  {arts  and  crafts  are  coeval), 
15  (opportunism),  16  (survey  precedes  view),  17  (neighbours),  18  and 
l()  {regionalism  is  society s  warp:  occtipationalism  its  weft),  21  (new 
spirit),  22  (human  nature  is  part  of  nature),  22  (fact  and  hypothesis), 
23  (politics  is  a  natural  science),  24  (society's  cardinal  political  problem), 
27  fn.  (family  and  home),  28  (woman  and  man),  29  (counsel  must 
precede  council),  31  fn.  (the  sum  total  of  psychical  energy  in  any 
finite,  isolated  domain  is  constant),  34  (organisation  and  life),  35  (our 
world  is  inchoate  but  tends  to  cosmos),  37  (man  is  responsible  for 
nature :  compare  18  and  19  above  and  83  below),  38  (the  savage), 
40  and  44  (the  man-machine,  the  man-animal,  the  man-social),  41  and 
42  (life  and  language),  43  and  44  (life  and  organisation),  44  (nullum 
systema  sine  contradictione),  45  and  90  (supremacy  of  humanism), 
46  (cardinal  maxims),  47  (spade  and  sword),  50  (divide  et  impera : 
an  invaluable  method  of  research  but  the  "devil's  doctrine "  (Fox) 
of  rule),  52  (solidarity),  53  and  54  (law  of  reciprocity),  54  (interdepend- 
ence), 56  (geographical  conceptions),  57-59  (civil  strife  and  foreign  war 
are  rhythmical  correlates  ;  "  strikes  and  wars  are  twins"),  60-61  (stra- 
tegetic  maxims),  62  (the  magnanimous  man),  62  (isolated  units), 
63  (interdependence),  66  (home  and  occupation),  67  (world-citizenship 
evolves  parallel  with  world-religion),  69  (Christian  maxims  of  state- 
craft), 69  (the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part),  71  (political  weaving), 
79  (the  unending  spiral  of  the  interdependent  human  family),  80  (home, 
country  and  humanity,  a  trinity  in  unity),  80  and  89  (the  world 
at  last  becomes  one),  82  (limits  of  theory),  82  (the  quintessence  of 
government  is  indestructible),  83  (ambiguity  of  language),  84  (man 
and  nature :  c/.  37  above),  84  (the  interequality  of  man  creates  evolving 
hierarchies),  84  fn.  (regulated  competition  is  an  element  of  co-opera- 
tion), 85  (future  identity  of  politics  and  economics),  89  (world-wide 
groupings  indispensable),  90  (self-sufficing  units  henceforth  impracti- 
cable), 91  (economic  plague  spots  are  more  fatal  than  epidemics), 
96  (the  *'  general "  must  co-ordinate  the  special),  96  (solidarity  of  occu- 
pations), 99  (true  creation  is  spiritual :  labour  is  transference  of 
energies,  material  and  psychic),  100  (all  labour  is  both  corporal  and 
psychic),  loi  ("  the  body  is  an  all-souled  instrument "),  102  (emotion 
is  the  supreme  factor  in  industry),  105  fn.  ("lawyers  cannot  set  up 
a  non  posssumus  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,"  S.  H.  Seville), 
106  (science  must  interpret  the  past,  inspire  the  present,  and  foresee 
the  future),  iio  fn.  (temporal  and  spiritual  powers  must  be  co-operanc 
yet  distinct),  no  fn.  (plural  sovereignity  is  a  condition  of  man's  free- 
dom), no  (finance  must  have  two  co-equal  bases,  regional  and  guild), 
114  ("land  is  a  manufactured  article,"  Lord  Selborne),  114  (em- 
ployer and  employed  are  interdependent),  115  (Western  political 
science  is  excessive  in  logical  formality),  I15-117  (some  ultimate 
postulates  of  man  and  government),  116  (man  is  at  once  creature  and 
creator  of  nature),  1 16  (obedience  and  mastery  grow  parallel),  117  (each 
man's    creative    production    equals    his     re-creative    consumption), 

118  (spiritual  and  secular  transformations   must    march    together), 

119  (an  economic  function  of  the  triune  spiritual  powers,  priest,  teacher, 
and  artist),  119  (spiritual  influence  measured  by  self-sacrifice), 
121  (man  is  a  political,  living  mechanism),  127  (the  machine  product 
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must  become  a  thing  of  nobler  beauty),  127  {Jie  that  co-ordinaia 
governs:  he  that  specialises  obeys),  127  (banker  and  philosopher  are 
respective  rulers  of  action  and  thought),  128  (the  regional  intt-grity 
must  be  the  supreme  aim),  129  (ihe  humanisation  of  industry  and 
education  can  only  evolve  together),  130  (he  is  not  fit  to  govern  that 
knows  everything  save  humanity  and  can  do  everything  save  justice), 
131  (skill  in  governance  is  the  supreme  element  in  productivity), 
"33  (education  of  banker  and  philosopher  should  run  parallel  in  art 
and  craft  and  region),  142  (spiritual  and  secular  reciprocity),  142  (in  the 
concrete  particular  alone  can  principle  find  at  once  scope  and  limit), 
143  (the  spirit  of  the  new  era),  149-153  (methodological  maxims), 
153  ("the  silence  of  the  peoples  is  the  lesson  of  kings"),  156  ("  regna 
sed  ne  impera"),  158  (Napoleonic  maxim  extended),  162  (dream 
and  drama  march  together),  163  ("  every  seed  knows  its  time ") 
163  ("  where  there  is  no  vision  the  peoples  perish  ") 

Maximum  ;  income,  87  ;  wage,  87  ;  productivity,  where  all  governmental 
ability  is  utilised,  125,  132 

Mazzini,  124 

Mechanical  occupations  (crafts),  12,  13,  120,  121 

Mechanoloj^y,  39,  120-121.     ^«  a/^^  Machinery 

Medico-political  guild,  37,  38 

Medieval,  finance,  112 ;  guilds,  importance  of  study,  25,  26  fn.,  TS~1^'> 
philosophy  and  polity,  31-34  ;  property,  63,  114  fn.,  119 

Merrheim,  xxxv 

Mickiewicz,  124 

Microcosms  and  macrocosms,  re-entrant  conceptions,  32,  44  fn.,  120  fn. 

Middle  Age,  furthur  study  of  necessary,  25.     See  also  Medieval 

Mill,  J.  S.,  xxxiv 

Milton,  124 

Minerals,  91.     See  Raw  materials  ;  World-regulation 

Miners,  xii,  29-31,  63-65 

Ministration,  40.    See  also  Administration  ;  Spiritual 

Mistral,  80  fn, 

Moltke,  61  fn. 

Monopolies;  natural  phenomena,  20-21,  24,  70  fn. 

Montesquieu,  22 

Montessori,  loi 

Muhammadan  Armenia,  60 

Municipal  corporations  and  guilds,  76 

Murray,  Professor  Gilbert,  vii 

Muscles,  co-operation  of,  95-96 

Musician,  labour  of,  94,  96  fn. 


N 

Naples,  156 

Napoleon  I.,  156 

Napoleonism,  fatal,  2,  51  fn.,  137,  156,  1 57 

National  Alliance  Association,  147  fn. 

National  law,  22,  120-122 

Nature  :  three  kingdoms  of,  121 
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Nature,  huniiin,  a  part  of  nature,  22-24,  I2J 

Neighbours,  its  geographical  implications,  17 

Nemesis,  law  of,  53,  54 

Neo-Marxians,  xxxi 

New  Era,  spirit  of.     See  Era 

Newfoundland,  145  fn. 

Newton,  133  fn.,  157,  159 

Nicholas  I,,  156 


Obedience,  condition  of  mastery,  116 

Obstinacy,  political,  2,  3 

Occam,  William  of,  32  fn. 

Occupational  conceptions,  19  ;  elasticity  of,  83 

Occupationalism,  I9-21,  70-72,  92 

Occupations,  tlie  great  cardinal,  12-14;  their  integration  and  differentia- 
tion, 14 ;  interdependence  of,  96,  97,  120-134 ;  temporal  and 
spiritual  occupations  coeval,  14  fn. 

Officials,  13.     See  Hierarchies  ;  Civil  Service 

Old-age  pensions,  105  fn. 

Opportunism,  no  part  of  "Polity,"  15,  16 

Orator,  labour  of,  94 

Organic  occupations  (crafts),  13,  120,  121 

Organisation,  31-50,  43,  4i,  120-122 

Organisation  and  biology.     See  Biology 

Organology,  36  (science  of  life  as  organisation),  120,  121 

Ottoman  Empire,  60,  156 

Oxford,  147  fn. 

P 
Pan,  le  grand,  38  fn. 
Panslavism,  156 

Parliament,  re-orientation  of,  103-I13,  144-^53-  &(•  SYNOPTICAL  SURVEV 
Parochialism,  17  fh. 

Passions,  57  fn.  ;  primal  natural,  58,  \^^  fn.,  154 
Patriotism,  77-81,  92 

Peacedom  and  wardom,  xlv,  47,  48,  75  fn.,  91,  170 
Pelopennesian  War,  169  fn. 
Pensions,  old-age,  105  fn. 
Pericles,  124,  169  fn. 
Periodicities,  viii,  ix 

Personality,  legal,  33.    See  also  Gierke,  50 
Petofi,  124 
Pharaohs,  iio  fn. 
Philip  II.,  156 

Philosopher,  45  fn.,  99,  iii,  112,  127,  128 
Philosophy,  the  coming  re-orientation  oi^  parallel  to  the  political,  164  fn. 

See  also  ^\^\x^\  (bi-directional),  and  p.  132,   143;  philosophy  of  law, 

needed  increasingly  by  lawyer,  105  fn. 
"  Phceniss^e,"  vii 
Pitt,  124 
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Plague-spots,  economic,  91 

Platonic  ideas,  41,  83,  121 

Plunkett,  Sir  Horace,  74  fn. 

Poetry  and  polity,  So  fn:,  124  ;  forecast  of  great  iei-aaie  poets,  125 

Poland,  60,  156 

Policy,  three  cardinal  types,  3-16,  4-10 

Political  art,  5;  based  on  science  when  practical,  23,  153?  i^^  ^^^  ^^ 
science  as  hygiene  to  biology,  23 ;  the  cardinal  crafts  of  (political) 
government,  46,     Also  see  125 

Political  law  (an  important),  66,  also  56,  60,  61  ;  problem,  the  cardinal, 
24-27  ;  thought,  source  of  its  deepest  errors,  154,  see  Passions  ;  units, 
new,  103-113 

Political  science  one  of  the  waifwra/ sciences,  22-24  ;  influence  of,  on  other 
sciences,  23,  24  fn.  ;  the  master  natural  science,  46  ;  its  cardinal  sub- 
sciences,  46  ;  a  statistical  political  law,  60-62.     See  Government 

Polity,  as  policy  remote,  5-10;  spirit  of  the  polity,  2-12,  10-12,  50-54, 
44-134,  125-126  (standards) ;  T69,  55  (limitation  of  sovereignty) 

Pollard,  Professor  A.  F.,  112  fn. 

Power,  balance  of,  54-62,  85,  110,  no  fn.  ;  circulation  of,  165 

Predictions,  hypothetical.     See  Forecasts  ;  Hypotheses 

Pre-Raphaelites,  64  fn. 

Press,  representative  utterances  (not  indexed).     See  pp.  xv-xli 

Prices,  87,  89.     See  Finance 

Principles,  limits  of,  44  fn.,  82,  106.     See  Theory 

Privy  Council,  55  fn. ;  should  include  occupational  arbitrators,  vi,  29  fn., 
74,  74  fn.,  167 

Producer  and  consumer,  66,  93-103,  112,  117,  147 

Producers'  representative,  72-77 

Profiteering,  105 

Progressive,  6,  81,  143,  168 

Property,  no  absolute  (private),  1 14  fn. 

Protection,  88-91 

Providence,  the  sphere  of,  15,  33,  35  fn. 

Provinces  (Bryce  proposals),  104  fn. 

Prussian  Poland,  60 

Psychic  energj',  100-103,  100  fn.     See  Consciousness,  and  34  fn. 

Psychological  political  law,  an  important,  60-62 

Psychology,  the  science  of  man  as  natural  and  subjective,  34  fn.  ;  folk, 
100  fn.,  100-103,  153-155.     ^cv  Consciousness 

Publishing,  55  fn.,  122  fn. ;  guild,  122  fn. 


Quietism  fatalistic,  the  existence  of  natural  law  repugnant  to,  23 
Quintessence  of  government,  indestructible,  82 


R 

Racine,  124 

Randall,  A.  W.  G.,  80  fn. 

Raw  material,  87,  89,  89  fn.,  91 
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Reading,  147  fa. 

Reciprocity,  law  of  ethical,  53,  54 

Reformation,  88,  157 

Regional  conceptions,  19;  conventions  (needed),  147,  148:  coordinating 

unit,  130;  serieG,  17,  67;  units,  54-62 
Regionalism,  19-21,  80,  147  ;  (French),  80  fn.     See  Geographical 
Religion,  cosmic,  35  fn,,  67,  77-81.     See  Spiritual 

Religious  occupations,  the  spiritual  complement  of  the  social  group,  12,  13 
Renascence,  157 
Respublica,  H4  fn. 
Revolution,  65  ;  French,  88,  135-143 
Richelieu,  124 
Rights  and  duties,  135-143 

Rights  of  man,  (charter)  declaration  of  French  revolution,  138-141 
Rigidity,  fatal  in  war,  61  fn. 
Roman  law,  114  fn.  ;  Papacy,  157 
Rome,  95  fn.,  no  fn.,  155 

Rousseau,  22,  146  fn. ;  his  freedom  of  simple  savage  an  illusion,  38 
Rule  of  thumb,  152 
Ruskin,  40 
Russia,  xiii,  xiv,  156 

S 

Sabotage,  105 

Sacrifice,  65,  115,  119,  136 

Saint  Augustine,  22 

Saint  Gregory  I,,  133 

Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  22 

Saladin,  124 

Salic  law,  72  fn. 

Salisbury,  John  of,  32  fn, 

Samuel,  A.  M.,  27 

Sanctis,  Francesco  de,  24  fn.,  33  fn. 

Savigny  (the  great  jurisconsult).  See  Government,  under  Synoptical 
Survey 

Scala  sancta  of  civilisation,  69 

Science,  a  union  of  fact  .and  hypothesis,  22  ;  limitations  and  function  of 
science,  theory,  and  logic;  see  System,  also  150;  politics,  a  natural 
science,  22-24 ;  survey  must  be  scientific,  not  prejudiced  by  party, 
22-24,  25,  29  fn.,  55  fn. 

Secrecy,  dangerous  in  evolving  the  Great  Design,  10  ;  especially  in  re- 
orientation of  commercial  finance,  as  between  "Capital"  and 
"Labour,"  10  fn. 

Secular.     See  Temporal ;  Occupation 

Seguin,  loi 

Self-determination,  115 

Self-government,  absolute,  an  illusion,  115 

Self-sufficing  units  (guild  or  regional),  59,  90 

Semitic  jurisprudence,  32 

Selborne,  Lord,  57  fn. 

Senate,  106-113,  107,  109 
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Series,  regional,  17 
Seville,  S.  H.,  104  fn. 
Sex-complexes  (Freudian),  58 
Shakespeare,  41,  124 
Shop-committees,  9,  91,  9I  fa. 
Sigismund  III.,  156 
Slovaks,  60 
Smillie,  Mr.,  xxviii 
Smith,  Adam,  88 
Smuts,  General,  xvi 
Social  occupations,  13 
Sociology,  46,  104  fa.,  120,  121,  150 
Socrates,  78 
Solomon,  124 
Solon,  124 
Sophocles,  124 
Sorel,  xxxvi 

Soul,  9,  163  ;  also  co-relate  with,  31  fa.,  39  fa.,  67,  96,  93-103 
Sovereignty,  26,  29,  54-62  ;  multiple,  63,  110  fa.,  153.     Set  State 
Soviet,  xiii,  xiv  fa. 

Space-spirit  (regional  or  environmental),  viii.    See  Earth 
Spain,  156 

Sparta,  no  fa.,  169  fa. 
Sparkes,  M.,  xxi 

Specialism  and  co-ordination,  46,  50,  51,  96,  127-133 
Spencer,  Herbert,  xxxiv 
Spider,  society  as,  71,  153-155 
Spiral,  human  evolving,  66-69,  77,  79,  164-166 

Spirit  :  the  right  spirit,  2-12,  10-12,  50-54,  97  ;  of  financial  policy,  85  ; 

three   worlds    of   spirit,    122.      See   also   Earth-spirit   (geographical, 

genius  loci)  and  Time-spirit  (occupational,  functional,  genius  aetatis)^ 

elements  of  the  genius  hominis  ;  and  Polity 

Spiritual  and  temporal  powers  should  be  distinct  yet  co-operant,  I  lo  fn, ; 

fanctions,  no,  1 18-134,  118,  119,  124,  125,  129,  130 
Spiritual  occupations,  12,  13;  representation,  lio.    Asf  Vocation 
Stability,  statical  and  dynamical,  39  fn.,  69 
Stallo,  J.  B.,  35  fn. 
Standard  Oil  Company,  70  fn. 

Standards,  ethical,  53  fn.  ;  of  living,  87  ;  spiritual  and  craft,  125,  126,  127 
State,  the  absolute,  as  effect  of  unregulated  geographical  ideals,  26,  54-62, 

136,  137,  142,  156 
Statesmanship,  viii-xi ;  see  Folk-craft ;  source   of  gravest  blunders,  58, 

59,  154  ,  .  ^     ^ 

Statistical  political  law,  an  important,  60-62 
Strikes  and  lock-outs,  105 
Stuart-Glennie,  J.  S.,  ix 

Sub-conscious  forces  of  evolution,  68.     See  Freudian 
Sully,  8.    A/so  see  Henri  IV.,  fn. 
Summary  of  treatise,  164-170 
Survey,  necessary,  1-30,  3-4;  particular  application  of,  61  fn.     See  a/sif 

Design  ;  Polity  ;  Synopsis.      For    cardinal    elements   of  synoptical 

survey,  see  Synoptical 
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Sweated  labour,  91,  14S  In. 

Sweden,  156 

Syndicalism,  21  fn.,  21,  25,  26,  27,  62-65,  64,  64  fn.,  70,  71  j  ^«  Guild  j 

historical  science  now  permeating  syndicalisni,  25 
Synopsis,  geographical,   16-31,  17  ;  synoptical  survey  to  precede  synop- 
tical view,  16,  17.     i'c'^  Synoptical 
SYNOPTICAL  SUEVEY— 

Some  important  elements  or  categories  in — 
analysis  of  man,  nature,  and  government,  46.    See  also  Mao ;  Govern- 
ment 
artistic  element  (creative),  151,  153.     See  also  Science,  be'cu 
bicameral  conceptions,  72-76,  103-II3 
cardinal  elements  of.     See  Science,  below 
centralisation  and  decentralisation,  66.     See  Spiral 
conservative  and  creative,  71,  143.     See  Progressive 
consumer  and  producer,  28-30,  46,  72-76,  87,  112 
design,  8-10,  152,  153 
distribution,  86  fn.,  88,  89,  99,  113,  128 
diversity  in  unity,  79,  80,  133,  134 
east  *  and  west,  30,  31,  81 
empirical  element,  149.    ^S"^^  a/j^  Science,  below 
employer  and  employee,  I14-I18 
ethical.     See  Spiritual 
finance.     See  Finance ;  Credit ;  Banker 
folk-psychology,   58,   59,  61,   153-155.     See  Folk-craft,  in  General 

Index 
Freudian  complexes,  study  of  necessary,  58,  59,   153-155  (a  grave 

warning) 
geographical.     See  Regional,  below 
government, 

as  mechanism  (cf.  Hobbes)  :  materialise  ; 

as  organism  {cf.  Savigny)  :  organise ; 

as  humanismi  (</'.  Comte) :  /mmanise,  36,  40-46,   loa,  I03,  129 

130 
as  spiritual,  1 18-134,  143 
guild  conceptions.     See  Guild,  in  General  Index 
hierarchies  (aristocracy  and  democracy),  67,  84,  107  fn.,  131 
historical,  4,  25  fn.,  31-33,  81,  1 12  fn.,  136 
home  and  family.     See  General  Index 
humanisation,  45.     Also  see  Government,  above 
inchoateness,  35,  35  fn. 
interdependence,  50-54,  62,  79,  89,  114 
language,  function  and  mastery  of,  41,  42,  83,  123  fn. 
logic  (function  and  limits  of).    See  Logic  ;  Science ;  System  ;  Theory, 

in  General  Index 
macrocosm  and  microcosm,  32,  120  fn. 
Man.     See  Man,  in  General  Index 
maxims.     See  under  General  Index 

*  Experts  in  Far  Eastern  affairs  appear  to  have  been  altogether  in- 
sufficient in  number  among  the  Foreign  Office  representatives  at  the  Peace 
Conference — an  unfortunate  oversight. 
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SYNOPTICAL  BVRV:EY—conimued. 

mechanism.     See  Government,  above 

methodological.     See  Science 

occupations,  cardinal,  12,  13,  120,  121 

occupationalism.     See  General  Index 

organisation.     See  Government,  above 

passions,  natural  primary,  57  fn.,  58,  117  fn.,  154 

piloting  (retro-spective,  or  Epimethean  ;  pro-spective,  or  Promethean  ; 

circum-spective,  or  Argus-eyed),  viii,  166 
politico-economic  unit  (new),  71,  72,  S4-88 
predictive,  viii-xi,  22,  106,  143,  166 
prophetic.     See  Predictive,  above 
regional  series  of  categories,  17,  18,  77-84,  87 
rights  and  duties,  135-143 
science  :  central  of  three  ra^-ofzwa/ elements  in  development  of  survey — 

1.  empirical, 

2.  scientific, 

3.  artistic,  21-24,  l49-'53'     See  also  T)iQoxy  ;  System 
scientific  and  practical  equipment  of  governing  citizen  (^regional  or 

guild) — 

(a)  Natural  sciences  and  crafts,  40,  41,  42,  46 

(b)  Spiritual  sciences  and  arts,  118-134,  122 

See  also  Science,  above 
specialism,  subordinate  to  wholeness  and  health,  50,  51,  96,  128,  182 
spiral,  bi-directional  evolutionary,  66-69,  77,  164-166 
spirit  of  the  polity  (Aristotelian),  4,  8-12,  105  fn.,  143 
stability  (dynamical  and  statical),  39  fn.,  69 
strategy,  61 
subjective     and     objective,    29.     Also    see  Conservation ;    Psychic, 

General  Index; 
super-tax,  105  fn. 
woman  and  man,  28-30 
Systems,   universal,  necessarily  self-negating,  44  fn. ;  limitation  of,    82, 
106  ;  function  of,  149-153,  150,  152 


Tannenberg,  Battle  of,  61  fn. 

Taxation,  13,  87,  1 10,  III,  112,  112  fn.,  122-124 

Temporal  and  spiritual  powers  should  be  distinct  yet  co-operant,  IIO  fn. 

Territorial  chamber,  167.     See  Geographical 

Theory,  limitations  of,  44  fn.,  82,  106  ;  function  of,  115,  149-153,  150,  152 

Thurlow,  Lord,  xxix 

Time-spirit  (occupational  or  functional),  viii,  143,  144.     See  Earth 

Tittoni,  Signor,  xxix 

Trade,  Board  of,  119  fn. 

Trade-facilities,  just  distribution  of,  88-91 

Trade  unions,  and  associations  of  employers,  20,  63,  105  fn.     See  also 

Consumer  ;  Producer ;  Guild 
Transportation,  13,  99 
Tree  of  Knowledge,  44  ;  also  see  43 
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Tree  of  Life,  44  ;  also  see  43 

Troyes,  Treaty  of,  156 

Turenne,  61  fn. 

Turkish  Empire,  60,  156 

Turning-point  in  history,  the  present  a,  7,  85 


U 
U.,  H.  B.,  xxviii 
Ujjain,  160 
Ulster,  60 

Unions,  craft  and  industrial,  125,  164 
United  States,  loss  of,  3 
Unity  of  world,  transcendent  significance  of,  for  finance,  economics,  and 

politics,  80,  81,  89;  also  (historical),  155-163 
University,  world,  162,  168 ;  guild,  123  fn.,  163 
Unlimited  competition,  effects  of,  21,  26,  54-62,  89,  142,  156 
Unorganised  masses,  108  fn.,  154 


Vaughan,  C.  E.,  22  fn. 

Venice,  1 58 

Vesta  (Virgin  Mary),  xlv,  67.    See  Love 

Vico,  22 

View  synoptical  to  be  distinguished  from  synoptical  survey,  16-18 

Vikramaditya,  160 

Virgil,  124 

Vital  (or  organic)  occupations,  13,  120,  121 

Vocations,  cardinal,  12,  13,  121,  122.     .SVif  Spiritual 

W 

Wage,  minimum,  87.     See  Prices  ;  Finance 
Wales,  104  fn. 

War,  civil  and  foreign,  periodical  concomitants  in  wardom,  57-69 
Wardom  and  peacedom,  47,  48,  91.     See  Peacedom 
Warp  and  weft  of  society,  16-27 
Warp  of  society,  18 
Warrington,  147  fn. 
Webb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  xxvii 
Web-spinner,  society  as,  71,  153-155 
Weft  CI  society,  18-19,  19 
West,  theory  too  logical,  30,  115,  155-159 
Whelk,  political  symbolism  of,  165  fn.     Compare  Spider 
Whitley  Councils,  27,  103,  104 
Wilhelm  IL,  156. 

Will,  natural  and  spiritual,  116,  117 

Woman,  108,   109;  increasing  political  importance,   11,   12,   13  fn      ic- 
thoujL'h  3.S  yet  insufficiently  consiciered  in  polity,  28-30,  145  ;  large  rVe 
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in    the   selection    of   consumption,    30,    71 ;    women    poets,    125  ; 
Vesta,  xlv 
Wordsworth,  124 

Work-shop  committees,  great  importance  of,  lo,  gi,  91  fn. 
World-arbitrators,  vi.     See  Arbitrators 

World-body,  31  fn.,  39  fn.,  163.     ^'^if  Consciousness ;  Corporal 
World-citizen,  67,  77-81.     See  Neighbours 
World-commonweal,  68,  81,  143,  163,  166.     See  Cosmopolitan 
World-conscience,  35  fn.,  67,  77-81,  143,  163 
World-crises  and  earlh-consciousness,  viii,  31  fn.,  54-^9 
World-culture,  77-81,  100,  129,  130,  143,  162,  163,  168,  169 
World-diplomacy,  vi 

World-judicature,  vi,  68.     See  Arbitrators 

World-legislature,  vi,  68  ;  gradual  evolution  of,  on  lines  of  the  regional 
series  and  guild-groups,  86,  103-113, 134,  143,  165.  See  Synoptical 
Survey 

World -magazine,  and  encyclopaedia,  123  fn. 

World-parliament,  164,  165.     See  World-polity 

World-polity,  143.  See  Polity,  and  all  indexed  words  above  and  below 
hyphened  with  world 

World-prices,  87,  89 

World-regulation,  31  fn.,  87,  89,  90,  103-I13,  155-^63 

World -religion,  67,  143,  168-170.     See  Spiritual 

World-soul,  31  fn.,  39  fn.,  163.     See  Consciousness  ;  and  also  93-103,  125 

World-unity.     See  Unity  ;  also  155-163  (historical  endeavours  towards) 

World-university,  123  fn.,  162,  l68 


Y 

Youth,  political  appeal  to,  12,  145 

Z 

Zemstvo,  xiii,  xiv  fn. 
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A    Study    of    the     World     Crisis    and    After 
By      BENCHARA       BRANFORD 

SOME     OPINIONS     OF     THE     PRESS 

The  work  of  a  seer  ;  ...  we  commend  the  book  whole-heartedly  to 
the  consideration  of  thoughtful  people.  Janus  is  science,  Vesta  is 
truth.  Janus  is  secular,  Vesta  is  sacred  knowledge.  A  thread, 
now  of  argument,  now  of  reverie,  runs  through  the  book  to  the 
effect  that  a  new  era  is  opening  in  which  a  right  co-operation  of 
the  two  will  at  last  be  realised,  as  it  was  realised  for  a  time  in 
that  Pre-Imperial  Rome  whose  legacy  to  Western  History  is  so 
incalculably  precious.  On  the  subject  of  education  Mr.  Branford 
can  speak  with  the  authority  of  experience,  and  his  chapter  on 
"  The  New  Humanist "  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  present  education.il  renascence.  Eminently 
practical  is  the  author's  advocacy  of  a  world  university  where, 
primarily,  men  and  women  may  be  trained  for  the  office  of 
arbitration — an  office  deeply  important  if  "  peacedom  "  and  not 
"  wardom  "  is  to  be  the  guiding  principle  of  the  coming  era. — 
TAe  Times. 

We  should  like  to  pay  ample  tribute  to  the  high  idealism  and  the 
noble  aspirations  for  a  better,  and  a  permanently  better,  world 
that  lies  behind  all  that  Mr.  Branford  says  or  strives  to  say.  His 
very  title,  "Janus  and  Vesta  "  (the  male  and  female  spirits  of  all 
civilisation  brought  into  union,  the  spirits  of  religion  and 
humanism  brought  into  accord,  the  Omega  and  Alpha  of  human 
aspiration),  shows  what  is  his  ideal  and  his  method  of  attaining 
it. — Contemporary  Review. 

This  arresting  book,  the  work  of  a  keen  thinker  and  educa- 
tionalist, a  lofty  idealist  and  lover  of  far-reaching  reforms.  Though 
the  subject-matter  is  of  encyclopasdic  scope  the  treatment  is  never 
formal  ;  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Branford  has  given  us  a  piece  of 
literature  which  holds  the  attention  by  its  frequent  aphoristic 
phrasing  and  at  times  fine  outbursts  of  poetic  diction. — The  Quest. 

A  noble  book,  full  of  a  wise  and  strong  humanity,  worthy  to  be 
classed  with  writings  to  which  all  men  pay  homage.  Any  scien- 
tific reader  who  will  start  with  the  chapter  on  "Science  and 
Occupation/'  and  follow  whither  the  clue  leads,  will  probably 
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reach  much  the  same  opinion  .  .  .  though  Mr.  Bran  ford's  ideas 
are  often  at  first  provocative,  they  are  generally  seen  on  candid 
consideration  to  be  widely  and  solidly  based.  No  one  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  our  State,  internal  or  external,  can  afford  to 
neglect  them. — Nature. 

The  book  is  nobly  conceived,  the  general  principles  which  it 
sets  forth  are  skilfully  expounded  and  are  in  the  main  incontro- 
vertible.— Westtnimter  Gazette. 

Statecraft  is  the  deepest  and  obscurest  of  all  sciences.  Mr.  Branford 
searches  out  its  principles  for  us,  with  many  sage  and  true 
reflections. — The  Birmingham  Bost. 

The  book  is  a  thoughtfully  elaborated  essay  that  strives  for  a  re- 
interpretation  of  the  past  experience  of  the  race  with  a  view  to 
greater  social  solidarity. — The  Scotsman. 

Mr.  Branford  is  of  the  race  of  the  prophets.  To  write  a  book 
which  sends  the  reader  to  Blake  for  a  comparison  is  in  itself  an 
achievement.  The  interest  of  the  book  is  not  limited  to  English 
readers,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  Professor  Izoulet,  of  the 
College  de  France,  will  translate  it. — Times  Educational  Supplement. 

A  strange  and  in  many  respects  a  wonderful  book — the  work  of  a 
dreamer  dreaming  greatly,  but  one  whose  visions  are  more  than 
mere  moonshine,  and  who  has  something  solid  to  offer  as  the 
basis  of  the  regeneration  of  humanity  in  which  is  his  hope. — 
Education. 

The  book  has  a  surprising  way  of  turning  out  to  be  extremely 
practical  at  the  very  parts  that  one  is  at  first  Inclined  to  regard  as 
particularly  abstract.  The  ideas  gather  momentum  as  the  argu- 
ment proceeds,  and  when  the  reader  reaches  the  final  "  Practical 
Suggestions,"  he  is  in  a  position  to  profit  by  them.  We  cordially 
wish  this  book  success. — Journal  oj  Education. 

A  book  that  teachers  more  than  any  one  else  should  study.  .  .  . 
For  further  working  out  of  such  a  schemCj  one  can  only  refer  to 
the  book  itself,  which  no  one  who  desires  to  take  long  views 
about  his  profession  can  afford  to  disregard. — Schoolmaster. 

Twenty-five  years  was  this  book  in  the  making.  A  monument 
of  loving  industry,  it  displays  an  encyclopasdic  knowledge.  We 
should  like  to  make  a  selection  from  the  wealth  of  striking 
epigram  which  abounds  throughout  his  pages  ;  to  illustrate  the 
extraordinary  range  of  his  reading,  the  wide  tolerance  that  informs 
his  criticisms,  and   the  glowing  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  pf 
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the  highest  principles  which  characterises  his  speculations. — 
London  Teacher. 

No  one  who  really  cares  for  human  progress  can  fail  to  find  in 
this  little  book  that  which  will  help  to  explain  his  own  diffi- 
culties and  to  clear  his  own  vision  ;  for  it  is  written  by  a 
philosopher  who  has  the  soul  of  a  poet,  and  for  the  re-building  of 
a  broken  world  we  need  as  much  as  we  can  understand  of  both. — 
The  Engliihtvoman. 

Difficult  as  his  philosophy  is  of  comprehension,  a  patient  study  is 
rewarded.  His  aphoristic  suggestions  seem  designed  to  challenge 
and  stimulate  reflection.  We  follow  with  appreciation  his  in- 
tricate web  of  thought,  gossamer  in  texture  )et  strong  as  the 
finest  tempered  steel. — Aberdeen  Daily  Journal. 
A  host  of  interesting  ideas  are  packed  into  what  must  have  been 
a  life  task. — Sunday  Times. 

An  impartial  thinker,  passionately  eager  to  find  a  common  under- 
standing in  every  sphere  of  human  life,  not  by  ignoring  difficulties, 
but  by  honestly  attempting  to  reconcile  them  and  transcend  them. 
— Saturda-^  Review. 

A  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  industry,  knowledge  and  invent- 
iveness which  have  gone  to  the  making  of  this  book.  Seldom, 
surely,  has  so  much  matter  been  packed  into  so  small  a  compass. — 
JVff*  Witness. 

Mr.  Branford  is  not  content  with  stating  his  ideals,  he  shows  us 
the  practical  measures  which  he  considers  necessary  for  their 
attainment.  But  after  all  it  is  not  in  this  kind  of  practical 
speculation  that  the  chief  value  of  the  book  lies.  Its  most  in- 
spiring quality  is  the  author's  irresistible  faith  in  the  unity  and 
universality  of  life.  There  was  never  a  time  when  this  faith 
was  more  needed,  and  Mr.  Branford's  book  should  find  many 
readers. — Welsh  Outlook. 

At  a  time  when  constructive  statesmanship  throughout  the  world 
is  busy  with  the  problem  of  creating  a  League  of  Nations,  a  book 
like  this  is  singularly  opportune  and  illuminating. — The  Oxford 
Magazine. 

Mr.  Branford  is  one  of  Hermione's  little  group  of  serious  thinkers. 
.  .  .  There  is  nothing  of  current  interest,  ancient  or  recent 
history,  or  apocalyptic  hope,  that  he  does  not  set  forth  in  his  own 
inimitable  way.  .  .  .  His  style  is  worthy  of  his  large  and 
variegated  thought. — Professor  Giddings  in  The  Educational  Revieta 
New  York. 
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The  advent  of  a  new  thinker  is   like  the  apparition  of  a   new 
comet.     Hence,  in   the   case  of  a   many-sided  thinker,  like  the 
author  of  "  Janus  and  Vesta,"  one   can    only  deal  with  a  limited 
number  of  his  suggestions,  and  those  possibly  neither  the  greatest 
nor  the  most  profound.    The  book  will  attract  readers  and  equally 
certainly  repel  them,  because  they  will  be  annoyed  to  find  their 
central  thought  by  no  means   the  central  thought   of  the  book. 
Theologians  will   be   pleased   at    the   reaffirmation    on   scientific 
grounds  on  the  triple  nature  of  man  ;  lawyers  at  the  stress  laid  on 
the  development  of  law  ;   doctors  at  the  engaging  vistas  opened 
on  their  subject.     The  mathematician  will  find  here  unfolded  his 
latest  discoveries  ;  the  mystic  will  rejoice  in  the  justification  of 
his  deepest  intuitions,  and  the  historian  at  the  elevation  of  his 
subject  to  the  foremost  place  as  world  history.     The  statesman, 
the  politician,  the  employer,  the  trades  unionist  will  find  much  to 
ponder  over,  while  the  artist  and  craftsman  will  be  still   more 
delighted  at  the  triumphant  rehabilitation   of  his  art  or  craft,  in 
the  pantheon   of  civilisation.     Here  are   suggestions  for  solvng 
the  thorny  problems  of  bicameral  government,  of  syndicalism,  and 
of  the  rival  claims  of  consumer  and  producer.     Here  again  is  to 
be  found  a  possible  Eirenicon  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two 
sexes,  under  the  joint  asgis  of  Janus  and  Vesta. 
And  yet  the  bare  enunciation  of  these  important  problems  only 
raises  a  tithe   of  the  points  dealt  with  or  raised  by  the  author. 
It  leaves  altogether  out  of  account  a  whole  system  of  the  most 
profound  metaphysics.     The   present  article   is,  in  fact,  a  mere 
excursion  among  the  lower  foothills  of  a  majestic  range  of  thought 
that  stretches  out  summit  behind  summit  and  peak  after  peak  like 
the  marvellous   panorama  of  the  Himalayas. — Mr.  Cloudesley 
Breretok,  in  a    12-page  article  on   "Janus  and  X'^esta  "  in  the 
Fortnightl"^  Reviezvy  March,  19 17. 
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